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ERICH AUERBACH 


Typological Symbolism 
in Medieval Literature 


In Dante's third heaven, the heaven of Venus, the soul on whom Dante 
apparently wishes to focus our attention, is introduced to him, by one 
of her companions, in this manner: “Now,'I will satisfy the ultimate 
desire which this star has suggested to you; you wish to know who is 
hidden in this light which shines about me like a sunbeam in pure 
water: this soul is Rahab, and her splendor gives to our ranks the 
seal of supreme beatitude; she was the first to be received into this 
heaven when Christ liberated the souls from hell; it was most fitting 
that she should be in one of the heavens as a trophy of the victory that 
was won with both hands; and this because she contributed to the first 
conquest made by Joshua in the holy land, a remembrance which means 
little to the Pope.” And then, the speaker continues with a violent attack 
against the avarice of the clergy. 


This passage is full of problems. Rahab, in the second and sixth 
chapters of the book of Joshua, is the harlot who hides in her house 
the two spies sent by Joshua into the town of Jericho—who saves them 
by deluding their pursuers, declares to them her faith in the God of 
Israel, helps them to escape by means of a red cord through the window 
of her house which is on the townwall, and makes them swear that 
the Jews would spare her and her parents and all her family in the 
house. The men asked her to bind to the window, as a sign, the scarlet 
rope by which she had let them down; and thus only Rahab the harlot 
and her house were spared when all of Jericho, men and women, were 
put to death by the victorious Jews entering the town. 


Now, why does the splendor of this harlot confer on the third heaven 
the highest degree of beatitude, why is the explanation of her position 
able to fulfill the ultimate desire which the star of Venus has suggested 
to Dante, why was Rahab the first to be received in this star when Christ 
liberated the souls of the old Covenant, what is meant by the victory won 
with both hands, and what has the avarice of the Pope to do with his 
forgetting the glory of Joshua in the Holy Land? 


All these problems are easily resolved if you consider the figurative 
or typological interpretation of the book of Joshua which, in a constant 
tradition, fully developed already in the writings of Tertullian, is ex- 
plained or alluded to in an infinite number of commentaries, sermons, 
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hymns, and also in Christian art. The book of Joshua, especially its 
first chapters has always been one of the most popular objects of 
figurative interpretation; Joshua was regarded as a figure of Christ (the 
identity of the names Jesus and Joshua is emphasized as early as Ter- 
tullian), and when he leads his people over the Jordan (just like Moses 
leading his people out of Egypt) he figures Christ leading mankind out 
of the slavery of sin and perdition into the true Holy Land, the eternal 
kingdom of God. Concerning Rahab, all ancient commentators consider 
her as a type of the church; her house alone, with all its inhabitants, 
escapes perdition, just as the church of the faithful will alone be saved 
when Christ appears for the last judgment; she found freedom from the 
fornication of the world by way of the window of confession, to which 
she bound the scarlet rope, the sign of Christ's blood, samguinis Christi 
signum. Thus she is figura Ecclesiae, and the scarlet rope, like the posts 
struck with the blood of the Lamb in Exodus, becomes the figure of 
Christ's redeeming sacrifice. The conceptions of Jericho as eternal 
perdition was supported by the parable from Luke 10, 30 (a certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves) generally 
interpreted as a figure of the fall of Man. In the same manner, the 
victory gained with one and the other hand alludes to Joshua's victory 
won with the help of Moses’ outstretched hands, the figure of the 
victory of Christ on the cross with his hands outstretched on the arbor 
vitae crucifixae. Thus, Rahab, or the church stands, in our passage of 
the Paradiso, as a trophy of both victories, that of Joshua, and that of 
Christ; of the victory of Joshua inasmuch as Joshua prefigures Christ, and 
of that of Christ inasmuch as Christ is the fulfillment of Joshua 
(implere); both entities in the figurative relationship are equally real 
and equally concrete; the figurative sense does not destroy the literal, 
nor does the literal deprive the figured fact of its status as a real histor- 
ical event. Obviously, the last sentence of our passage, namely that the 
Pope has forgotten Joshua's glory in the Holy Land, is also to be under- 
stood in a two-fold and figurative manner. It is not only the Holy Land 
in its concrete and geographical sense which the Pope neglects by 
fighting against Christians instead of liberating it; he has also, for the 
sake of the maledetto fire, the golden florin of Florence, lost all 
memory of the city to come, eterna Jerusalem. And now, the meaning 
of the passage has become completely clear: the first elect soul in the 
heaven of Venus is Rahab, a figure of the Church, that is of the bride 
in the Song of Songs, in love of her bridegroom who is Christ—a 
symbol of the highest form of love—and this view, as Folchetto says, 
will satisfy the ultimate desire the star of Venus has prompted in 
Dante's mind. 
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The method used here for the interpretation of the first chapters of 
the book of Joshua does, of course, not apply only to this text, but is 
part of an entire system which embraces the whole of the Old Testament. 
When Saint Paul came to the conviction that a man is justified by 
faith alone, not by action according to the Jewish law, and that God 
is not the God of the Jews alone, the character of the Old Testament 
was changed completely—this was no longer the law and the particular 
history of the Jews, because “all these things happened to them in 
figura only”: thus the Old Testament became a series of prefigurations 
of Christ, of his incarnation and passion, and of the foundation of the 
Christian Church. Saint Paul himself gave a few figurative interpreta- 
tions (the conception of figurism as such was not unknown to the 
Jewish tradition), and the whole system developed so rapidly that we 
find it completely worked out, with an incredible abundance of details, 
in the earliest patristic literature. You will realize that this method of 
interpretation involves an approach to human and historical phenomena 
entirely different from ours. We are apt to consider the events of history 
and the happenings of every-day life as a continuous development in 
chronological succession; the figurative interpretation combines two 
events, causally and chronologically remote from each other, by attribut- 
ing to them a meaning common to both. Instead of a continuous de- 
velopment, the direction and ultimate result of which is unknown to us, 
the figurative interpreter purports to know the significance and ultimate 
result of human history, because this has been revealed to mankind; 
in this theory, the meaning of history is the fall and redemption of 
Man, the Last Judgment, and the eternal Kingdom of God. We, on the 
other hand, are able to explain to a certain extent every single historical 
fact by its immediate causes and to foresee to a certain extent its 
immediate consequences, moving so to speak on an horizontal plane; 
with the figurative approach, on the contrary, in order to explain the 
significance of a single historical event, the interpreter had to take 
recourse to a vertical projection of this event on the plane of providential 
design by which the event is revealed as a prefiguration or a fulfillment 
or perhaps as an imitation of other events. In view of the facts that 
education and culture were almost entirely ecclesiastical up to the four- 
teenth century, that the conception of human history, as taught by the 
church, was dominated by the interpretation of the scriptures, and that 
this interpretation was entirely figurative and based on the trilogy fall 
of man, incarnation of Christ, last judgment—in view of all these facts 
it is evident that the figurative conception of history had to exert a deep 
and lasting influence on medieval spiritual life even on laymen. Sermons, 
religious poetry (lyrical and dramatical), church sculpture, that is to 
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say the three most important means of popularizing knowledge in the 
middle ages, were entirely impregnated with figurism. May I draw the 
attention of my readers to the important difference which obtains 
between figurism and other similar forms of thinking such as allegorism 
or symbolism. In these patterns, at least one of the two elements com- 
bined is a pure sign, but in a figural relation both the signifying and 
the signified facts are real and concrete historical events. In an allegory 
of love or in a religious symbol at least one of the terms does not 
belong to human history; it is an abstraction or a sign. But in the 
sacrifice of Isaac considered as a figure of the sacrifice of Christ, it is 
essential, and has been stressed with great vigor, at least in the occidental 
tradition, that neither the prefiguring nor the prefigured event lose their 
literal and historical reality by their figurative meaning and interrelation. 
This is a very important point. 

Dante's mind was deeply rooted in this tradition, and I believe that 
not only many particular passages in the Commedia can be explained 
in this manner, but that the whole conception of the great poem has 
to be considered from this angle. It is not difficult to prove that the 
community of the blessed in the Empireo, in which Dante's Paradiso 
culminates, is arranged according to a figurative pattern. Not only the 
world of the Christian religion, but also the ancient world is included 
in Dante’s figural system; the Roman empire of Augustus is for Dante 
a figure of God's eternal empire, and the prominent part Virgil plays 
in Dante's work is based on this assumption. Dante is not the first to 
subject all the material of human history to the figural conception; 
biblical history, Jewish and Christian, came to be seen as universal 
human history, and all pagan historical material had to be inserted and 
adapted to this framework. Especially Roman history was interpreted 
by Saint Augustine and other patristic authors as a path of Christian 
universal history and of the plan of providence. Mediaeval authors fol- 
lowed this tradition, and very often used it for political purposes, in 
the long struggle between imperium and sacerdotium. So did Dante, 
and most of his figures taken from Roman history are connected with 
his political ideas, as the following example shows. 

At the foot of the mountain of the Purgatorio, Dante and Virgil 
meet a venerable old man, who, with severe authority teaches them how 
to prepare for the ascent, as the guardian who controls access to purifica- 
tion. It is Cato of Utica. The choice of this particular character for 
such a function is very astonishing. For Cato was a pagan; he was an 
enemy of Caesar and the monarchy; his allies, Caesar's murderers Brutus 
and Cassius, are put by Dante in the deepest hell, in Lucifer’s mouth 
by the side of Judas; moreover, Cato committed suicide, a crime for 
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which horrible punishment is meted out in another circle of the Inferno. 
And yet Cato has been appointed as guardian of the Purgatorio! The 
problem becomes clear to us by the words with which Virgil addresses 
him: “I pray you, allow my companion to enter; he is in search of 
liberty, that precious good you know so well—you who have despised 
life for it; you know it well, because death was not bitter to you in 
Utica, where you abandoned your body that will be so radiant on the 
last day.” From these words, it becomes obvious, that Cato is a figura, 
or better still, that the historical Cato is a figura of the Cato in Dante's 
Purgatorio. The political and earthly freedom for which he died, was 
only a shadow, a prefiguration of Christian freedom from evil which 
leads from the bondage of corruption to true sovereignty over oneself, 
the lsbertas gloriae filiorum Dei—a freedom which Dante finally attains 
at the top of the Purgatorio, when Virgil crowns him as master over 
himself. Cato’s choice of voluntary death in order to avoid slavery is 
obviously considered by Dante not as a crime, but as a figura of this 
liberation. Of course Dante was inspired in the choice of Cato for this 
part by Virgil’s sixth book, where Cato is represented as a judge 
of the righteous in the netherworld (secretosque pios, his dantem jura 
Catonem) and he was encouraged to treat Cato in a special manner by 
the universal admiration expressed for him even by authors who were 
his political opponents. Cato was one of the classical examples of 
Roman virtue on which Dante based his political ideology of universal 
Roman monarchy. But the manner in which he introduced Cato and 
justified his part is independent of Virgil and is clearly figurative. Both 
forms of Cato are real and concrete, the historical and the eternal form; 
his function in the beyond presupposes the reality of his historical role. 
Cato is not an allegory nor a symbol of liberty, but an individual per- 
sonality: he is raised from his preliminary status, where he considered 
political freedom as the highest good, to the final perfection of his 
form, in which civil virtue or law have lost their value, and in which 
the only thing of importance is the “ben dell’intelletto,” the true 
highest good, the liberty of the immortal soul in the sight of God. 

In striking contrast to earlier poets who dealt with the other world, 
the inhabitants of Dante’s three realms have not lost the individual shape 
and strength of their earthly character; on the contrary, their individual 
character presents itself with an intensity and concreteness superior 
to what it was during the various stages of their earthly careers; and 
this realism in the beyond is allowed to survive in spite of the fact that 
they have left history for an eternal, and eternally unchanging, situation. 
This powerful realism is based on Dante’s conception, that God's judg- 
ment develops and fixes the complete and ultimate form of the individual 
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—a conception which is in concordance with Thomistic anthropology— 
and which at the same time is figuralistic: in that God’s judgment endows 
an earthly figure with its own final and absolute perfection. 

Earlier poets never used figurism in such a universal and audacious 
manner; they confine figuralistic treatment in most cases to the poetical 
illustration of sacred history; figurative interpretation of other events 
or of life in general was mostly unconscious. 

From the very beginning of Christian art and poetry, the figurae have 
a tendency to appear in series. These series of figures can be found 
already on the early Christian sarcophagi; we find for example the 
liberation of Joseph from the pit, the liberation of Jonah from the 
belly of the whale (after three days) and the resuscitation of Lazarus 
(also after three days) represented side by side as figures of Christ's 
resurrection. But the full development of figurative series in Christian 
poetry is rather a mediaeval phenomenon than one of late antiquity. 
So far as I can see, the Latin hymnologists of the Carolingian period, 
especially the inventor of the sequences, Notker Balbulus, were the 
first to use this form consciously; and the great master of what I may 
call figurative eulogies is Adam of St. Victor; the twelfth century is 
the apogee of figurism and especially of figurative series. The praise 
of the Virgin, for instance, in many of the sequences of Adam and his 
imitators, consists of just such series; she is represented successively as 
Sarah laughing at Isaac's birth, Jacob’s ladder the top of which reaches 
to heaven, Moses’ burning bush which is not consumed by the flames, 
Aaron’s rod that budded, Gideon’s fleece soaked with dew, the ark 
of the Covenant that contains the celestial Manna, the throne or the 
bed of the true Solomon who is Christ, Isaiah's rod coming out of the 
stem of Jesse, Ezechial’s gate looking towards the East which shall 
be shut because the Lord has entered by it; she is the garden enclosed, 
the fountain sealed, the fountain of gardens, the well of living waters 
from the Song of Songs, and so forth. 


A student of mediaeval French literature may remember here the 
figurative series in the mystery plays, especially the most famous of 
them, the Jeu d’Adam with its procession of prophets. These prophets 
are not prophets in the restricted sense in which we normally use this 
word, but Old Testamentary personalities in general: besides Isaiah, 
Daniel and Jeremiah, there appear Abraham and Moses, David and 
Solomon, Balaam and Nebuchadnezar and others. Each of them begins 
with one Latin sentence isolated from the text of the Bible, and then 
goes on to explain the sentence in French as an announcement of 
Christ. Isaiah for example will not present the whole of his prophecy 
concerning the future of Jerusalem and the king of Babylon, but is 
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introduced exclusively for the sake of one sentence: egredietur virga 
de radice Jesse etc., which was considered as a prediction of the Virgin 
and Christ; just as Abraham is introduced for the sake of the promise 
God made to him, and Aaron for his budding rod. This is pure figurism; 
as I have mentioned before, the Old Testament becomes a succession 
of isolated prefigurations, or, if you prefer, figural prophecies of Christ. 
In this system even Adam may become not only a figura but a figural 
prophet of Christ. His sleep during which Eve, the mother of mankind 
in the flesh, was created out of one of his ribs, prefigures Christ's death 
or sleep before his resurrection, when one of the soldiers with a spear 
pierced his side, and forthwith came there out blood and water, symbols 
of the sacraments of the Church, the mother of mankind in the spirit. 
Adam's sleep is the mystical sleep of contemplation or ecstasy; when 
he awakens he starts prophesying: “therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall 
be one flesh”; this passage has been constantly interpreted as a figure 
of the union of Christ and the Church. This is one of the most ancient 
and venerable figures, one of the few introduced by Saint Paul himself 
(Eph: 5, 29-32): “sacramentum hoc magnum est, ego autem dico in 
Christo et in ecclesia.” This interpretation of Adam as a figurative 
prophet predicting Christ and the Church has become an unbroken 
tradition. I became aware of it for the first time when reading a sermon 
of Saint Bernard, the second in Septuagesima. The Jeu d’Adam, it is 
true, does not present Adam in the procession of the prophets, but 
in another passage of the play he outspokenly predicts Christ. After 
his fall, when he gives himself up to despair and long-winded self- 
accusations, he sees one ray of hope: “There will be no salvation for 
me except by the son who will be born of the virgin—“Deus....ne me 
ferat ja nul aie, fors le fils qu’ istra de Marie.” In his deepest despair, 
he becomes conscious of the future redemption; he has knowledge of 
the future. This blithe anticipation of the future may appear to us as 
mediaeval naiveté, as a lack of historical perspective—the same historical 
naiveté with which Adam and Eve or in other plays other biblical per- 
sonalities are realistically depicted as Frenchmen of the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries. And, of course, there is indeed implied, in such 
phenomena, a naiveté and lack of historical perspective; but such an 
evaluation would not be exhaustive. The figurative interpretation, in 
spite of its stress on historical completeness derives its inspiration from 
the eternal wisdom of God, in whose mind there does not exist a 
difference of time. In His sight, what happens here and now, has 
happened from the very beginning, and may recur at any moment 
in the flow of time. At any time, at any place, Adam falls, Christ 
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sacrifices himself, and humanity, the bride of the Song of Songs, faithful, 
hopeful, and loving, searches for Him. A personality who is a figura 
Christi, as Adam is, has knowledge of the providential future—Christ 
knew that Judas would betray him, just as another figure of Christ, 
Charlemagne, “Charles li reis, nostre emperere maignes,” in the Chanson 
de Roland, knows from the very beginning that Ganelon is a traitor. The 
eternal coexistence in God's mind of all historical events is a conception 
best expressed by Saint Augustine’s doctrine that God keeps present 
in his mind all things past and future in their true reality—that therefore 
it is mot correct to speak of God’s fore-knowledge, but simply of his 
knowledge—‘scientia Dei non praescientia sed tantum scientia dici 
potest.” Figurism gives the basis for the mediaeval fusion of realistic 
naiveté and other-worldly wisdom. 
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Three Meanings of Symbolism 


The word “symbolism” usually conveys not so much a meaning as a 
vague expectation that the writer is going to try to be up to date. 
Whatever it means, however, is conceivably important to literary criti- 
cism, so it is perhaps time to review and arrange the meanings of the 
word that are relevant to that subject. I recognize three aspects of 
modern literature to which the term is applicable, and my present concern 
is to give a systematic account of them, not to introduce a new sense 
of my own. The reader will therefore find the details of my argument 
elementary; the arrangement of them may be new. 


When we read anything we find our understanding of what we read 
moving simultaneously in two directions. One direction is centrifugal, 
moving from the words to the things they mean, or, in practice, to our 
memory of the conventional association. The other direction is centri- 
petal, trying to build up out of the words a larger pattern or context, 
an attempt which normally expands until it reaches the whole verbal 
pattern. In the centrifugal movement, the word is a symbol in the sense 
of a sign, or representation of a thing outside the pattern of words. 
In the other movement the word is a symbol in the sense of an image, 
or unit of a verbal structure. 


These two processes take place in all reading. The difference between 
a verbal structure that is literary and one that is not is a difference in 
a final intention of producing a structure of images or of signs. If 
the writer's ultimate aim is not literary, he normally attempts to describe 
or give facts or truths about something, so that we read his words for 
their value as signs of that something. He is then judged by his truth, 
or correspondence between his words and the things they signify. 
Failure to correspond is falsehood; failure to make contact is tautology, 
a pattern of words which cannot come out of itself. 


These canons do not apply when the ultimate intention is literary, 
for in literature the relation of words to things is not true, not false, 
not tautological, and yet not meaningless either. It would best be 
described, perhaps, as hypothetical. In literature the sense of fact is 
subordinated to an ultimate intention of producing a pattern of words 
for its own sake. The sign-values of symbols are ancillary to their 
importance as a structure of images. The centripetal meaning, or self- 
contained verbal pattern, seems to be the field of the responses con- 
nected with pleasure, beauty and interest. The contemplation of a 
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detached pattern, whether of words or not, is clearly a major source 
of the sense of the beautiful, and of the pleasure that accompanies it. 
It often happens that a descriptive piece of writing, such as Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, survives by virtue of its “style,” or interesting 
verbal pattern, after its value as a representation of facts has faded. 

The old precept that poetry is designed to delight and instruct 
sounds like an awkward hendiadys, as we do not feel that a poem 
normally does two different things to us, but we can understand it 
when we relate it to these complementary aspects of symbolism. In liter- 
ature, that which entertains is prior to the didactic: or, as we may say, 
the reality-principle is subordinate to the pleasure-principle. In all 
descriptive verbal structures the order is reversed. Neither factor can, 
of course, ever be eliminated in any kind of writing. 

We are not concerned here with the status of verbal structures like 
theology or metaphysics, which in themselves are neither literary nor 
strictly factual. We are speaking from the point of view of literary 
criticism, according to which everything that relates literature to some- 
thing outside literature is equally didactic and equally descriptive, 
whether the material related is the nature of absolute being or advice 
on the raising of hops. It is clear too that the proportion between 
the sense of being pleasantly entertained and the sense of being awakened 
to reality will vary in different forms of literature. The sense of reality 
is, for instance, far higher in tragedy than it is in comedy, where the 
logic of events usually gives way to the audience’s desire for a happy 
ending. It is also likely that writers temperamentally inclined to one 
form will develop theories rationalizing their preference into a general 
law of literature. 

In modern literature we may, out of the abundance of such theories, 
select the two that illustrate our present discussion most clearly. In 
the kind of naturalism generally associated with the name of Zola 
we find an extreme development of the representational aspect of 
symbolism. Here literature goes about as far in the direction of being 
descriptive, and of being judged in terms of truth rather than inner 
coherence, as it could go and still remain literature. The conception 
of symbolism involved here is the one which literature has in common 
with everything else in words. The antithesis of naturalism is the treat- 
ment of literature as pure verbal pattern, in which all elements of 
direct or verifiable statement are eliminated as far as possible. This 
is the movement generally called symbolisme proper, a term here 
expanded to take in everything within the radius of its influence. What 
we have said implies that the name of one of its English descendants, 
imagism, is a good translation of it. The great strength of symbolisme was 
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that it did succeed in isolating the germ of literature, in identifying its 
distinctively literary quality. It may have been limited by its tendency 
to equate this isolation with the whole creative process, but what it 
lost in scope it gained in consistency. All its characteristics are solidly 
based on its conception of poetry as concerned with the centripetal 
aspect of meaning. 

Symbolisme maintains that the representational answer to the ques- 
tion “what does this mean?” should not be pressed in reading poetry. 
The poetic symbol means primarily itself in relation to the poem: if it 
is a symbol “of” anything, it is a symbol of the unity of the poem. 
In descriptive writing the centripetal aspect of meaning is a grammatical 
organization leading up, by clear syntax and a cautious incidental 
use of figurative language, to a systematic indication of things by words. 
Here the order of words follows the customary associative tracks of 
ordinary speech, for ordinary speech is utilitarian and descriptive. But 
in poetry influenced by the theories of symbolisme the indicative 
grammatical structure of ordinary speech is subordinated to metaphor, 
or the juxtaposing of images. The poem as a whole cannot represent 
or indicate anything except the state of mind which produced it. 


This last means that the unity of a poem is best apprehended as a 
unity of mood, a mood being a phase of emotion, and emotion being 
the ordinary word for the state of mind directed toward the experiencing 
of pleasure or the contemplating of beauty. And as moods are not 
long sustained, poetry, for symbolisme, is essentially lyric poetry, longer 
poems being held together only by the use of the grammatical structures 
appropriate to descriptive writing. Poetic images do not state or point 
to anything, but, by pointing to each other, they suggest or evoke the 
mood which informs the poem. That is, they express or articulate the 
mood. The emotion is not chaotic or inarticulate: it merely would 
have remained so if it had not turned into a poem, and when it does 
so, it #s the poem, not something else still behind it. Nevertheless the 
words “suggest” and “evoke” are appropriate, because in poetry the 
word does not echo the thing but other words, and the immediate 
impact poetry makes on the reader is that of incantation, a harmony of 
sounds and the sense of a growing richness of meaning unlimited 
by denotation. (The frequent references to music by exponents of 
symbolisme in this connection are vague and confusing. They do not 
make it clear that singing and chanting are, at least in modern times, 
opposite and irreconcilable ways of relating words and music. The 
words of a singable lyric are neutral and conventional, ready to be 
absorbed into a musical structure. Poets who want their lyrics chanted, 
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like the early Yeats, are precisely those who are most suspicious of 
musical settings. ) 

The word, then, is a symbol which turns away from its sign-meaning 
in the material world, not to point to something in the spiritual world, 
for this would still make it representational, but to awaken other words 
to suggest or evoke something in the spiritual world. This something 
is occasionally called by Mallarmé an Idea, but he usually speaks of it 
simply as a mystery, because it is manifested only in the poem, and the 
mind can gain no direct contact with it. It is rather a sense of spiritual 
unity suggested by words. Poetry leads us from the material thing 
through the verbal symbol as sign, into the verbal symbol as image, 
and thence into an apprehension of the Word, the unity of poetic 
experience. It follows that the relation of the material thing to the 
spiritual mystery of the Word is a kind of sacramental relation. Thus 
symbolisme, like the Courtly Love convention before it, resolves into 
an elaborate analogy of religion. The poet's attitude to his public is 
not democratic but catholic. He should avoid anything like rhetoric, 
or the market-place view of words as like coins, to be exchanged, not for 
their own sakes, but as a medium for actions toward things. So far from 
being introspective or solipsistic, however, the poet as a personality 
is not in his poem at all. He is a priest of a mystery; he turns his back 
on his hearers, and invokes, chanting in a hieratic tongue, the real 
presence of the Word which reveals the mystery. It is only within that 
presence that he and his hearers communicate, and the experience is 
always new, for the Word is of a virgin birth. The poet brings about 
an apocalyptic separation of the pure Word from the sub-intelligent fact 
or thing, and his emblem is the swan, which sings at the death of its 
material self. 


There is a broad consistency in the main tradition of symbolisme as 
it develops through Mallarmé (the above is largely paraphrased from 
Mallarmé) to Claudel, Péguy and Valéry in France, Rilke in Germany, 
and Pound and Eliot in England. There is a growing preoccupation 
with the conception of the “Word” both in its literary and in its larger 
aspects. These larger aspects are of course mainly religious, and by 
most poets of this group are explicitly related to the Christian conception 
of the Word of God as the Person of Christ. The application of such 
ideas need not be Christian, however: it certainly is not in Rilke, and 
in Pound it is linked, not to religion, but to a “Confucian” belief that 
the ordering of words is essential to the stability of society. 

Where the attitude to poetry is hieratic, one expects the attitude to 
society to correspond. Mallarmé is clear that the poet must be aristo- 
cratic: the primary emotion leading to creation is, on its negative 
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side, repugnance to a world which has only an acquisitive interest in 
words. The symbolist poet tends to think of society as a centripetal 
unity of images, where social ideals like royalty and nobility and 
courtesy are represented by the concrete images of king, noble and 
court. In such a society the poet has an obvious social function: in the 
modern world, poets have to form an intimate, almost conspiratorial 
group, courtiers of an invisible court. There are, of course, important 
differences among the attitudes that produced nostalgia for the artisto- 
cratic in Yeats, royalism in Eliot and fascism in Pound, but the reasons 
for adopting these attitudes have a strong family likeness. The same is 
true of the corresponding social attitudes of French poets in the tradition 
and of Rilke. In criticism, too, the tradition is broad enough to contain 
a great variety of differences in personal attitude. As a poet, T. S. Eliot 
has very little in common with Poe, yet Poe’s attack on the long poem 
and his defence of incantation belong to the same theoretical tradition 
as Eliot's conception of the poet as catalyst and of the image as the 
“objective correlative” of the emotion. 

This central tradition is flanked by a heresy on each side. On one 
side is the prophetic heresy of Rimbaud and his “déréglement de tous 
les sens,” which breaks through the hieratic attitude of symbolisme to 
something more primitive, ecstatic and oracular, in which the manic 
and mantic are united, and so moves away from Mallarmé’s belief in 
art as a rigorous control of random or accidental utterance. On the 
other side is the aesthetic heresy, the belief that poetry aims at creating 
beauty. Aestheticism is to art what hedonism is to morals, the fallacy 
of making an object out of an attribute. I call it a fallacy because it 
seems to be a rule in the arts that, while all great art may be described 
as beautiful, the deliberate attempt to beautify only weakens the 
creative energy. In the earlier English developments of symbolisme, in 
Dowson, Lionel Johnson, Francis Thompson and Oscar Wilde, one 
often feels that the effort to make everything equally beautiful tends 
to make the poetic images fuse together into a sticky gelatinous mass. 
Even in the manifestoes of the later imagism, the insistence on the 
hardness and precision of poetic images has a touch of shrillness about it, 
and its relation to the “color symphonies” of Fletcher and the prolix 
thapsodies of Amy Lowell is somewhat ambiguous. 

Not all verbal symbols which are units of a verbal structure can 
serve as signs: prepositions and conjunctions, for imstance, have no 
symbolic function except to inter-relate other words. The proliferation 
of such words, however, goes with analytic languages like English and 
French and the descriptive habit of mind which works more easily with 
such a language. Much of the grammatical obscurity of modern poetry 
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is connected with an attempt to retain a synthetic attitude to words 
which only a highly inflected language could sustain without some loss 
of clarity. (Most English words, other than onomatopoeic ones, which 
are in themselves images in the vulgar sense of word-pictures, are Latin 
words in which the picture has faded. Colloquial attempts to increase 
vividness of speech often take the form of recreations of such words: 
compare “highbrow” with “supercilious.” This fact about language puts 
the poet in a difficult position. He may describe things indirectly, 
thereby reviving the archaic forms of kenning and riddle, or he may 
make elaborate adjectival structures, hyphenated epithets and the like, 
carry the weight of his invention. The former method is especially 
characteristic of Rimbaud and the latter of the aesthetes. For the 
central tradition it becomes increasingly clear that the way to preserve 
hardness and precision is to base the diction on those images which 
are also signs, such as nouns and verbs. In practice this means that 
accuracy of observation, not a sense of beauty, is what is essential to 
sharpness of outline. In proportion as it realized this, English poetry 
influenced by symbolisme shook off a rather spineless languor and 
acquired far more energy and directness—so much so that the contrast 
between the later pre-Raphaelites and the mature verse of Pound and 
Eliot, even between the early and the later Yeats, is more striking than 
the continuity. A major influence in English poetry was the discovery 
that in Donne and his followers the whole world of conceptual thought 
had been used as effectively as observation of concrete things for 
poetic imagery. 

Thus the antithesis between symbolisme and naturalism began to 
dissolve. For writers of prose fiction in their turn realized that novelists 
who had devoted their attention to unifying the structure of their 
imagery were more serious artists than the documentary naturalists. 
Mallarmé and Zola represent a rather forced contrast in literature, but 
Laforgue and Flaubert do not, and the prose of Joyce, Proust and 
Virginia Woolf showed as much benefit from the rapprochement as 
the contemporary poetry. By the mid-twenties of this century, the best 
poetry and prose being written formed, on the whole, a varied but 
coherent and intelligible unification of sensibility. A new movement 
in criticism, based on the centripetal inter-relations of meaning in 
poetry, completed the structure. 

In this delightful and instructive development another tradition of 
symbolism in poetry tended to be overlooked, or, if remembered, men- 
tioned only to be condemned. This is the tradition of mythopoeic poetry 
which in England runs from Spenser through Milton into Blake, Shelley 
and Keats. In contrast to symbolisme, which is mainly French-inspired, 
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Catholic and intensely conservative, this mythopoeic tradition is mainly 
English-inspired, Protestant and revolutionary. It is also, again in marked 
contrast to symbolisme, fervently rhetorical. And although the kind 
of symbolism it favors enters into all poetry, like the other two, the 
distinctiveness of the English mythopoeic strain has never, I think, been 
properly isolated. Much of it forms part of Romanticism, but it is 
not Romanticism. Byron and Scott were typical Romantics, and owed 
their contemporary fame largely to that fact. But Blake, Keats and 
Shelley, the first two especially, had another quality which sets them 
outside the main Romantic movement, and the thoroughness with 
which Blake absorbed Milton, and Keats Spenser, shows their awareness 
of their traditions. 

The Romantic poets, however, were less interested in criticism than 
in the psychology of creation, and hence, while we read a great deal 
about the imagination and the way it operates as a mental process, we 
find no coherent theory of what it produces in poetry. It is clear, 
however, that they all regard imagination as a form of knowledge. The 
knowledge of things by signs is equated with the inductive and deductive 
operations of a “lower” reason (Verstand in German philosophy, “under- 
standing” in Coleridge, “ratio” in Blake), which relates the outer world 
to the subject, but not the subject to the outer world. That is, it 
presents the world in a way which excludes the moods and emotions 
of the subject, and is therefore mechanical. It is also a less complete 
knowledge than the imaginative knowledge which includes the sub- 
jective factors, and which is a higher reason (Vernunft, “secondary 
imagination,” “vision”). And just as logic is the grammar of the lower 
reason, so rhetoric is the grammar of vision. 

We now pass from the theory of Romantic poetry to what we can 
infer from its practice. The knowledge of things by signs is contained 
by an order of nature which is, however dead and mechanistic, at least 
clear and consistent. It follows that imaginative knowledge is also 
contained by a higher or visionary order. Our knowledge of nature 
is organized by the great inductions, or laws of nature, which form 
its leading principles. Our knowledge of the order of vision is similarly 
organized by certain integrating symbols which, by their recurrence 
in major poetry, enable us to bind our imaginative comprehension 
together. This gives us a third conception of the symbol, which regards 
it as neither image nor sign, but as the product of the two. We may 
call it the conception of the symbol as archetype or myth. 


Archetypal symbolism carries a step further the union of image and 
sign, already traced. It is fundamentally a rhetoric held together by 
certain key symbols, marked as important either by emphasis or by 
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recurrence. A simple example is a central symbol, a scarlet letter or 
a golden bowl or a white whale, which is dropped into a novel like 
a magnet into a pile of iron filings, to provide a unifying centre of 
attraction for all the other images. Because of its tolerance of rhetoric, 
archetypal symbolism faces its audience, and the drama is a genre 
as appropriate to it as the documentary novel is to naturalism or the 
artificial lyric to symbolisme. It makes art a direct revelation of 
knowledge, not an indirect suggestion to the feelings. Wherever we 
have archetypal symbolism, we pass from the question “What does 
this symbol, sea or tree or serpent or character, mean in this work of 
art?” to the question “What does it mean in my imaginative compre- 
hension of such things as a whole?” Thus the presence of archetypal 
symbolism makes the individual poem, not its own object, but a phase 
of imaginative experience. 

Romantic poets, as critics, seldom face the implications of the fact 
that the existence of mythopoeic poetry implies a unity of imaginative 
experience which contains all literature, and which would naturally 
lead to a search for the unifying factors of such experience. Perhaps 
a half-conscious resistance to tradition and authority may account for 
the attention given to imagination as a creative process starting de novo 
jn the mind of each poet. For the creative process is only one of 
these unifying factors; another is certainly tradition, with its handmaid 
convention, as was Clearly recognized in earlier centuries. In the Renais- 
sance, the poet was conceived as the courtier or public orator, who, 
as humanist, or custodian of the great Classical structure of ordered 
speech, adapts its forms to his own time. For Spenser and Milton at 
least, the Protestant sense of the personal possession of the Word of 
God by the believer reinforced and complemented Renaissance humanism. 
Here we have a third unifying factor, the conceptual unity of all words 
in the Word which we have already met in symbolisme in a different 
form. As with symbolisme, the religious affinities are not essential, 
which means that they must be separated for the purposes of criticism. 
Coleridge, however, flutters around the word “Logos” like a moth 
around a lamp, unwilling to take refuge like symbolisme in a sacramental 
analogy, even more unwilling to drop his hobby of giving evidences of 
Christianity whenever he opened his mouth on literature, and yet 
continually aware that he was somewhere near the centre of the whole 
problem of criticism. Only Blake seems to be clear that what the arche- 
typal poet directly reveals as imaginative knowledge is fundamentally 
an apocalyptic view of reality, which accounts for the strong revolu- 


tionary bias of archetypal poets. 
This last comes out in a curiously negative way in William Morris. 
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The Earthly Paradise personifies the great archetypal narratives of 
Mediterranean and Baltic culture as a group of old men who forsook 
the world during the Middle Ages, refusing to be made either kings 
or gods, and who now interchange their myths in an ineffectual land 
of dreams. In the whole context of Morris's thought, including its 
later Marxist developments, it is clear that these buried dreams have 
a tremendous revolutionary potency, as they are really the formal 
causes of all human energy. But there is no hint of this in The Earthly 
Paradise, which is a parable of archetypal poetry submerged by the 
antithesis of naturalism and symbolisme. 

It is impossible to understand the development of many modern 
poets without reference to this third conception of symbolism. The 
most striking example is Yeats. Yeats grew up in the tradition of 
symbolisme: the best known English book on the subject, that of 
Arthur Symons, was dedicated to him as its finest English representative. 
Yet he took pains to steep himself also in Blake, Spenser, Shelley and 
Morris, and tried to develop a rhetoric, to invent an iconography of 
archetypes, and to create a poetic drama (the struggles of symbolisme 
to make drama out of a profoundly anti-dramatic view of literature are 
full of a curious interest). He was deeply influenced by the Renaissance 
conception of the courtier, and though he tried to enter the temple 
of the Word through the dark and winding backstairs of occultism, what 
he was looking for is clear enough. 

And here, I am afraid, we have to stop rather abruptly, because 
modern criticism also stops here. Archetypal symbolism may be found 
in every poem worth reading, but criticism has little to tell us about it. 
This is chiefly because it has been so slow in gaining any real compre- 
hension of the poets mentioned in the latter part of this article, who 
cannot be understood at all without some knowledge of the archetypal 
conception of symbolism. To go further would take us into the criticism 
of the future, and into a fourth conception of the symbol as monad, 
or unit of total poetic experience, with the aid of which we might, 
perhaps, begin a frontal assault on poets of the rank of Dante and 
Shakespeare. For the present our motto must be ne plus ultra. 
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Legacy of Symbolism 


Ever since the rich period of symbolism, in fact, ever since the work 
of the two leading forerunners of symbolism, Nerval and Baudelaire, 
French poetry has been obsessed with the idea of purity. To achieve 
poetry of a “pure state” has been the persistent ambition of a century 
of literary, and specifically, poetic, endeavor. This ambition is to create 
poetry that will live alone, by itself and for itself. In a very deep sense, 
it is poetry of exile, narrating both the very real exile of Rimbaud from 
Charleville and from Europe, and Mallarmé’s more metaphysical exile 
within his favorite climate of absence. In this effort of poetry to be 
self-sufficient and to discover its end in itself, it has appropriated more 
and more pervasively throughout the span of one hundred years the 
problems of metaphysics. As early as Nerval, who actually incorporated 
the speculations of the 18th century #luminés, poetry tried to be the 
means of intuitive communication between man and the powers beyond 
him. Nerval was the first to point out those regions of extreme tempta- 
tion and extreme peril which have filled the vision of the major poets 
who have come after him. 


This search for “purity” in poetic expression is simply a modern term 
for the poet's will of all ages to break with daily concrete life, to pass 
beyond the real and the pressing problems of the moment. Poets have 
always tended to relegate what may be called “human values” to novels 
and tragedies or to their counterparts in earlier literary periods. Poetry 
is the crossroads of man’s intelligence and imagination, from which he 
seeks an absolute beyond himself. That is why the term “angelism” has 
been used to designate the achievement and the failures of the modern 
poets, especially those of Rimbaud and Mallarmé. Baudelaire called the 
poet, “Icarus,” and Rimbaud called him “Prometheus, fire-stealer.” The 
progressive spiritualization of modern art in all its forms is its leading 
characteristic. It brings with it a misson comparable to that of the 
angels, and also a knowledge of pride and defeat which, strikingly, 
are the most exact characteristics of some of the great poetic works 
of our day. Defeat of one kind is in Mallarmé’s faun and in his Igitur. 
Claudel, in discussing Igstwr, called it a “catastrophe.” Defeat of another 
kind is in the long literary silence of Rimbaud, after his 20th or 21st 
year. And still of another kind, there is defeat in most of the poetry 
of the surrealists who found it impossible to apply their poetic theory 
rigorously to their actual poems. 

The example of Mallarmé’s art was never considered so fervently 
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and piously as during the decade 1940-1950. His lesson is the extra- 
ordinary penetration of his gaze at objects in the world, and the 
attentive precision with which he created a world of forms and pure 
relationships between the forms. His will to abstraction isolated the 
object he looked at and his will of a poet condensed the object 
into its essence and therefore into its greatest power of suggestive- 
ness. The object in a Mallarmé poem is endowed with a force of 
radiation, with a force that is latent and explosive. The irises, for 
example, in Prose pour des Esseimtes, have reached a “purity” from 
which every facile meaning has been eliminated. Such flowers as these 
come from the deepest soil of the poet's consciousness and emotions. 
They retain in their “purity,” exempt as they are from all usual re- 
sponses, the virtue of their source in great depths and dreams. Their 
purity is their power to provoke the multiple responses of the most 
exacting readers, those who insist that an image appear in its own 
beauty, isolated from the rest of the world and independent of all 
keys and obvious explanations. Whatever emotion, whatever passion 
was at the source of the poem, it has been forgotten in the creation 
of the poem. Poetry makes no attempt to describe or explain passion 
—that is the function of the prose writer, of the novelist; rather the 
object or the image is charged with the burden of the literal experience. 
The image becomes the experience, but so changed that it is no 
longer recognizable. 


The metaphor is an image endowed with a strange power to create 
more than itself. Mallarmé’s celebrated sonnet on the swan caught in 
the ice of a lake, Le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd'hui, illustrates 
this power of a metaphor to establish a subtle relationship between 
two seemingly opposed objects in the world: a swan and a poet. The 
relationship is not stated in logical specific terms, but it is implied 
or suggested or evoked by the metaphor. The reader's attention is 
fixed on the swan, as it is almost never fixed on an ordinary object 
in the universe. This attention which the metaphor draws to itself 
becomes something comparable to a spiritual activity for the reader, 
as it had once been for the poet. His consciousness is contained within 
the metaphor. When the metaphor is an image of a sufficiently 
general or collective meaning, it becomes a myth, not merely establishing 
a relationship with another object, but translating some aspect of man’s 
destiny or man’s nature. It is often difficult to draw a clear distinction 
between a metaphor and a myth, as in the case of Mallarmé’s swan, 
who testifies to a basic human struggle and defeat. 

Today, in the middle of the century, sixty years after his death, 
Rimbaud’s fame is higher than ever and the influence of the poetry 
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is felt everywhere. Editions of his work multiply each year. More than 
500 books about him have been written in all languages. Perhaps never 
has a work of art provoked such contradictory interpretations and 
appreciations. One hears of his legend everywhere, and underneath the 
innumerable opposing beliefs, one continues to follow the legend of 
a genius who renounced his genius to embrace silence and conceal 
whatever drama tormented him. He was the adolescent extraordinarily 
endowed with sight and equally endowed with speech, but with the advent 
of manhood he deliberately desisted from the prestige of letters and a 
poet’s career. The period of wonderment about his life and his flight 
from literature is just about over now. In its place, the study of the 
writings themselves is growing into its own, and it is obvious that their 
mystery far exceeds the actual language of the writings. With Mallarmé’s, 
it forms the most difficult work to penetrate, in French poetry, and 
the most rewarding to explore because for both of them, poetry was the 
act of obedience to their most secret drama. 

The work of Rimbaud is far more knowable than his life, but in 
his case especially, the ome cannot be dissociated from the other. 
The example of his human existence has counted almost as much 
as the influence of his writing. Breton named him a surrealist by his 
life, and Riviére named him the supreme type of innocent. Although 
it must, in all justice, be noted that Breton modified his earlier view 
and called Rimbaud an apostate, one who renounced his discoveries 
and called them “sophisms.” Nerval’s suicide and Lautréamont’s total 
disappearance would please the surrealists more than Rimbaud’s final 
choice of another kind of life than that of poetry. 

Rimbaud’s example will remain that of the poet opposing his civiliza- 
tion, his historical moment, and yet at the same time revealing its very 
instability, its quaking torment. He is both against his age and of it. 
By writing so deeply of himself, he wrote of all men. By refusing to 
take time to live, he lived a century in a few years, throughout its 
minute phases, rushing toward the only thing that mattered to him: 
the absolute, the certainty of truth. He came closest to finding this 
absolute in his poet's vision. That was “the place and the formula” 
he talked of and was impatient to find, the spiritual hunt that didn’t 
end with the prey seized. Rimbaud’s is the drama of modern man, as 
critics have often pointed out, by reason of its particular frenzy and 
precipitation, but it is also the human drama of all time, the drama 
of the quest for what has been lost, the unsatisfied temporal existence 
burning for total satisfaction, for total certitude. Because of Rimbaud’s 
universality, or rather because of poetry’s universality, the Charleville 
adolescent can seemingly appropriate and justify any title: metaphysician, 
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angel, voyou, seer, reformer, reprobate, materialist, mystic. The poet, 
as Rimbaud conceived of him, is, rightfully, all men. He is the supreme 
savant. The private drama of one boy, which does fill the poignant 
pages of Une Saison en Enfer, is always deepened into the drama of 
man, tormented by the existence of the ideal which he is unable to 
reach. And likewise, the pure images of Les Illuminations, which 
startle and hold us by their own intrinsic beauty, were generated and 
formed by a single man in the solitude of his own hope to know reality. 

To the role of magus and prophet for the poet, so histrionically 
played by Victor Hugo, was substituted the role of magician, incarnated 
not solely by Rimbaud (whose Lettre du Voyant of 1871 seems to be 
its principal manifesto) but by Nerval and Baudelaire, who preceded 
him, by his contemporary Mallarmé, and by his leading disciples, the 
surrealists, thirty years after his death. This concept of the poet as 
magician dominates most of the poetic transformations and achieve- 
ments of the last century. The poem, in its strange relationship with 
witchcraft, empties itself of much of the grandiloquence and pomposity 
of romanticism. The poet, in his subtle relationship with the mystic, 
rids himself of the traits of the Hugoesque prophet and the vain ivory- 
tower attitude of a Vigny. This emphasis on the poet as the sorcerer 
in search of the unknown and the surreal part of his own being has 
also caused him to give up the poetry of love, or especially the facile 
love poetry of a Musset. Except for the poems of Eluard (and a few 
pages of Breton), there has been no love poetry in France since 
Baudelaire! 


The modern poet in France has become the magician, in accordance 
with the precepts of Mallarmé, or a visionary, in the tradition of 
Rimbaud, by his willful or involuntary exploration of dreams and 
‘subconscious states. He prefers, to the coherence and the colors of 
the universe which the romantics celebrated, the incoherence and the 
half-tones of the hidden universe of the self. There they have learned 
to come upon thoughts and images in their nascent form, in their 
primitive beginnings before a conscious control had been exercised 
over them. The vert paradis of the child’s world, first adumbrated by 
Baudelaire, is the world which the modern poet has tried to rediscover. 
To descend into it brought about a divorce between the poet and the 
real world around him. The world of childhood and innocency is so 
obscured in mystery and has been so outdistanced by the gadgets of 
adulthood, that to return there, a system of magic, a new series of 
talismans, has to be invented. The richest source of the poet turned 
out to be the subconscious, precisely that in himself which had not 
been expressed. The pride of the romantic poet and the somewhat 
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melodramatic solitude he so often created for himself unquestionably 
helped him later to discover the new regions of his spirit. The historical 
period of romanticism is seen more and more clearly to be the 
preparation for the far richer periods of symbolism and post-symbolism 
when the poetic word is understood in terms of its potential magic 
and the symbol in its power of exorcism. 

The critical writings of Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Valéry are as 
important as their poetry. They discovered, as if for the first time, some 
of the oldest laws of poetry. What Racine did in the 17th century for 
the ageless laws of tragedy, Baudelaire did in the 19th for the ageless 
laws of poetry. He saw the constraints of rhythm and rhyme to be, 
not arbitrary, but imposed by a need of the human spirit. A great line 
of poetry combines a sensual element with an intellectual vigor, and 
Valéry marvelled at the delicate equilibrium which poetry established 
between them. This very equilibrium was defined by the modern poet 
as the witchcraft, or the incantation of the word, which no other kind 
of word possesses. Poetry is not, therefore, the art of obstacles and 
rules, but the art of triumph over obstacles, the art whose beauty is 
accomplished by the enveloping of obstacles and the transcending of 
adventure, brutality, love, sorrow. Modern poetry will one day be 
described as the revindication of the profoundest principle of classicism 
where the most universal problems of life are transcribed in a style of 
language that has reached a high degree of enchantment. The most 
obscure mysteries of the French language, and of language in general, 
were explored by Rimbaud, in his seeming anarchy and disorder, and 
by Mallarmé, in his seeming abstractions and absences. The poetry 
toward which they were moving, almost without fully realizing it, 
and which they almost reached, was poetry which would have sung only 
of itself. Claudel and Valéry, in their time and in their acknowledged 
role of disciples, realized more acutely than Rimbaud and Mallarmé 
the perils of such an attainment, and they willfully diverted poetry from 
anarchy or verbal alchemy to a religious celebration of the universe, 
and from the dream of poetic purity to a celebration of the intellect. 


Just at the moment when poetry might have become an abnegation 
or a defeat, it was redefined by Claudel as a conquest of the universe. 
Claudel’s method, the new freedom of poetic expression developed by 
Léon-Paul Fargue, the new strength of poetic enumeration and breath 
discovered by Saint-John Perse, helped to close off the danger which 
poetry courted in the writings of Rimbaud and Mallarmé. If with 
Mallarmé, poetry stopped being essentially a lofty mode of expression, 
it became in the subsequent poets what it had been only partially 
with Mallarmé: an instrument of knowledge, an art in the service of 
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the human spirit utilized in order to reach a higher degree of domination 
and knowledge of self. Cubism, surrealism, existentialism, have been 
some of the successive chapters in this same quest dominated by poetic 
experimentation. One of the most recent episodes is lettrism, revealed 
by Isidore Isou in his book, Introduction @ une nouvelle poésie et 
a une nouvelle musique (Gallimard, 1947). This criticism of language, 
remarkably youthful in its violence and boldness, will in time be 
rightfully attached to Rimbaud’s revolution. Older thinkers in France 
today, men like Rolland de Renéville, Thierry Maulnier, Jean Paulhan, 
Jules Monnerot, Roger Caillois, Maurice Blanchot, have devoted the 
major part of their work to inquiries into the meaning and the scope 
of poetry. Their investigations and elucidations are varied, but they 
all agree on seeing poetry as one of the extreme “experiments” of 
modern times. The basis of their important works is in their several 
interpretations of symbolism, in their effort to analyze the indifference 
of the symbolist toward the world, his narcissism, and the closeness 
he came to a destruction of poetry by itself. They are the major 
critics who have seen the poetry of post-symbolism in France, the 
poetry that has been published between 1900 and 1950, as the recon- 
struction of poetry. 

Because of the extreme solitude of the poet, spoken of by Baudelaire 
and poignantly epitomized in the life story of Rimbaud, and because 
of the extreme detachment from the world exemplified in the art 
of Mallarmé poetry almost ceased being the full creation that it really is, 
that of a word which bears in itself the very substance of man. The 
past fifty years have witnessed a return of poetry to the joys and 
sufferings of man. This has represented a revindication of the complete 
freedom of poetry, after the dizzying lessons of magic and abstractions, 
of Rimbaud’s alchemy and Mallarmé’s purity. The act of constructing 
a poem has helped the poet to construct himself. The miracle of poetry 
has always been the conferring of a new life on that which already 
has life. By means of the word, designating signs in the physical world, 
the poet creates a world which is eternal. The lucidity with which the 
modern poet has learned to do this would probably not have developed 
without the examples of Baudelaire and the two major poets who 
succeeded him. 


A poem is a marriage between expression and meaning. In order 
to compose the poem, the poet has to question everything all over 
again, because a successful poem is a new way of seeing and apprehending 
something which is familiar. This is Mallarmé’s profoundest lesson and 
it seems now to be fully incorporated in the contemporary poetic 
consciousness. The poet's power of questioning the universe is essential. 
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His capacity to be amazed at what he beholds is his sign. Without it, 
his poem will never be the revelation it should be, the revelation to 
himself and to his readers of what his questioning glance has resurrected, 
illuminated and understood. In order to be amazed, the poet has to 
practice a freedom which is unusual, because it is related to everything: 
the physical world, morality, mythology, God. The practice of this 
freedom insures what we may best call the poetic response to the world 
and to everything in it. This is vigilance, attentiveness, lucidity: all 
those disciplines which are impossible to define but which the artist 
needs in order to achieve his work. 

Since 1940, French poetry has drawn its themes more directly from 
the tragic quality of contemporary events: blood, catastrophe, hope, 
than it did in the periods of Baudelaire or Mallarmé. And yet this 
poetry is far from being a reportage or direct transcription. The lesson 
taught by Mallarmé that there is no such thing as immediate poetry 
is to such a degree the central legacy of modern poetry, that the younger 
poets move instinctively toward the eternal myths, like that of Orpheus, 
which are just beyond the event, the first reactions and the first senti- 
ments. The myth is man’s triumph over matter. It is his creation of a 
world drawn from the world of appearance. It is the world of poetry 
we are able to see and comprehend far more easily than the real world. 
This process was once called inspiration or enthusiasm by the Greeks. 
The modern poets prefer to call it the alchemy or the quintessence of 
the word. The part of poetry has always come from a new ordering 
of the real, a new arrangement of ordinary words and common phrases 
created as a means to hold on to the real and contemplate it. This was 
the fundamental belief of symbolism which has continued to our day 
and by which the modern poet denies that poetry is an arbitrary con- 
vention. Rather it is an enterprise of the human spirit, directed toward 
the living words of speech, or rather toward that invisible world which 
provides words with their life. Between the object and the symbol, 
there is a distance to be covered, an experience to be explored which is 
the very act of poetry: the imposition of order on words. 


This essay is part of an introduction to an anthology, MID CENTURY FRENCH 
POETS, edited by Wallace Fowlie, to be published in the spring of 1952, by 
Twayne Publishers. We express our gratitude for permission to print. 
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The Universal Language 
of Symbolism 


It is a singular paradox that the hermetic poetry of an exclusive literary 
coterie in France at the close of the nineteenth century should have set 
the fashion for the development of poetry throughout the western literary 
world. The paradox is even more striking because these poets seem to 
have condemned themselves, according to certain impressive social 
standards, to sterile intellectualism and oblivion. In fact, the position of 
the symbolist poet today is as ambiguous as the position of poetry 
itself. In a materialistic civilization where science dominates and a 
pragmatic view of life is easily assumed, where a decadent rationalism 
justfies a facile optimism, the symbolist poet, like his American counter- 
part the imagist, espouses the cause of poetry, embraces an ideal of 
purity in art, links the purpose of literature to metaphysics and pro- 
claims the reality of a world of essences as concrete, as absolute as the 
Aristotelian categories. In a democratic world, he is an aristocrat. 
In a world that seems to tend by nature towards uniformity, he pro- 
claims the merit of the particular and the individual. Civically speaking, 
he is an ivory-towerite. Nor is his cause advanced by the Pythian 
nature of his utterance. The symbolist poet seems to justify the con- 
descension which in many circles still surrounds the issue of modern 
art—whether in music, poetry or painting—and which often provokes 
more serious retaliation than mere ridicule. He seems to close to 
himself the domain of classic universality as it was defined and under- 
stood in the past, failing at the same time to enter the broad avenues 
of ready comprehension and effortless clarity offered by popular appeal. 
Some might even speak of treason. 


Poéte, tu nous trahis! Porte-parole, ol portes-tu cette parole 
que nous t’'avons confiée? 

Voici que tu passes 4 l’ennemi! Voici que tu es devenu comme 
la nature et ton langage autour de nous aussi privé d’attention 
pour nous que les collines.* 


Yet this is the poet proclaimed, at least by the specialists, the 
father of modern poetry. The prestige of Baudelaire and Rimbaud reaches 
far beyond the national boundaries of French literature and symbolist 
doctrines are the source of modern poetics. The international origins 
of the symbolist movement, its international influence and fame stand 


1 Paul Claudel, Cing grandes Odes, Gallimard 1936, p. 153. 
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in contradiction to the accusations of insularism. Even the celebrated 
hermeticism, so variously decried, has become a recognized technique 
of modern poetry, freeing the poet to write of a range of experience 
unknown to the classical author. The symbolists are still the august 
authority from whom the modern poet remotely borrows dignity when 
he proceeds to explore and express the depths of his own subjectivity. 
If the symbolist poet has lost in the realm of popular appeal, he has 
gained immeasurable ground among the practitioners and enthusiasts 
of poetry in all countries, for the definition of poetry is broader today, 
more audacious and inclusive, more specific and rigorous, because of 
the efforts of the recondite, exclusive school. A curious paradox, the 
paradox of poetry itself, seems to be in effect. For if the symbolist poets 
cannot always be read by the public apparently qualified to read them, 
they are, on the other hand, accessible to a more universal public of the 
world-at-large. Perhaps this is because the symbolist poet was the first 
at the close of the nineteenth century to have the ambition of addressing 
the modern world, beyond the French in which he wrote, in the universal 
language of poetry itself. 

It would seem that poetry, not unlike science, took an unexpected 
turn at the close of the last century. Actually the new direction of poetry 
had been in force for considerable time. Since the romantics, the full 
implications of the new tendencies had slowly become apparent. Like 
the social revolutions after 1789, which carried Europe inevitably towards 
republicanism,—while at the same time a dream of monarchy continued 
to prevail—poetry seemed destined to evolve towards a rational univer- 
salism available to the many, increasingly clear and perfect in the 
terms of its expression. Losing its ornaments, reinvigorating itself in 
the demands of the rising masses for a primitive clarity and simplicity 
of expression, an authentic robustness, a masculine outdoor vigor of 
style and vision, poetry could hope ultimately to achieve the level of 
popular song. To some extent this occurred in America where the poetry 
of Whitman, who shared much with the symbolists, corresponded to 
the new democratic vistas. But even in America it became increasingly 
apparent, as the century progressed, that the rising masses had little 
use or need for poetry, that an essential contradiction existed between 
the proletariat, at least as it was evolving, and verse! In Europe and 
especially in France, where literary doctrines achieve a state of crisis, 
the essential inconsistency was even more apparent. While the early 
nineteenth century in America remained imitatively classical on the 
whole, unexciting and pedestrian, the European romantics engaged in 
a war of individualism that was to become the crux of the emerging 
modern age. Classical European society had preserved the poet as a 
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precious ward; in the new society he was hurled among outcasts who 
were to form, in self-defense, the new Bohéme. As the Bohéme evolved, 
it became clear that its highest function was to preserve and encourage the 
arts. It became similarly clear that the new middle classes had little true 
sympathy for the arts,—actually a real antipathy—and that the proletariat 
was sublimely untouched by art at all. Art remained aristocratic by nature, 
aloof though available, vulnerable in spite of its claims to immortality. 

In the purely social sphere, the parallel was even more clear. It was 
not until all men had in some measure been proclaimed officially equal 
that their essential differences truly emerged. Technically speaking, 
former class distinctions had been abolished, but the new society was so 
fraught with class differences that there were not sufficient terms to 
qualify them. The multitude of isms which came into being in the 
nineteenth century faithfully reflected the new state of affairs. In this 
multiplicity of social, artistic, historical phenomena, the poet slowly 
learned to define himself, to situate himself with reference to his fellow- 
men, to delimit and declare the nature of his function in the world. 
He discovered that he was different from other men. He discovered what 
it had meant in the past, from the days of Greece and Rome to the 
present, to be protected by a rigid essentialistic society which collaborated 
with him in his sublime functions. Before the challenge of modern 
society, his venerable universality came into question. He discovered 
that he belonged to a minority, that he had powerful enemies, that 
his greatest gifts were unappreciated, that he was misunderstood, that 
he was alone. To an extent this is merely the discovery of modern man. 
But the poet, progressing slowly through the various stages of his newly 
revealed human condition, interpreted his experience in poetic terms. 
Inevitably he made a contribution to civilization. 


In Europe, where the dignity of the poet rested on firm foundations, 
where the bourgeois took up the cause of traditional classicism, the 
struggle was overt, explicit, articulate. In America, less “modern” 
ideologically, more unconsciously modern in fact, the struggle was 
covert, less organized, more dependent on the solitary efforts of power- 
ful individuals. There was freedom for the poet in America, freedom 
of a kind that Europe could not offer, but there was also a singular 
lack of stimulation. Poets were consequently few in the new country, 
traditional,—until Whitman—writing for a diffuse ideal public pos- 
sessed of a sovereign inertia. Meanwhile the great common denominator 
of material welfare had taken hold with the middle classes who invented 
and supported it, successfully holding in check, with persuasive dis- 
couragement, the cause of disinterested art in the new world. A condi- 
tion prevailing even today and generally accounting for the high level 
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of mediocre literature in this country and the general absence of 
exciting works of art. 

Meanwhile the European poet had achieved some success in his new 
struggle. His greatest success was, of course, to preserve poetry in a 
world in which it seemed not impossible that it might disappear. The 
existentialists have recently taught us to recognize the temporal im- 


permanence of art. The militant poets of the nineteenth century were 
the first to wage war in its defense. The romantics wrote poetry; the 


Parnassians refined it; the symbolists, in true French fashion, gathered 
together with various European poetic doctrines from Germany, England, 
America, as well as France, allowed themselves to be inspired by them, 
translated, imitated, invented; and in the course of a short literary genera- 
tion presented to the world an essence of poetry which only the French, 
keepers of doctrine, were qualified to give. Poetry and reason, though 
wrenched away from traditional French rationalism in the process, were 
reconciled. Poetry was wedded to the classical essentialism which had 
made France the fille ainée d’Aristote, wedded to the metaphysics and 
Western theology which had made France the fille ainée de l’Eglise, 
wedded ideologically to modern science which has made France the 
intellectual prodigy of literature in the twentieth century. The symbolists, 
in their ivory towers, had fastened poetry into the question of the new 
condition humaine and had raised the question—perhaps the greatest 
poetic “thought” since Aristotle—of the condition de la poésie. They 
saved the cause of poetry in the modern world by making poetry—and 
poetics—possible. They were among those to salvage an inherent 
element of Western culture, its essentialistic idealism, to which the 
new existential elements of society constituted a serious threat. 

Since the days of Plato and Aristotle, since the days of the Medieval 
Church, since post-Renaissance rationalism, this idealism had persisted 
like a buttress, an archetype of Western culture. It had its moral, social, 
esthetic counterparts, but in all domains it served the purpose of the 
musical phrase of Vinteuil for Swann. The illusion of life depended 
upon this illusion of reality. 

... la phrase de Vinteuil avait . . . épousé notre condition mortelle, 
pris quelque chose d’humain qui était assez touchant. Son sort 
était lié a l'avenir, 4 la réalité de notre ame dont elle était un des 
ornements les plus particuliers, les mieux différenciés. Peut-étre 
est-ce le néant qui est le vrai et tout notre réve est-il inexistant, 
mais alors nous sentons qu'il faudra que ces phrases musicales, 
ces notions qui existent par rapport 4 lui, ne soient rien non plus. 
Nous périrons, mais nous avons pour Otages ces captives divines 
qui suivront notre chance. Et la mort avec elles a quelque chose 
de moins amer, de moins inglorieux, peut-étre de moins probable.’ 
2 Du Cété de chez Swann, Gallimard 1919, vol. 2, p. 191. 
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“To seize poetry in its essence.” The symbolists helped to do what 
the existentialists have felt such an urgent necessity to undo. By raising 
the question of an essence of poetry,—and consequently the nature 
and essence of art and man—the symbolists allowed the question of 
Idealism to arise, creating a problem of poetry. Their partial solutions 
are still a point of departure today. 

By attempting to seize poetry in its essence, the symbolist raises 
general questions of universality on which our Western civilization 
depends. Universality of man; universality of art; universality of social 
structure; universality of religion; universality of the poetic Word. The 
belief in the existence of such universality was the moral and ethical 
basis of symbolist esthetics. As the ideal has greater validity than the 
idealist who subseribes to it, possessing the ultimate validity and 
authority, the absolute quality which the individual cannot achieve, 
implying some ultimate dimension of obedience and submission, so the 
poet stands before the universe. His human synthesis brings to him the 
full resources,—intellectual, sensual, emotional, spiritual,—of the poetic 
language of which he is the supreme translator. From the universal 
Word to the language of man, he works back and forth, by means of 
the universal correspondences, in terms of the medium of poetry. 
The language he speaks is not that of the pure poetry, the silence of the 
universe, but the perfect word, the langage dans un langage, of Valéry, 
which man can interpret if he learns to read its Pythian messages. 

Professor Cazamian has demonstrated that this language is inevitably 
the language of poetry.* Hence its essential difference from the language 
of prose, its aristocratic nature, its affective imagery, even its hermeti- 
cism, its audacious sensualism in all registers, its use of synesthesia, its 
obedience to the universal laws of analogy. 

But the existence of a possible universal language of poetry is 
vastly complicated by the ambiguous nature of literature. Like the third 
estate on the eve of the French Revolution, literature seems to be 
everything, to be recognized as nothing in particular and to demand that 
it finally be recognized as something. By removing poetry from the 
category of literature and identifying it with music, the symbolists were 
able to isolate its specific nature. Even Sartre groups poetry with music, 
sculpture, painting, which seem by definition to speak a universal 
language. We may see in this assimilation of poetry to music, painting, 
sculpture, a perception of the fundamental nature of poetry and a defini- 
tion of its function. It is not that poetry is like the arts to which it is 
compared, but that it is different in essence from literature in general 
of which it has seemingly been a part. No utilitarian definition of 


8 Louis Cazamian, Symbolisme et poésie, Ed. de la Baconniére, Neuchatel, 1947. 
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poetry can state what this nature of poetry is, but the symbolist poet, 
the idealist, has perceived and stated it for the modern world. Moréas, 
in his symbolist manifesto, has described the nature of poetic language, 
indicating the direction of symbolist art: 


... il faut au Symbolisme un style archétype et complexe: d’impollués 
vocables, la période qui s’arcboute alternant avec la période aux 
défaillances ondulées, les pléonasmes significatifs, les mystérieuses 
ellipses, l'anacoluthe en suspens, tout trop hardi et multiforme; 
enfin la bonne langue—instaurée et modernisée—, la bonne et 
luxuriante et fringante langue francaise d’avant les Vaugelas et 
les Boileau-Despréaux, la langue de Francois Rabelais et de 
Philippe de Commines, de Villon, de Rutebeuf et de tant 
d'autres écrivains libres et dardant le terme du langage, tels les 
Toxotes de Thrace leurs fléches sinueuses.* 


It is the term “archétype” that is of special interest here, since it 
reveals the concern of the symbolist with an idea of pure language which 
places poetry among the archetypes of the Platonic world. It is in this 
respect that one may speak of a universal language of poetry for, in 
the world of Platonic essences, such archetypes are the ultimate form 
and reality of nature, applicable to all men. Though modern phenom- 
enology has relegated such essences to mythology, they remain impor- 
tant to the artist and the poet who entertains a relationship with ideas 
that is concrete and realistic. It is this that makes him the servant of his 
art, the bearer of the divine flame, whose notion of discipline and 
work is founded in the discipline and work necessary within himself 
before artistic realization can be achieved. It is for this reason that 
the work of the symbolist poet begins with a metaphysical experience 
in which the nature of the world, reality, man—and consequently 
poetry—is revealed to him. His function is determined by this revela- 
tion and his technique is molded by it. Far from being unengaged as 
Sartre would have him, the poet is supremely engaged by definition and 
if he seems not to exploit words, but to serve them, it is because his 
purpose is not to exploit the universe, but to serve it instead. Valéry 
expresses his sympathy with things unhuman as superior to things 
human, maintaining that it is in the former than man has made his 
greatest accomplishments. It is an accomplishment of the modern poet 
to achieve a definition of poetry in terms of poetry, even at the expense 
of seeming to fall into the logic of narcissism. In this he reverses the 
even progressive tide of historical rationalism. Thus the symbolist poet 
brings to poetry a definition that is essentially technical, word-bound, 


* Quoted by Guy Michaud in La Doctrine Symboliste, Nizet, 1947, p. 25. 
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exclusively poetic. Non-relativistic and absolute—« prioristic after a 
manner that is 4 posteriori—he is the antithesis, though not the con- 
tradiction of the modern existential philosopher. 

It is this essentialism which, like all essentialism, has often made 
the symbolists seem to be the victims of a vicious circle, cut off from 
reality in any pragmatic sense, from communication with the public, 
even with the race, condemned to the arid realms of metaphysical 
adventure. In a broader sense, this is merely the meaning of silence in 
the poetic experience of the symbolist poet, the manifest and dramatic 
failure in which the genesis of poetry occurs, the impossibility as well 
as the achievement of expression which are so important in Mallarmé, 
Rimbaud or Valéry. But how then is poetry possible? 

It is the belief of the symbolist poet, when he defines the nature 
of the poetic word, that here in the domain of poetry lies one common 
denominator of mankind. Here is one of the eternal essences of art 
that has made for a belief in immortality in the Western world. He 
believes as well that this poetic Word will be characterized, as always, 
by number, rhythm, imagery, mystery; that these qualities will be a 
reflection of the nature of the objective universe as it is revealed to the 
subjectivity of man. The poet’s themes will be the themes of the human 
drama perceived in modern terms: time, life, death, reality, the individual 
in eternal tragic confrontation of the universe. The poet, far from 
placing himself at the other end of the human condition,’ extends and 
expounds the nature of the human condition, speaking from the point 
of view of those transcendent values for which the modern world feels 
such acute need, and of which it finds exponents, with such great 
difficulty. He dares to call this language the universal Word, a concept 
which goes beyond the national bounderies of language and embraces 
the universal phenomenon of speech. The phenomenon of poetry will 
thus be common to the human experience and will constitute at least 
a portion of the poet's definition of the human condition. That such 
universality exists is demonstrated by the paradoxical persistance of 
Homeric poetry in the Western world. It has achieved universal recog- 
nition in spite of the imperfect translations through which it has become 
known. One might add that even the defects of these conventional trans- 
lations have become symbols of the authentic poetic quality which they 
both conceal and reveal. Ridiculous as autonomous poetry, they represent 
in stenographic form the ineffable ancient lyricism which has not en- 
tirely been lost. 


The symbol is the poet’s means of making the transition from the 
world of the real to the world of the ideal. It is an articulation of his 


5 cf. Sartre, What is Literature? Philosophical Library, 1949, p. 18. 
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transcendental positivism, eminently valuable at a time when scientific 
positivism was tending to be more and more dogmatic. It is an audacious 
affirmation of the probable relationship between a phenomenological 
world and a world of essences, revealed to the poet, articulated by him 
for the benefit of mankind. In such a metaphysical context, the word 
is posited as an absolute. We recall Mallarmé’s famous phrase to Degas, 
reported by Valéry. The individual word,—even the syllable, the sound, 
the “phoneme”—is a powerful agent of evocation. Each word recalls 
a complex of natural and metaphysical experiences. It is an entity to be 
respected, explored, understood. It is a summation of centuries of sensory 
and intellectual experience, commanding within the range of its power 
dignity, pathos, tragedy, color, light, etc. It is apparent that such words 
are not the words of the dictionary, but the vocabulary of the poet and 
the race. They contain the virtual shock necessary to artistic expression. 
But individual words are not enough to make poetry possible. They must 
be assembled, juxtaposed, arranged. For this syntax is necessary. Syntax 
reveals the multiple relationships which may exist among words, which 
by analogy exist among the phenomena of the universe. It is this har- 
monious, universal system which regulates the poet’s prosody, creates 
the perspectives and dimensions of his message. The universal law of 
analogy enables the poet to express the multiple parallelisms, the 
countless equivalents that exist in nature of which the formulae of the 
scientist are rational interpretations. The latter seizes these relationships 
as far as possible in themselves, outside of the human condition, while 
the poet seizes them at the other extreme, within the non-scientific 
bias of an intuitive synthesis of man. The drama of synesthesia is that 
it implies being and reality in every register of human sensitivity, in 
all modes of being which are related to each other. From the point 
of view of this synthesis, it is possible to assume that if man is universal, 
so are his music, his poetry, his arts. 

But the symbolist poet does not strive merely to restore the abstract 
universality of rationalism, nor does he propose the concrete universality 
of the existentialists. He obliges us rather to consider the possibility 
that universality does not mean the all-inclusive applicability of the 
general to the specific, but is rather the indigestible absolute which the 
specific invariably includes. Such a conviction, the antithesis of relativism, 
is at the basis of his hierarchical, categorical notion of reality, his devo- 
tion to his art. It enables him to maintain the existence and the reality 
of supreme excellence, affirming the superiority of spiritual values and 
artistic truth. It enables him to correct the rationalist error, without 
destroying the value of the rationalist attitude. Without correction, this 
attitude might well have prevented the modern age from discovering 
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the well-springs of poetry or the power of idealism. This error was 
not without its idealistic counterpart, to be sure, but it was the idealism 
of the Esperantist illusion. It was the work of the symbolists to become 
the agents of an ancient bias, but in modern terms: to oppose the 
progressive sterility of intellectual insight in favor of the reality of an 
idealistic realism; to affirm the validity, the respectability and necessity 
of a dimension of reality accessible only to the intuition and the 
imagination and to call this dimension the proper domain of pcetry. 
In this aristo-democratic function he reveals, by the symbol, a nature 
of poetry that is not unrelated to atomic physics, as far from Boileau or 
Aristotle as the latter is from Newton, but with just as close a correla- 
tion. And he is not without another counterpart in the evolving repub- 
licanism of the modern world that has risked a definition of man which 
poetry may well corroborate. 

Thus when the symbolist achieves poetic utterance, he is speaking 
in many ranges, on many levels of reality, in multiple voices,—to a 
degree in all languages. Via the symbol, operating like the laws of 
musical harmony throughout his verse, he is able to achieve and suggest 
meaning on all levels simultaneously. His hermetic language is a state- 
ment of the necessary complexity from which synthesis is derived, 
the ambiguous, impotent speech of man who struggles to say in some 
cogent sequence the insights, flashes of awareness, the profound, infinite 
intuitions which he must reduce to the finitude of his own dimensions. 
The pure rationalist might well see that the solution of the problem 
is uniformity. The symbolist puts into our mouths and minds the truth 
of the tower of Babel. Polyphonic, hermetic, Pythian —like the parole 
parfaite, the passage suave of Valéry—this resource of speech recognizes 
that the compelling motive in the search for truth and articulation 
is mystery. 

It is curious and interesting that the world has to a large extent 
vindicated this esoteric school. International in their origins, the symbo- 
lists remain even more international in the extent of their influence. 
Modern poetry, approaching the style archétype of which Moréas wrote, 
tends increasingly to be a uniform language, existing within the 
diversity of many national, dialectal versions. Like the modern, democratic 
world that saw its birth, of which it is the necessary poetic expression, 
symbolism implies the inevitable corollaries of uniformity and diversity 
in its ambiguous synthesis. As the language of poetry has grown more 
foreign, it has grown more international as well and it seems likely 
that symbolist doctrine will remain for considerable time the most 
vital poetic tradition for the modern world to explore. 
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A Note on “Symbolism” 


Leopold Andrian, who died just a few weeks ago, was probably the 
last of the “Symbolist” poets in German and Austrian literature. The 
movement to which this term is applied was a European one—its limits 
hard to define. 

Who belonged to it? In France, Mallarmé and Verlaine, and, in 
their youth at any rate, Claudel, Gide, Valéry; among the Flemish, 
Karel van de Woestijne, among the Czechs, Orakar Brezina; in Russia, 
Vyacheslav Ivanov and Alexander Blok. These are a few names, and 
important ones. How are they to be set apart from Rossetti, Morris, 
Swinburne, from Baudelaire and Jacobsen, from Novalis (whose sole 
heir—in one sense only, but that one essential—was Hofmannsthal)? 

Today their glory would seem to have paled—what of theirs will 
the future take for its own? We cannot say. (The errors of previous 
generations of readers, critics, historians, permit us to expect but not to 
recognize our own.) We believe that these poets are of significance, 
and not only for their own century. What we loved them for in our 
youth, was something that changed our lives, and with us it has changed. 

What did they have in common? Some characterizations are famous 
(Valéry’s, for instance). They tried to restore to poetry what it seemed 
music had taken. A religion very nearly came into being among them 
(in France, in Russia). They were individualists in opposition to their 
time. They wanted the innermost of life, or life entire; in Beauty, in 
the word, it was life they wanted to seize. (“As a young man, in the 
beauty of the world I saw its unity, its holiness.” Hofmannsthal, 1922.) 
There are matiy pages that give us the essence of that time: Valéry’s 
preface to Lucien Fabre’s poems, and Rudolf Borchardt’s letter about 
the “Rosenkavalier” (in “Handlungen und Abhandlungen”) where each 
speaks of the ideals of his own youth and of that of his generation; 
and the essays of Ivanov. 

“One crowd but with many a crest.” How they all differed from 
one another! (Mallarmé and Verlaine—what resemblance is to be 
found?) And how very differently they all developed—drawn toward 
the prophetic, or the religious, or the national. 

As so often, beside the initiators, beside those who honour the 
name, stand those whom it serves as a cloak, the imitators who change 
their colors with ease. 


I have scarcely mentioned the poets of German language. There are 
two of them whose names are spoken and whose work is in part 
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known in other countries: Stefan George and Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
(beside the latter's early poems stand those of Leopold Andrian). 
They took part in the experience of that generation, but never “swam 
a second time in that same stream.” 

George was a rebel, the ruler of an empire which he alone had 
founded, whose confines he had set. His meeting with Mallarmé was 
one of his decisive experiences: as if out of ancient times (to which 
George himself belonged) the Poet rose before him, solitary, a seer. 
About George’s friendships in France, and how for a moment he 
thought of writing in French, about the way he organized his publication, 
the “Blaetter fuer die Kunst,” about his great translation of Baudelaire, 
much has been written. But the man who in the last two decades exerted 
so strong an influence on the youth of Germany was no longer a 
“Symbolist.” 

To Hofmannsthal, as a young man, toward the close of the century, 
English poetry meant most. But he admired Baudelaire and Verlaine, 
was acquainted with the French periodicals, and absorbed that whole 
atmosphere. With the severity—exercised toward himself as well—that 
was characteristic of him more than may have been suspected, he set 
the second-hand apart from the authentic—as his review of Vielé-Griffin 
shows (“Prosa I”). In 1900 he visited Paris for the first time. He met 
—not so very often—Maeterlinck and Jules Renard and Gide, probably 
Henri de Régnier as well. Among his papers there are translations of 
two of his early poems by Philéas Lebesgue (have they ever been 
published? ). In the projected continuation of one of his most beautiful 
prose pieces, the “Conversation about Poems,” where he quotes lyrics 
by George, Hebbel, Goethe, he had intended to include one by Charles 
van Lerberghe. (Later—and he had changed greatly in the meanwhile 
—the work of Claudel deeply impressed him.) 

After 1900 new aspects of Hofmannsthal came to light in his work 
—not that his poetic genius was exhausted (though this reproach was 
made), but because he did not wish to repeat what for him now tasted 
of the past. He left the lyrics of his youth behind him—his very individual 
experiences, which he had not expressed in those poems, he now voiced 
in his prose, concerned not with “beauty,” but with the rendering of 
what he had lived: oscillation between a sense of overpowering riches 
and frightening emptiness; impotence of language; the soul filling with 
touches and currents from without; time as a category left behind 
(“The Letter of Lord Chandos,” “The Colours,” “The Statues”). 

a ald . 
Perhaps Symbolism, as it has been called, was one of the deep ground- 
swells from afar, becoming visible, playing in the light. Whatever of 
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life is worth living is more than itself. In the minds of these men 
there prevailed a wish to penetrate into the workshop of Nature. This, 
beyond all labels, and all individual differences, is common to Valéry’s 
Leonardo and the mad visionary in Hofmannsthal’s “Little Theatre of 
the World” who seeks a way to the core of life, and before whom “the 
interwoven forces’ fraternal masque begins to speak.” Ever and again 
come moments when the condition of pre-socratic thought is renewed, 
when the way to the “Mothers” is trod, when we, according to the 
promise of the ancient Jacob Boehme, in Novalis’ poem, “attain 
exalted being.” 


Even more than most, this movement had its special metaphors, words 
and ways of its own. Some among these poets, those who took it 
seriously, went on past all that to a high art—to the tradition of the 
great ages that they, anew, had recognized so deeply, seen so freshly. 
At first they had stood in opposition to their time, had turned away 
from “the Many.” But now the words of those early days seemed stale 
to them. Just so Goethe at forty had looked back upon his own youth 
and that of his companions. Hofmannsthal, in 1907: “I hear some 
books called naturalistic, some psychological, and others symbolist . . . For 
a person who has experienced what it is to read there is just one sign 
of a poetic creation: that it is born of vision.” Vyacheslav Ivanov has 
formulated it before the First World War and expressed it again in 
his old age: “An art of allusions, of fluid, vaguely suggestive images. 
Beside this newly coined Symbolism—and together with it, as in 
Baudelaire—there arises another Symbolism of ancient lineage . . . and 
restores to the word ‘Symbol’ its own truest meaning: a reality seen 
in relation or correspondence to a higher reality, so that its representation 
leads a realibus ad realiora’ (“Il coro avvenire,” “Mesa,” Nr. 4, in 
preparation ). 

To see symbolically—that has ever been an open secret. In the 
Russian poet’s “Correspondence between two Corners of a Room”: 
“For me the ‘forest of symbols’ is an accustomed haunt, and symbolism 
in the word is no less clear to me than in the kiss of love.” And 
Hofmannsthal: “To the believer, symbol is the only reality, and the 
poet's experience cannot but be the same.” Later, in the notes for his 
novel “Andreas”: “The most sacred relationship is that between appear- 
ance and essence.” 

For some of these men how close were poetry, symbol, myth, 
religion! 
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Racine’s Symbolism 


I juxtapose the words of my title with some trepidation. For while we 
expect symbolic color from the high temperature of Shakespearean 
tragedy, this we seldom acknowledge in the drama of French Classicism. 
The heart beats fast, we say, but the face above it remains pale and 
composed. Perhaps, however, it is time, in the case of Racine, to go 
beyond the more usual comstatations of unity, psychological acuity, and 
lyrical quality, in search of further clues to his incontestable power. One of 
these, I believe, is the symbolism a modern reader may find in Racinian 
tragedy. The essay that follows will try to indicate some of the steps 
toward such a discovery. 

In the Racinian tragic drama, certain words develop through three 
stages, none of them chronological or mutually exclusive. 1. Words, 
which through the influence of préciosité have lost their metaphorical 
or metonymic quality, function primarily as euphemisms. 2. They become 
“demetaphorized,” so that they function concretely. 3. They are “re- 
metaphorized,” and they either rediscover an earlier metaphorical mean- 
ing or assume new metaphorical or symbolical force. 

Several critics have shown how, as Racine’s genius matured, words 
like feux, yeux, and flamme developed from stage 1 to stage 2.’ It is 
interesting, for example, to watch les yeux as they range from the empty 
metonymy of Creon’s words addressed to the dead Antigone in La 
Thébaide: “Eteignez vos beaux yeux!” to achieve a painful balance 
between the euphemistical use and a soupgom of metaphorical quality 
in Haemon’s declaration to Antigone that she (vos beaux yeux) is his 
god and oracle, more powerful than those Eteocles is consulting at 
that very moment: 


Permettez que mon coeur, en voyant vos beaux yeux, 
De l'état de son sort interroge ses dieux, 


and then, as they begin to serve a dramatic purpose by revealing the 
characters’ feelings through fierce or mournful or indifferent glances. 
The warlike Pyrrhus’ eyes flash, Brittanicus is made uneasy by beloved 
eyes full of sadness, and Antiochus resolves to escape from “des yeux 
distraits, Qui me voyant toujours, me me voyaient jamais.” Eriphyle, 
in Iphigénie, voicing her suspicions that all is not well at Aulis, says 
firmly, “J’ai des yeux.” 

Frequently words participate in at least two of the stages. Thus, 


1See especially Georges May’s study of the sources of Racine’s imagery, 
D’Ovide 42 Racine, 1949, pp. 112-133. 
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when fewx and flamme have regained concrete meaning, this affects 
instances in the préciewx sense when they occur in the same play. 
Through the repeated evoking of the scenes of burning Troy, as in 
the striking portrayal of Pyrrhus: 


les yeux étincelants, 
Entrant 4 la lueur de nos palais brdlants, 


even Hermione’s lines, “ses feux que je croyais plus ardents que les 
miens,” where the word remains in stage 1, takes on heightened color, 
while the much discussed conceit of Pyrrhus, “Bralé de plus de feux 
que je n’en allumai,” actually begins, if read in the context of fire 
and devastation, to penetrate stage 3. 

Through this propinquity, then, even words which came from the 
author's pen as précieux euphemisms, can, for the modern reader, 
acquire color and force, and Leo Spitzer quite legitimately discovers 
a bold oxymoron in Phaedra’s “flamme si noire.” In the same play, the 
symbolic currents with which the dramatist deliberately charges the 
word monstre flow across into a euphemistical expression like /es 
monstres dévorants, a reference to Pirithoiis’ dogs. 

Once revitalized in the various ways discussed above, some key 
words develop symbolic significance, both by their recurrence and by 
being closely linked to the dramatic theme. Such a word is autel, which 
begins with the meaning of “veneration” or “reputation” in Alexandre, 
to become in Iphigénie not only a concrete object, waiting ominously 
in the invisible scene, but a symbol of love and death toward which 
the characters inevitably move. If we consider briefly how this word 
develops in three plays, Alexandre, Andromaque, and Iphigénie, we 
shall be struck, I think, by the fact that the symbolic word in Racine 
is actually a primary vehicle of dramatic irony. In the first of these 
plays, it remains within the boundaries of the deification conceit of which 
we have seen a variant in La Thébaide. The Greek heroes worshipped 
in India, says Porus, have “found altars” (“ont trouvé des autels”) 
and the gallant Alexander himself vows that for Cleophile he will 
“erect altars” (“faire dresser des autels”) even among godless savages. 
In Andromaque we can watch the process by which the word takes 
on various metaphorical accretions. It is first of all the place in the 
temple where the marriage is performed—"“le temple, ot son hymen 
s'appréte”: 

Andromaque, au travers de mille cris de joie, 
Porte jusqu’aux autels le souvenir de Troie .. . 


Then, when Andromache speaks of “recevant sa foi sur les autels,” this 
suggests not only the place of the marriage rite, but the sacredness of 
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the oath sworn there. Finally, the altar becomes the scene of sacrificial 
death in Orestes’ plea to be allowed to choose for himself the time 
and place where he will kill Pyrrhus: “Laissez-moi vers l’autel conduire 
ma victime.” Actual physical movement toward the climax is conveyed 
in Hermione’s words, “Sans gardes, sans défense, il marche a cette féte,” 
or by the verbs of motion in Cleone’s description of the wedding 
procession: 

Je l'ai vu vers le temple, ot son hymen s’appréte, 

Mener, en conquérant sa nouvelle conquéte; 


Et d'un oeil ot brillaient sa joie et son espoir 
S’enivrer en marchant du plaisir de la voir. 


All of these meanings—the altar as scene of the marriage rite, 
sacred to the gods, as place of sacrifice, as goal of the tragic personage 
—combine in Hermione’s imprecations: 


Va lui jurer la foi que tu m’avais jurée, 

Va profaner des Dieux la majesté sacrée. 

Ces Dieux, ces justes Dieux n’auront pas oublié 
Que les mémes serments avec moi t’ont lié. 

Porte aux pieds des autels ce coeur qui m’abandonne; 
Va, cours. Mais crains d’y trouver Hermione. 


In the last scenes the altar is the point at which the protagonists con- 
verge: Orestes runs to the temple, the Greeks, mingling with the crowd, 
have slipped up to the altar (“se sont jusqu’a l’autel dans la foule 
glissés”), Pyrrhus, himself, as Racine stresses, dies precisely before it: 
after struggling wildly to escape the assassins’ blows, “a I’autel il est 
allé tomber.” His triumphal march has ended as he drags himself forward 
to die. Hermione, who kills herself upon his corpse, commits a sacrificial 
act related to the altar symbolism. 

In Andromaque, of course, the altar symbolism is not fully woven 
into the play, but remains confined to the latter part of Acts IV and V. 
In Iphigénie, as 1 have shown elsewhere,’ the altar assumes the full 
symbolic force that it could not achieve in the earlier plays. Its ironic 
duality of love and death—place of man’s union with woman and 
scene of violent death—colors the whole play, in Achilles’ words, “d'un 
appareil d’hymen couvrant ce sacrifice.” 

Although Racine could not have found this ironic symbolism in the 
ancients, who celebrated marriages in the home of the bride’s parents, 
he might well have found in Aeschylus another ironic symbol, the 
bandeau of Monime. It will be remembered how, in the Suppliants, 
when the King first confronts the strange visitors to his land, the 
chorus leader tells him darkly, “I have headbands and belts to bind 


2In “Time, Space, and Symbol in Iphigénie,” PMLA (LXVI), 1031-32. 
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my dress; from them I shall seek a wondrous aid.” Irony hangs heavily 
in the air as Pelasgos answers in puzzlement, “They are doubtless orna- 
ments proper for women,” for we recall the maidens’ earlier threat to 
hang themselves upon the altar if they cannot, through the help of their 
hosts, “escape the embrace of the male.” The similarity between this 
ironic employment of the bandeau and Racine’s in Méthridate strikes 
one immediately (it is immaterial whether he was inspired by Aeschylus 
alone, or by the Plutarch of Amyot, where it is called “le diadéme ou 
bandeau royal” or by both). Throughout the French play, the headdress 
symbolizes bondage and death as well as royalty; there are repeated 
allusions to it as the “gage” or sign of Mithridates’ promise to make 
Monime his Queen, and the audience is aware that it will be the instru- 
ment of her attempted suicide. Whenever she appears, she is wearing 
the headband, and either she or the other characters mention it. 
Pharnace’s words are typical: 


ce bandeau royal fut mis sur votre front 
Comme un gage assuré de l’empire du Pont. 


Mithridates, on seeing Monime for the first time after his arrival at 
Nymphea, drives home again to her its bitter significance: 


vous portez, madame, un gage de ma foi 
Qui vous dit tous les jours que vous étes 4 moi. 


gut a moment later, the “gage” becomes the ceremonial crown worn 
vy the sacrificial victim (cf. Iphigénie: “Mais le fer, le bandeau, la 
damme est toute préte”) as the old King cries, “Vous n’allez a l’autel 
que comme une victime.” When her suicide attempt fails with the 
breaking of the headband of which she has tried to make “un affreux 
lien,” Monime’s anguished words sum up the ironic meanings of this 
badge of royalty which has meant only suffering and death: 


Et toi, fatal tissu, malheureux diadéme, 
Instrument et témoin de toutes mes douleurs, 
Bandeau, que mille fois j'ai trempé de mes pleurs, 
Au moins, en terminant ma vie et mon supplice, 
Ne pouvais-tu me rendre un funeste service? 


The altar in Iphigénie is ominous because invisible and lacking clearly 
defined shape—in Agamemnon’s description, its outlines are broken 
as it bristles with spears—but the headband, as part of Monime’s 
costume, is a visible symbol of her plight, becoming in a sense a part 
of the décor. 

A symbolism which bears an even closer relationship to stage 
setting is Racine’s use of light. It will be recalled that the opening 
scene in Iphigénie, which takes place before dawn, shrouds in darkness 
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the expository exchange between Agamemnon and one of his officers. 
The tragic obligations upon which the hapless King has brooded in 
silence now flow forth in a darkness that permits the audience to 
concentrate undistracted upon the vistas of the past he summons up. 
As. the action progresses, the scene grows gradually brighter, until at 
the end, as Ulysses and Achilles burst in, the sun has risen. The light 
of the sun symbolizes the reémergence of the King’s responsibilities; his 
forebodings and despair must now retreat before the glare of day. In 
Phédre, the heroine’s emergence from the shadows in surrender to the 
terrible fascination of the light underscores symbolically her struggle 
with her criminal desire. Before her appearance in I. ii, we learn that 
she has been languishing in darkness, “lasse enfin d’elle-méme et du 
jour qui l’éclaire.” But the pull of fate is too strong, “elle veut voir le 
jour,” and she drags herself, a moment after Oenone speaks these words, 
into the light, only to recoil in terror: “Mes yeux sont éblouis du jour 
que je revoi.” From the light that illumines her criminality she shrinks 
back toward the darkness of concealment: 


Vous vouliez vous montrer et revoir la lumiére; 


Vous la voyez, madame; et préte 4 vous cacher, 
Vous haissez le jour que vous veniez chercher? 


And in the magnificent double image of her dying words, her death 
becomes a purification of the light sullied by her guilt: 


Et la mort, 4 mes yeux dérobant la clarté, 
Rend au jour, qu’ils souillaient, toute sa pureté. 


The 17th-century stage director, Mahelot, prescribed, on the basis of 
one line of the play, that the scene should be “un palais voiité,” and 
as recently as 1945, J.-L. Barrault obediently sealed up his heroine in 
a palace with a vaulted ceiling. But the light symbolism in Phédre, it 
seems to me, demands a scene bathed in the brilliant glare of noon, 
and above it the actinic blue of the Grecian sky. 

All of the symbols discussed above in some manner support and 
strengthen the tragic themes, but none with the consistency and range 
of the symbolism of growth and sacrifice in Athalie. The theme of 
Racine’s last play is the renewal, the revitalizing of the race through 
divine intervention; beneath its dramatic action we may discern the 
ancient myth of cleansing and rebirth through the death of the sacrificial 
victim. The action occurs on the day of Pentecost, the Jewish festival 
of the harvest. Racine, in his Preface, says merely that the events of 
the plot were supposed to have taken place on an unnamed holy day, 
and that he had chosen Pentecost because it enabled him to give some 
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variety to the songs of the Chorus. But these songs celebrate and re- 
iterate God's bounty in bestowing the fruits and the flowers of the 
earth, and I think we may go beyond Racine’s explanation to see a 
significant link between the sacrifice of the first fruits of the harvest 
and the killing of Athalie, which assumes ritual proportions. God's 
intervention is made to depend on the action of the protagonists, the 
divine power remaining suspended until the victim has been offered 
up. The people’s sacrifices in their customary observation of the law, 
He has declared perfunctory and inadequate: they must gird themselves 
for a battle of the faith, to be followed by a sacrifice which will then 
be full of meaning: 


Du zéle de ma loi que sert de vous parer? 

Par de stériles voeux pensez-vous m’honorer? 
Quel fruit me revient-il de tous vos sacrifices? 
Ai-je besoin du sang des boucs et des génisses? 
Le sang de vos rois crie et n'est point écouté. 
Rompez, rompez tout pacte avec l’impiété; 

Du milieu de mon peuple exterminez les crimes, 
Et vous viendrez alors m’immoler des victimes. 


The theme of revival and resuscitation is linked to vegetation symbols. 
As the action begins, the temple itself, ultimate source of the action, 
glows dazzling white in the rays of the morning sun. The royal line 
of Judah has been “cet arbre séché jusque dans les racines;” the young 
King—“fleur d'une tige belle’—will emerge from the temple where 
he has hidden for eight years as from the tomb, or in the words of the 
Chorus, as a lily grows, sheltered from the north wind in a secret vale. 

The symbolism of Athalie may offer another proof that here, more 
than in all his other plays, Racine achieved that final synthesis of the 
Christian and Classical heritage from which he had earlier derived his 
ironic symbol of the altar. One of the dangers, of course, in the quest 
for symbolism in Racine’s or in any other theatre, is that we may over- 
estimate the importance of something which is much more the quarry 
of the reader than the spectator. This is true even of many brilliant 
studies of Shakespeare’s symbolism. Cleanth Brooks’ essay on the clothes 
imagery in Macbeth strengthens our poetic grasp of the play but perhaps 
tends to obscure the fact that all the elements of structure, the flesh 
and blood interpretation of rdles, overshadow symbols. The provocative 
thing about symbolism in Racine is, as we have seen, that it participates 
on both the scenic and the rhetorical levels. Such an inquiry as we 
have instigated here may thus not only afford us some new insights 
into the aesthetic process, but it may also help us discover, on both 
the literary and the dramatic planes, the essence of Racine’s elusive genius. 
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Symbolism, Correspondence 
and Memory 


“Correspondances” may well be Baudelaire’s most important poem, 
for many critics regard it not only as the culmination of romantic 
mysticism, but also as an anticipation of symbolism and surrealism.’ 
If this sonnet has thus been singled out, it is not because of its literary 
merits, however impressive they may be, but because it can be inter- 
preted as Baudelaire’s “art poétique,” as the manifesto of a “new” 
school of poetry. Indeed, it not only proclaims original aesthetic prin- 
ciples, but almost gives us proof of their validity: 


La Nature est un temple ot de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L’homme y passe 4 travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent 
Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité, 

Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarté, 

Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent. 


Il est des parfums frais comme des chairs d’enfants, 
Doux comme les hautbois, verts comme les prairies, 
—Et d'autres, corrompus, riches et triomphants, 


Ayant l’expansion des choses infinies, 
Comme l’ambre, le musc, le benjoin et Il’encens, 
Qui chantent les transports de l’esprit et des sens. 


“Correspondances” can easily be reduced to a set of philosophical 
concepts or to a statement of artistic intentions; as such, it is of special 
interest to the literary historian. According to this reduction, the first 
quatrain which is reminiscent of Balzac’s Séraphita and hence of Sweden- 
borgian mysticism, suggests that the world is intelligible to the seer, to 
the “poéte voyant,” who alone possesses the key to all correspondences. 
All he need do is perceive the hidden analogies of Nature and express 
them in appropriate words. The second quatrain affirms the existence 
of synesthesia, whereby, at a certain depth, all perceptions have a 
common Form. The tercets give particular instances of correspondence 


1 Pommier, Marcel Raymond, Fiser, et al. 
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and synesthesia: certain fragrances not only correspond to specific 
sounds and images, but can evoke a state of sin or innocence. 

Ideological interpretations of “Correspondances” such as the one 
sketched above, however useful they may be to historical or philosophical 
critics, tend to obscure its poetic structure. “Correspondances” does 
not contain ideas as such, although it can readily be reduced to a few 
abstract statements, such as those expressed in Baudelaire’s letter to 
Toussenel: 


Il y a longtemps que je dis que le poéte est sowverainement intelli- 
gent, qu'il est intelligence par excellence,—et que l’tmagination est 
la plus scientifique des facultés parce que seule elle comprend I'ana- 
logie universelle ou ce qu'une mystique appelle la correspondance.? 


or in his article on Hugo: 


. tout, forme, mouvement, nombre, couleur, parfums, dans le 
spirituel comme dans le naturel, est significatif, réciproque, converse, 
correspondant . . .* 


In spite of these mystical declarations, Baudelaire’s magic is based less 
on spiritual and natural correspondences than on ambiguity and other 
verbal artifices, as a close analysis of “Correspondances” or, for that 
matter, of any of the other Fleurs du Mal, will show. 

Turning our attention to the text of the poem, we notice, in the 
first quatrain, that Nature is able to speak, observe, and recognize, as 
though it possessed all the intellectual attributes of mankind; whereas 
man himself, understanding nothing, walks on to his eventual doom. 
In the second quatrain, where the presence of man is no longer felt, 
Nature's sounds, colors, perfumes answer one another; and in the tercets, 
the perfumes, revealing their individuality, appear as innocent or corrupt, 
idyllic or triumphant. “Correspondances” can thus be regarded as an 
animistic description of Nature, in which the “scene” takes on many of 
the characteristics of an intelligent “agent,’—a device often found in 
Romantic poetry.* It is only in the first quatrain that the two “agents,” 
man and Nature, appear together: their relationship is defined in the 
expressions regards familiers and @ travers. Now regards familiers 
would imply some form of recognition, though whether Nature recog- 
nizes man, or man Nature, we cannot really tell. Assuming that man 
does recognize, however dimly, the forests of symbols, we can deduce 
that they belong to his own past or to some “vie antérieure”; in other 


2 Correspondance, 1, 130. 
8 geuvres, (Pléiade) II, 521. 
“Scene and agent as in Kenneth Burke’s A Grammar of Motives. 
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words, that he remembers them at least unconsciously. For similar 
reasons, @ travers, in addition to its obvious spatial meaning, can refer 
to a pilgrimage through time. This mnemonic interpretation is partially 
confirmed by analogous associations in “Le Cygne’— 

Ainsi dans la forét oi mon esprit s’exile 

Un vieux Souvenir sonne a plein souffle du cot! 


and in “Obsession”— 
Mais les ténébres sont elles-mémes des toiles 


Ou vivent, jaillissant de mon oeil par milliers, 
Des étres disparus aux regards familiers. 


The second quatrain can be interpreted not only as a Swedenborgian 
or animistic view of the universe, but as a description of the poet's 
mind, in which the living past breaks through the thin veil of the 
present. The expression de Join, like 4 travers, has a chronological as well 
as a spatial meaning: it can refer to the vastness of the universe, to 
the depth of the correspondences, or to the remoteness of the past. 
The échos can be memories as well as sounds. The ténébreuse et profonde 
unité characterises not only the forests of symbols or Nature’s mysterious 
temple, but also memory and the ensuing artistic creation. Finally, 
Baudelaire’s oft-quoted definition of mystical analogy and synesthesia: 
Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent, can serve as a perfect 
definition of memory, of creative memory, which is capable of trans- 
muting the sensations of the past into poetry. And this poetic memory 
can be described as vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarté much more 
readily than Nature or the universe, for must and clarté refer to the 
obscurity and to the sudden illumination which accompany the redis- 
covery of the past. Moreover, there is a slight synesthesic effect in this 
line, for clarté can be sonorous as well as luminous and carries some 
of the resonance of écho and répondent. 

The tercets develop a particular instance of correspondence: the 
mysterious properties of perfume. Now fragrances, in the Fleurs du Mal, 
usually symbolize the act of recapturing the past; hence, paradoxically, 
their aromatic value is practically non-existent! The parfums frais 
symbolize the innocent memories of childhood such as we find in 
“Moesta et Errabunda:” they appear somewhat astringent, like the 
chairs d’enfants, the green pastures, and the soft-sharp sounds of the 
oboe, and convey an odd feeling of remoteness. The “parfums corrompus” 
refer to more sinful and recent memories, such as those contained in 
“La Chevelure.” Far from receding into the past, they invade the 
present and take full possession of the poet’s consciousness, for they 
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have l’expansion des choses infinies. Their infinity is not only spatial, 
but chronological as well. 

In “Correspondances,” Baudelaire transposes the direct experience 
of recapturing the past into the concepts of a mystical philosophy 
accepted by most romantic writers. The reader tends to attribute the 
validity of Baudelaire’s quite Proustian intuitions to the theosophy which 
he seems to express. The philosophical tone of the poem, however, 
gives an air of universality and high seriousness to Baudelaire’s personal 
intuitions. We can easily understand the historical prestige of this poem: 
on one level, it expresses some of the most sacred clichés of Romanticism, 
and on another deeper level, it foreshadows the aesthetic discoveries 
of A la recherche du temps perdu. 

Most of the so-called synesthesiae that we found in the sonnet—the 
corrupt perfumes that sing triumphantly, the innocent fragrances that 
sound like oboes,—prove to be metaphorical expressions of the act of 
recapturing the past. The one exception is clarté, a word which denotes 
both light and sound. Although one might argue that clarté presents a 
verbal ambiguity rather than a true synesthesia, at least in “Correspon- 
dances,” its “ambiguous” effect is much more obvious in the first stanza 
of “Chant d’Automne:” 


Bientét nous plongerons dans les froides ténébres; 
Adieu, vive clarté de nos étés trop courts! 
Jentends déja tomber avec des chocs funébres 
Le bois retentissant sur le pavé des cours. 


Baudelaire conveys here the very sound of passing time. There is an 
analogy between plongeons and tomber, and hence between the resonant 
thud of dropping logs and the inexorable rush towards winter and 
death. It is this analogy that gives a peculiar, synesthesic effect to 
vive clarté, which describes the brightness of a summer's day and 
simultaneously suggests a clear, brilliant sound, quite different from 
the chocs funébres of autumn logs. 

Baudelaire occasionally uses subdued puns to create synesthesia. 
This device is very much in evidence in “A celle qui est trop gaie,” 


. which contains approximately a dozen of these effects. It will suffice, 


however, to quote the first stanza: 


Ta téte, ton geste, ton air 

Sont beaux comme un beau paysage; 

Le rire joue en ton visage 

Comme un vent frais dans un ciel clair. 


At first sight, these four lines may seem rather conventional. Then 
suddenly we realize that the rire should be heard as well as seen, 
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whereas the vent frais in a clear sky, to which the laughter is compared, 
remains invisible and inaudible! In the expression ciel clair, clair probably 
expresses the sound of the laughter, whereas ciel refers primarily to 
the untroubled conscience of celle qui est trop gaie. It is likely that 
ton air, which denotes the appearance of the girl, contains a subdued 
pun on “musical air.” These ambiguities express the “moral climate” 
of the young woman and depict the musical quality of her gaiety, which 
proves to be quite at variance with the atonie of the poet. 

Perhaps the most famous of all Baudelairean synesthesiae is the 
one found in “Tout Entiére”: 


Le Démon, dans ma chambre haute, 
Ce matin est venu me voir, 

Et, tachant 4 me prendre en faute, 
Me dit: “Je voudrais bien savoir, 


Parmi toutes les belles choses 
Dont est fait son enchantement, 
Parmi les objets noirs ou roses 
Qui composent son corps charmant, 


Quel est le plus doux.” —O mon Ame! 
Tu répondis a l’Abhorré: 

“Puisqu’en Elle tout est dictame, 
Rien ne peut étre préféré. 


Lorsque tout me ravit, j ignore 
Si quelque chose me séduit. 
Elle éblouit comme |’Aurore 
Et console comme la Nuit; 


Et l’harmonie est trop exquise, 
Qui gouverne tout son beau corps, 
Pour que l’impuissante analyse 
En note les nombreux accords. 


O métamorphose mystique 
De tous mes sens fondus en un! 
Son haleine fait la musique, 
Comme sa voix fait le parfum!” 


A double synesthesia is located in the last two lines: 


Son haleine fait la musique, 
Comme sa voix fait le parfum! 


It is immediately apparent that we have here a blending of two quite 
usual characteristics of poetic heroines: her voice is like music, her 
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breath like perfume. This blending is made imperative by the rest of 
the poem, to which it gives a logical conclusion in the guise of a meta- 
physical image. 

The chambre haute of the poet, which represents his spiritual 
elevation, evokes the mountain-top where Satan led Christ in order 
to tempt him. This vague parody is essentially witty—like English 
poetry at the time of Donne. It stresses the aesthetic truth that too 
violent an attachment to one of the belles choses, rather than to their 
harmonious ensemble, would be detrimental to Art. The rather comic 
devil symbolizes the danger of sensuality to any poet who would seek 
artistic salvation; the poet’s reply serves to reaffirm the artistic harmony 
of the whole and shows that his total vision is impervious to the sensual 
attraction of any one of the parts. L’impuissante analyse, which is equiv- 
alent to sensuality, would destroy the poet’s detached contemplation of 
Beauty. Finally, when all the senses are fondus en um, sensuality disap- 
pears completely, to be replaced by a mysterious faculty, that of artistic 
perception. The synesthesia which closes the poem has therefore little 
to do with particular sensations, but depends primarily upon the dis- 
appearance of all sensuality. The woman can be regarded as a symbol, 
or at least a parody,—of Divine unity, in which Beauty, Goodness, 
Truth, Omnipotence and all the other transcendentals or Divine Names 
become identical. It is this parodic effect, especially noticeable in the 
so-called synesthesia,—that makes the poem so witty. 

These examples suggest that Baudelaire’s synesthesiae, (which we 
can regard as concrete manifestations of poetic correspondence), are 
merely particular instances of ambiguity; as such, they can be treated 
in the same manner as double meanings, subdued puns and metaphysical 
images. They have instrumental value only, and the poet need not be 
a “voyant” or suffer hallucinations in order to discover them. 


We cannot, however, reduce l’analogie universelle to synesthesia, 
which represents no more than a minor psychological aspect of poetic 
correspondence. According to Baudelaire himself, universal analogy can 
be grasped only by the imagination, the most scientific of the faculties, 
and the poet, who is endowed with supreme intelligence, appears as 
the greatest of all discoverers. His sonnet “Correspondances,” far from 
lending support to his ambitious theories, proved to be an ambiguous 
poem about memory, containing an animistic description of Nature. 
Is it possible that these scientific discoveries of correspondence are of 
the same nature as Proust's rediscovery of the past, or must we con- 
sider them as revealing the hidden analogies that underly the world 
of appearance? In proclaiming the supremacy of the imagination, Baude- 
laire, in all probability, did not imply that its discoveries had scientific 
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validity in an experimental sense, but rather that imagination enables 
the artist to imitate Nature im actu. The hidden analogies which the 
poet finds in words and images, the aesthetic order he creates, although 
they contribute nothing to man’s positive knowledge of the universe, 
provide him with a perfectly intelligible world completely subservient 
to the laws of poetry—an imitation in the Aristotelian sense. 

In “La Géante,” we find a good example of this type of imitation: 


Du temps que la Nature en sa verve puissante 
Concevait chaque jour des enfants monstrueux, 
Jeusse aimé vivre auprés d'une jeune géante, 
Comme aux pieds d'une reine un chat voluptueux. 


Jeusse aimé voir son corps fleurir avec son ame 
Et grandir librement dans ses terribles jeux; 
Deviner si son coeur couve une sombre flamme 
Aux humides brouillards qui nagent dans ses yeux; 


Parcourir 4 loisir ses magnifiques formes; 
Ramper sur le versant de ses genoux énormes, 
Et parfois en été, quand les soleils malsains, 


Lasse, la font s’étendre 4 travers la campagne, 
Dormir nonchalamment a l’ombre de ses seins, 
Comme un hameau paisible au pied d'une montagne. 


The veiled comparison—or correspondence,—between a woman and a 
landscape, has a mythological as well as an etymological basis, for the 
giantess is mone other than the daughter of Gaea: Earth-born. The 
feeling of eroticism and even monstrosity, which prevails at the begin- 
ning of the poem, finally disappears when the giantess can no longer 
be distinguished from the surrounding landscape. As in most Baude- 
lairean comparisons, the technique of false attribution is very much in 
evidence. The poet would have liked to watch the body of the giantess 
fleurir avec son déme; but fleurir, which can be applied to the body 
only in a metaphorical sense, is a true attribute of the landscape. False 
attribution characterises also the expressions humides brouillards, ramper 
sur le versant, and, to a slighter degree, parcourir a loisir, s’étendre a 
travers la campagne. An “exact” description of the Earth’s surface 
thus corresponds to a metaphorical description of the giantess: in that 
sense, we can consider the sonnet as an animistic view of nature. — 
The metamorphosis of lady into landscape is, in the strictest sense 
of the word, a poetic conception or conceit. It is the poet rather than 
Nature who conceives the giantess and who possesses the verve puissante, 
for verve,—poetic language—can belong to Nature only in a meta- 
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phorical sense. Now, if we separate the “exact” attributions from the 
metaphorical ones, we have, on one side, Nature (or Mother Earth) 
with the landscape she has created; on the other, the poet and the fan- 
tastic world of his imagination. Although the orders created by Nature 
and poetry seem to be merged in “La Géante,” they remain distinct 
throughout. The poet himself belongs in both worlds, and he can freely 
pass from one to the other: while, in his imagination, he is climbing 
all over the magnifiques formes of the giantess, he is simultaneously 
picturing a stroll through the hills. The poet's creation parallels that of 
Nature and, in that respect, can really be regarded as an imitation. 
The giantess symbolizes artistic creation, and in the lines: 


Jeusse aimé voir son corps fleurir avec son ame 
Et grandir librement dans ses terribles jeux— 


we can discover Baudelaire watching the organic growth of his own 
poetic conception,—a growth subservient to laws that are analagous to 
those of Nature. But Baudelaire imitates the processes of Nature merely 
in order to create his own imaginary universe: the analogies or cor- 
respondences bridge the gap between the two worlds. The giantess, 
who belongs to both of these worlds, albeit in a different capacity, 
is truly a symbol. 

Like the giantess, memories, in the Flewrs du Mal, serve a symbolic 
purpose: they not only bring the past and the present together, but 
also help to transform experience into poetic conceits. Although Baude- 
laire (and Proust) pretend that they recapture the past, in reality they 
disclose a universe which had never existed previously. 


In “Je n'ai pas oublié . . .” Baudelaire apparently relives a childhood 
experience: 


Je n‘ai pas oublié, voisine de la ville, 

Notre blanche maison, petite mais tranquille; 

Sa Pomone de platre et sa vieille Vénus 

Dans un bosquet chétif cachant leurs membres nus, 
Et le soleil, le soir, ruisselant et superbe, 

Qui, derriére la vitre od se brisait sa gerbe, 
Semblait, grand oeil ouvert dans le ciel curieux, 
Contempler nos diners longs et silencieux, 
Répandant largement ses beaux reflets de cierge 
Sur la nappe frugale et les rideaux de serge. 


On the surface, this charming little poem,—which consists of but one 
long sentence,—seems quite simple. Baudelaire reminds his mother of 
their life together in a small, white house near Paris, with its garden, 
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its neo-classic statues, its sunlit dining-room. In spite of this apparent 
simplicity, the poem is full of hidden subtleties, of conflicting feelings, 
of contradictory attitudes. The opening statement: “Je n'ai pas oublié . . .” 
has so many overtones that it nearly defies explication. The first meaning 
is of course: “I still remember . . .”, but with the implication that, by 
remembering this particular scene of his childhood, Baudelaire has 
remained faithful to his past, in a religious sense. Then “Je n’ai pas 
oublié . . .” means: “I have not forgotten .. . the past in my poetry; 
I have used my artistic talent to transfigure it!” In that last sense, the 
author is rendering poetic justice to his childhood and, to a certain 
extent, profaning it. He even wrote, concerning this poem and “La 


servante au grand coeur. . .”: 


Jai laissé ces piéces sans titres et sans indications claires, parce 
que j'ai horreur de prostituer les choses intimes de la famille.* 


Even the pronoun je is ambiguous, for it refers to the subjective 
Baudelaire who remembers as well as to the artist who creates beauty. 

The aspects of the past that Baudelaire describes are far from 
striking. The terms he uses in depicting them tend to be unobtrusive 
and at times colorless: voisime de la ville, blanche maison, petite, 
tranquille, chétif, silencieux, frugal. This is in no way a weakness, for 
Baudelaire does not wish to attract attention to the external aspects of 
the scene. Indeed, most of the objects he recalls are, in themselves, 
completely devoid of beauty: the Pomone is made of plaster; the Venus 
is old, not antique; the bosguet is chétif. Only the sun, projecting its 
rays into the dining-room, has power to transfigure the common-place 
setting. 

In spite of this restraint, or perhaps because of it, the intensity and 
luminosity of the poem increase from beginning to end. This intensifica- 
tion of feeling and light coincides with a logical progression in space 
from the emplacement of the house near Paris to the téte-a-téte of 
mother and son in the dining-room. As we leave the outside world, 
the world of the present, (for the actual site of the blanche maison has 
little to do with the past), and accompany the poet into the house itself, 
into the past, the experience becomes more and more intense, until 
suddenly the past seems to be illuminated and recaptured: yet, what is 
finally recaptured is not the past itself, but a completely novel ex- 
perience: the beauty of the poem, which results from the double move- 
ment of intensification and penetration. These two movements harmonize 
throughout and culminate at the very end of the poem. 


5 Letter to his mother—Jan. 11, 1858. 
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Coincident with this harmony of intensity and penetration, is the 
resistance of the past to the poet’s scrutiny, and of reality to the 
creation of a poetic order: the two statues try unsuccessfully to hide 
their nakedness, just like Adam and Eve after they had eaten the apple; 
the window-pane breaks up the rays of the sun, but cannot prevent them 
from invading the dining-room or keep the sun from contemplating 
the meeting of mother and child. 

The attitude of the statues is quite revealing: they do more than 
resist Baudelaire’s watchful eye, for their feeling of shame probably 
symbolizes his consciousness of profaning the past, even though, like 
the eye of God, he is endowing the whole scene with beauty. The 
veiled allusion to the Garden of Eden is a reminder of the poet's 
“paradis perdu” and a symbol of his exile. 

The grand ail ouvert dans le ciel curieux evokes the eye of God 
watching over the inhabitants of some earthly paradise; but it also 
represents the poet’s penetration of the past (ciel curieux, contempler), 
his creation of a poetic order (the profusion of light), and even his 
religious fidelity (reflets de cierge). The sun is merely the “je” brought 
to the highest degree of intensity in the dual capacity of creator 
and spectator. 

The creative profusion of light falls only on the mappe frugale 
and the rideaux de serge, as in a Vermeer painting: this profusion as 
well as the poet’s intense contemplation are prolonged indefinitely 
because the dinner seems to last forever in the midst of absolute silence. 
Baudelaire recaptures the past by transforming it into a painting, and, 
as in many paintings, he focusses our attention on a mythical center, 
in space, time and feeling. Although this imaginary point is never 
reached and the intensity of light and emotion never becomes extreme, 
we feel that if the poem could have continued at the same rhythm, 
the effect would have been overpowering. As it is, Baudelaire leads us 
into a new world only dimly connected with his own childhood. 

The remembrance of things past, like synesthesia and analogy, is 
for Baudelaire just another means to transcend the realms of experience 
and ideas and impose on them the irreducible order of poetry. 








NEAL OXENHANDLER 


The Balcony of 
Charles Baudelaire 


In 1855, pursued by creditors, in the space of a single month Charles 
Baudelaire changed hotels five times. His long liaison with Jeanne Duval, 
which had been interrupted for a number of years, was renewed about 
this time. During the year 1856, in all probability, Baudelaire wrote 
Le Balcon which recreates the setting of an earlier happiness. If Le Balcon 
is about Jeanne Duval, as seems probable, perhaps it evokes the hdétel 
Lauzun on the Ile St. Louis. In this rather bleak, but stylish building, 
a show-piece of seventeenth century design, Baudelaire had a period 
of relative happiness with Jeanne Duval. Perhaps it was here, in the 
evenings, as he looked out meditatively across the Seine, that the complex 
analogies of his love for Jeanne began to formulate themselves in poetic 
symbols. Whatever the literal origin of the balcony scene may be, it is 
superseded by a symbolic setting. The only real precision which Le Balcon 
possesses is in the realm of sentiments. The entire evocation is generated 
by a symbol and remains tenaciously in the unreal dimension of art. 

Joseph D. Bennett in his Baudelaire’ has made a remarkable analysis 
of the poem. He sees it as an essay in incarnation wherein the poet, 
exercising a creative fiat, produces before our eyes a woman, a decor, 
and a state of adoration. The presence of a woman is overwhelmingly 
felt; it is as if the love of the poet for Jeanne, stronger here than else- 
where in his poetry, had called her into being. The kind of immediate 
presence which these things have might be called incarnation. The 
poetic symbol, because it is concrete, has this power to exemplify or 
incarnate. But it also has a reference to abstract ideas or meanings. The 
analysis which follows is an attempt to elucidate the meanings of the 
balcony symbol. 

The unity of the poem, and hence its affective power, is the result 
of a basic unity of image. All the images are more or less directly re- 
lated to a particular place i.e. the apartment, real or imagined, which 
the poet shared with Jeanne Duval. The symbol is an image intensified 
to a high degree of suggestivity. As an image is developed toward this 
condition it loses its particular elements and becomes a kind of deposit 
of universals. Yet it remains concrete as does for example in this case 
the balcony image. The beauty of a poem by Baudelaire lies in the 
multiple power of words and images which, radiating musically from 


1 Joseph D. Bennett, Baudelaire, Princeton University Press, 1946, p. 123. 
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a few central themes, seem dimly to illuminate the eternal problems 
of separation, anguish, and poetic creation. The balcony, and the grouping 
of images which evolve from it, concerns three themes: 


1. The anticipation of an actual physical separation of Jeanne 
and Baudelaire. 


2. The interval which follows sexual gratification and the appease- 
ment of desire. 


3. The temporal and also spiritual remove of artistic creation 
from its generating experience. 


These themes develop throughout the poem by means of fundamental 
unities and oppositions until their fusion in the symbol of the new sun. 

The poem begins with an invocation to the absent woman, as 
mother and Muse, and contains, for the unfaithful mistress, a hid- 
den menace: 


Tu te rappelleras la beauté des caresses 


The ties of love are always stronger than lovers believe; later, Jeanne 
will regret the tenderness of a “conjugal” life (douceur du foyer, charme 
des soirs.) In September, 1856 Baudelaire wrote to his mother to an- 
nounce that he had been abandoned by Jeanne.’ It is possible that this 
separation, which at the time seemed final, was the generating circum- 
stance of the poem. But there is little anguish in the poem. Of the 
thirty lines which make up Le Balcon no more than three or four 
seem to refer directly to a quarrel and separation. Baudelaire invokes 
Jeanne precisely in her magical role of Muse whose real or imagined 
presence acts like a catalyst upon the memory. He is able to recall their 
life together at will. Jeanne seems to focus and intensify in an unusual 
way not only the elements of the poet's life which refer to her but, as 
will appear shortly, the entire scope of his past existence. 

In choosing the balcony of their apartment as the preferred souvenir 
of their concubinage Baudelaire seems to place the accent on his relations 
with Jeanne in a particular way. The suggestion has been made that 
Baudelaire was sexually impotent; at any rate he seems to have preferred 
caresses and a kind of sisterly tenderness to the more violent aspects 
of love. The balcony concretizes this state of suspension between the 
appeasement and renewing of desire. It represents a psychological reality, 


2 “My affair of fourteen years duration with Jeanne is ended. I did everything that 
was humanly possible to prevent such a rupture. This anguish, this struggle went 
on for two weeks. Jeanne always replied imperturbably that I had an impossible 
disposition, and that furthermore I would one day thank her myself for this 
decision. There you have the great bourgeois wisdom of women! But I know 
that whatever agreeable affair, pleasure, money or vanity may come, | will always 
regret that woman.” 
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in the Freudian sense, and contrasts markedly with the balcony of Romeo 
and Juliette, a dramatic device which unites and immobilizes the 
separated lovers. They long to pass across the balcony into each others 
arms, but Baudelaire enjoys the suspended condition of his love which 
represents a moment of special vision. Romeo and Juliette are young, 
inexperienced lovers who never reach the age of flagging desires. Their 
love is passionate and seeks to consummate itself in an embrace. Baude- 
laire and Jeanne, the practiced courtesan, have passed through all the 
stages of sexual experience. They know disillusionment, which Romeo 
and Juliette are never allowed to feel, and something more. There is 
a purifying element which arises in the lovers. The profound, spiritual 
meaning of love is hidden like the flames and heat of the coals which 
glow in their room: 


Les soirs illuminés par l’'ardeur du charbon. 


Only such a spiritual analogy justifies the continuation of physical 
passion. This is the second theme which follows from the evocation 
of the poet’s balcony apartment. Here, specifically, the balcony begins 
to function as a symbol of separation. It provides a moment of tran- 
quillity and repose. 

The poem begins with an incarnation of Jeanne as she was and is, 
outside of time. This is the function of the first seven lines. But then 
the syntax modulates suddenly to produce a scene from the past. The 
poet employs, for the first time, a verb in the past tense (gue ton sein 
m’ était doux, que ton coeur m’était bon). The poem now exists in two 
strata of time. This transposition into past time is justified: 


Nous avons dit souvent d'impérissables choses 
Les soirs illuminés par l’ardeur du charbon. 


Everything that the lovers have said is eternal, imperishable, and worthy 
of being constantly recalled by the poet's fervent imagination. 

The following stanza, the third, introduces a sunset into the poem. 
It will become, later on, the sunrise (soleil rajewni) which symbolizes 
all the transformations of the poem. In the reconstructed scene the 
lovers are resting after the violence of love. They look from their balcony 
down upon the city. Their conversation is a series of exclamations 
interrupted by caresses: 


Que les soleils sont beaux dans les chaudes soirées! 
Que Il’espace est profonde! que le coeur est puissant! 


Night thickens between the two and separates them like the wall of 
Pyramus and Thisbe or the sword which chastely separated Tristan 
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and Isolde. Night, like the image of the sea which occurs later in the 
poem, chastens or purifies the lovers. 

La nuit s’épaississait ainsi qu’une cloison, 

Et mes yeux dans le noir devinaient tes prunelles, 

Et je buvais ton souffle, 6 douceur! 6 poison! 


The word poison is the only suggestion, in this scene of repose, of the 
other aspect of love which is soon going to be manifest, the dwellum.* 

In the following stanza the movement toward the past becomes a 
double one. The absence of his mistress, which had been the poet's 
first preoccupation, now recalls the absence of his total past. Jeanne 
has this special quality of stimulating distant memories: 


Je sais l'art d’évoquer les minutes heureuses, 

Et revis mon passé blotti dans tes genoux. 

Car a quoi bon chercher tes beautés langoureuses 

Ailleurs qu’en ton cher corps et qu’en ton coeur si doux? 


This quatrain is the most mysterious of the poem. The word car (for) 
seems to suggest a logical, purposive relation between the two couplets. 
The interpretation depends on the sense given ailleurs (elsewhere) 
which seems deliberately vague. Is this simply a reference to other 
women with whom Baudelaire attempted, unsuccessfully, to renew the 
pleasures he had first with Jeanne? The meaning then would be: why 
look for the pleasures you have given me elsewhere than in your own 
being? In this case l'art d’évoquer les minutes heureuses would refer to 
the ars amoris. But I would like to give a fuller meaning to the magistral 
line: 


Je sais l'art d’évoquer les minutes heureuses 


The lover of the preceding stanzas is also a poet whose art consists 


8 DUELLUM 


Deux guerriers ont couru l'un sur l'autre; leurs armes 
Ont éclaboussé l’air de lueurs et de sang. 

Ces jeux, ces cliquetis du fer sont les vacarmes 
D’une jeunesse en proie 4 l'amour vagissant. 


Les glaives sont brisés! comme notre jeunesse, 
Ma chére! Mais les dents, ies ongles acérés, 
Vengent bientdt l’épée et la dague traitresse. 
—O fureur des coeurs mirs par l'amour ulcérés! 


Dans le ravin hanté des chats-pards et des onces 
Nos héros, s’étreignant méchamment, ont roulé, 
Et leur peau fleurira l’aridité des ronces. 


—Ce gouffre, c'est l’enfer, de nos amis peuple! 
Roulons-y sans remords, amazone inhumaine, 
Afin d’éterniser l’ardeur de notre haine! 


This poem immediately precedes Le Balcon according to the order established by 
Baudelaire for Les Fleurs du Mal. 
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in the artificial reproduction of ecstasy. Baudelaire, following Poe, be- 
lieved that the psychological element in lyric poetry was the brief, 
imtense, visionary state.‘ These states of affectivity serve the memory 
as the données of poetic creation. This is the third theme already sug- 
gested by the epithet Mére des souvenirs. 

Memory is one of the two primary faculties in Baudelaire’s esthetic 
of creation. The cultivation of memory begins the poetic ascesis. The 
poet descends within himself to stimulate or discover the sounds, per- 
fumes, and perceptions of his past life. These reminiscences, until this 
moment neglected, will be transformed into poetry by imagination, the 
second creative faculty. The seriousness with which Baudelaire con- 
ceives this discipline is one of his chief characteristics as a modern poet. 
He considers poetry as the perfecting of crude human experience rather 
than an amusement or diversion. Rimbaud’s long, immense et raisonné 
déréglement de tous les sens (long, immense and reasoned disordering 
of all the senses) is a cultivation of memory as well as experience. The 
poem Mémoire by Rimbaud, also an evocation of a scene from the 
poet's past life, resembles Le Balcon by the conception of poetry exempli- 
fied. Both poems are “pure” in the sense of lacking any literal element. 
They are evocations rather than descriptions or dramatizations. The sur- 
realists, who made memory more important than life, were in this sense 
ascetics, like Baudelaire and Rimbaud, despite other anarchic aspects of 
their doctrine. The poet confronts himself, questions himself, and waits. 
Memory is in a way the “mother” of art, and the maternity of Jeanne 
(la femme stérile) can be founded on an esthetic basis. 

The three themes which have been announced more or less indepen- 
dently are connected by a basic unity. They are all, in some way, themes 
of separation, and the balcony is their figurative expression: 


1. It represents the actual separation of the pair because, in 
thinking of it, Baudelaire visualizes most acutely the happiness 
of which he is deprived. Separated lovers usually remember 
the happiest of their moments together. 


2. The balcony further represents the appeasement of love which 
has fled the walls, cushions, and privacy of the room. On the 
balcony they belong to the city and the night rather than to 
themselves. 


4“T need scarcely observe that a poem deserves its title only inasmuch as it 
excites, by elevating the soul. The value of the poem is in the ratio of this 
elevating experience. But all excitements are, through a psychal necessity, transient. 
That degree of excitement which would entitle a poem to be so called at all, 
cannot be sustained throughout a composition of any great length. After the 
lapse of half an hour, at the very uttermost, it flags—fails—a revulsion ensues 
—and then the poem is, in effect, and in fact, no longer such.” Edgar Poe, from 
The Poetic Principle, Viking ed. p. 568. 
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3. At a certain distance from the room and the love-duellum the 
balcony stands for the separation a poet must have from his 
experience in order to write about it. Only at a certain remove 
from passion can the memory and imagination function with 
precision. Words come afterwards when the senses are held 
in check. 


Separation is always a form of anguish and in the same way that 
the poet wishes to resolve these problems in his life the reader demands 
their dénowement in the poem. In the last stanza this multiplicity will 
be controlled by the evocation of the harmony and regularity of nature. 
Only forces which are exterior to man, in a way superior to him, can 
resolve this destiny of anguish. And yet the resolution is no more than 
posed in the form of a question: 


Ces serments, ces parfums, ces baisers infinis, 
Renaitront-ils d'un gouffre interdit 4 nos sondes, 
Comme montent au ciel les soleils rajeunis 
Aprés s’étre lavés au fond des mers profondes? 
—O serments! 6 parfums! 6 baisers infinis! 


What exactly is this resolution? The words renaitront (will be reborn), 
rajeunis (rejuvenated), and Javés (washed) all indicate a kind of rebirth 
or purification. The sun, bursting triumphantly from the waves, promises 
a deeper fervor after the night of sexual love. The few clues given by 
the poem concerning this state suggest that it is related to poetic creation. 
The ecstasy of the lover (les minutes heureuses) and that of the poet 
are different. The latter is subsequent and more profound. The dialectic 
of this stanza goes even further. The symbol of the sun is marvellously 
ambiguous: the sun has a physical as well as a spiritual analogy. 

If they were not in fact separated, the lovers would reenter their 
room. Purified by a moment of repose and meditation their renewal 
would be like the rising sun now considered as the eternal symbol of 
physical force. Sexual desire seems to spring from a bottomless gulf 
(un gouffre imterdit a nos sondes). It is the greatest mystery of physical 
creation and all that touches it seems somehow infinite (6 baisers infinis!). 

The task of poetry is to immobolize the transitory power of human 
love. In this way the ecstasy of the lover and of the poet may be unified. 
The last line of Le Balcon is an effort to capture a marvellous equilibrium. 
It is a pathetic appeal, not merely to the absent mistress, but to the art 
of verse. The balcony represents the state of poetic creation, a state of 
solitude and recollection, separated from desire. These moments are 
even more transitory than those of human tenderness. More than he 
desires the kisses of Jeanne, Baudelaire desires their analogy, their cor- 
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respondence. The poem is a moment of perfect tension between the 
experience of love, in all its variety, and the immobilization of that 
experience in the symbols of speech. 

Elsewhere Baudelaire has equated the human heart with the rising 
sun. The vague word “heart,” according to Pascal and the seventeenth 
century psychology of Racine, meant the appetitive element of human 
nature. The heart, being spiritual and corporeal, desires both God and 
things. This double symbolism can be referred exactly to the sun which 
stands for poetic vision and sexual rebirth. The heart is a power for an 
infinite empathy toward everything that exists. It represents a concept 
which is quite vague and yet persistent in poetry. The balcony is the 
scene of complex desires to which the heart must respond by a new 
élan of passion. Old desires must be clarified and the lovers must grow 
in understanding. This is the final tropological or moral sense of the poem. 

The poet evaluates his mistress and the love that exists between them. 
What purpose has this love served in the life of the poet and the de- 
velopment of his faculties? Has he sacrificed for Jeanne other and better 
possibilities of existence? The last line seems to reverberate like a prayer 
to the dark Muses who rule life. Whatever judgment Baudelaire makes 
of Jeanne and his love for her will be his own judgment. From the 
balcony of poetic contemplation Baudelaire looks out over the city and 
judges his own heart. 
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Situation of Jules Laforgue 


The general feeling which emanates from XIXth century poetry is the 
growing realization that God, as a source of inspiration, is dead. Carte- 
sianism and empiricism, the political outlook of XVIIIth century philos- 
ophy, had contributed to this death, but had also hidden it. God was taken 
for granted and the thinker's interest was directed toward social or scien- 
tific questions. When Romanticism viewed the idealistic needs of the 
human soul in a less negative way than “rational” Deism, all it could 
achieve was a vague religiosity. The keener the thinker, the more insuf- 
ficient the Christian creed appeared to him. Blake looked for support 
in Swedenborg, Shelley in a mixed Platonic tradition. But the Platonic 
world of divine Ideas was as outworn in art as the Christian creed. 
Hence “le mal du siécle” which was essentially a need for the divine 
combined with the awareness of God's death. 

One way out of this situation was to satisfy both reason and heart 
by acknowledging the death of God and encouraging man to transcend 
himself. Nietzsche was the first writer clearly to conceive this mission. 
Such a task needed not only an exceptional intelligence but also a power- 
ful inspiration. Baudelaire had the intelligence, but he had not the in- 
spiration. The widespread influence of Baudelaire on modern French 
poetry can easily be explained by the fact that Baudelaire’s lucid aware- 
ness and self-consciousness combined with a weak and gregarious in- 
dividuality can be observed also in most modern poets, the Surrealists 
especially. 

On the one hand, the awareness of God's death colored with spleen 
Baudelaire’s outlook on life. On the other hand, Baudelaire remained 
a romantic who tried to believe in the mysticism of Swedenborg. Hence 
his theory of “correspondences.” This ambiguity is reflected in Baude- 
laire’s Satanism. It represents the hope of resurrecting God by conjuring 
up his opposite number. 

From Baudelaire to Surrealism, a general view of French poetry 
gives some justification for the assumption that the evolution was logical, 
an assumption which underlies many a critical book, favorable or not. 
The “black humor” of Breton, to take but one example, shows both the 
ironical, conscious side, and the vague belief in something supernatural, 
something mysterious and “black,” the poet refusing to illuminate this 
mystery for fear of revealing a corpse. 

The epithets of “Symbolist” and “Decadent” given to most poets 


1This leads Breton naively to celebrate Osiris simply because he is a “black 
God.” (Arcane 17, p. 158). 
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belonging to the intermediary period illustrate in their way the Baude- 
lairean ambiguity, not to say contradiction. “Decadent” refers to the 
despair brought about by the death of God. A “Symbolist,” on the other 
hand, is not strong and creative enough to find a basis for a personal 
creed. So he relies on some collective belief in an antiquated world 
of divine Ideas to guarantee the value of his symbols and “correspon- 
dences.” Unfortunately, the advent of psychoanalysis made it clear that 
what is general and collective in man’s psychology is now food for an 
approximate science, not for poetry. In poetry more than in any other 
art, generality means superficiality. 

If, by symbol, one means the revelation of a hidden collective truth, 
of quasi-Platonic archetypes, then Symbolism endangers the progress 
of poetry. Decadents, on the other hand, if they do not subscribe to a 
reactionary philosophy of divine Ideas, are not positively progressive 
either, since their “spleen” is sterile. 

As a matter of fact, the best modern poets were neither Symbolists, 
Decadents, nor Surrealists.? Such poets as Mallarmé and Laforgue, faced 
by the philosophical problem of the death of God not only found elements 
of their personal truth, but staked out the road to modern spiritualism. 

Relations between poetry and philosophy have become closer and 
closer during the past century. The crisis of a language built on tradi- 
tional concepts broke out in the poetry of Mallarmé as well as in XIXth 
century philosophy. Mallarmé is often referred to as the “poet of the 
Absolute” and the father of Symbolism, which, in our opinion, tends 
to ignore the most important aspects of his spiritual crisis. Let us stop 
a moment with Mallarmé. His situation should help us define Laforgue’s 
own situation in a clearer light. Mallarmé took one step away from a 
philosophy of absolute essences and Laforgue took another step which 
introduced him into a modern philosophy of existence. 


Baudelaire hesitated between supernaturalism and artificiality. He 
stated his belief in mystic correspondences, but, on the other hand, he 
gave only lip-service to this cause. Mallarmé’s search for authenticity and 
purity, two terms which might be a motto for any poet, led him to tear 
away the veil which had so far masked the death of God and of Platonic 
Ideas. He does not admire Baudelaire so much as Poe, and Poe did not 
hesitate to expose the naiveté or hypocrisy of mystic Romanticism which 
assumed the traditional identity of Truth and Beauty. His mathematical 
pretensions were pure humbug, but, at least, he showed that an excellent 
traditional poem could be composed with recipes of devices, coldly 


2 Eluard is a good poet in so far as he leaves the “magical dictation of thought” 
to psychoanalysis. 
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planned effects, and be just as good as, or even better than a supposedly 
inspired poem “magically dictated” by the Muse. 

The correspondence of Mallarmé belonging to the 1865-1870 period 
relates the recurrence of a crisis which he could not solve, because 
he was astride two currents of thought, traditional spiritualism and 
modern spiritualism. In traditional idealism, the earth is the domain of 
appearances; reality coincides with ideal, since it is eternal and divine. 
Truth and Beauty can thus be one. But, with Mallarmé, there is a serious 
clash between reality and ideal, truth and beauty. Looking at nature, 
Mallarmé sees reality, not appearance, and thinks it ugly. He tries to 
escape through the window toward “the anterior heaven where Beauty 
blooms,” in the poem “Les Fenétres.” But in “L’Azur,” this heaven has 
proved to be just a sky, the absurd temptation of an ironical blue curtain. 
God is dead, “Heaven is dead,” the Absolute is dead. 

Rejected by a reality that he loathed and by an ideal which his 
lucidity identified with nonentity, Mallarmé remained for a time in 
anxious contemplation of the limit between the two worlds: the window, 
that is, the page of paper “which blankness defends.” In order not to 
sully its whiteness, he had to purify language of its attachments to pro- 
saic realities. On the other hand, he could not inspire this language 
with supposedly divine notions, which he had recognized as lies. He 
thus condemned symbolism, if, by symbol, one means a tie between a 
prosaic object or set of objects and a collective, “eternal” and “universal” 
Idea. Purity for him meant nonentity. In order to be pure, the poetic 
word must not be representative of an object with its routine associa- 
tions (realism), nor the vehicle of sentimental inflations (lyricism), nor 
suggestive of mystical illusions (symbolism). The conclusion is that 
the poetic word will be the absence of the object which it names, and 
at the same time, its essence, since “essential” has become synonymous 
with “empty.” Hence Mallarmé’s definition of the word “flower” as the 
“absence of any bouquet.” Mallarmé’s words will be cenotaphs: empty, 
solid tombs, purer and more absurd than tombs, since they do not contain 
any human remains. Thus Mallarmé imagines a monument for Poe as 
free of human impurities as a meteor: 


Calme bloc ici-bas chu d’un désastre obscur 


The work of the poet, negative so far, since to purify means to 
empty, becomes positive with the composition of a poem. Shorn of their 
commonsensical or mystical garbs, words appear the absurd products of 
Hazard. The poet's effort will be exerted against this Hazard: “Hazard 
does not build verse; that is the important thing.”* Mallarmé does 


8 Propos sur la Poésie (Monaco, Le Rocher, 1946), p. 74. 
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not believe in a divine Beauty, but he manages to find a part of man free 
from ugliness: the intellect, this uncompromising intellect which carried 
him to the beach of nonentity. Since nature is ugly, beauty will be 
artificial in the good sense of the word, that is to say, intellectual. Far 
from being the poet of the Absolute, Mallarmé could be called the poet 
of the Relative, since he made beauty relative to the human intellect. 
Unable to find beauty in reality, in substance, Mallarmé found it in 
relations, in music, using this term in the full Greek meaning: architec- 
ture, harmony. 

Mallarmé’s poetic theory thus represents a transition between Platonic 
formalism and modern spiritualism. Starting from the discovery of 
Nonentity, Mallarmé places, like Schopenhauer, his faith in “music,” 
which escapes the impure will to live and echoes the dialectical and 
relativistic systems of Hegel or Hamelin. As the latter put it in his 
Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation, the death of the 
Absolute does not mean that truth has been deemed unattainable. On 
the contrary: it is because truth has become relative to the human in- 
tellect that it is more than a pipe-dream. Much the same could be said 
about Mallarmé’s intellectual conception of beauty. 


With Laforgue, we step into existentialism. This trend of thought 
is not absolutely new. The important thing is that the existentialism 
of Laforgue is not latent; it is fully born and heralds, in its very ter- 
minology, the modern, non-religious existentialism whose best-known 
representatives are Heidegger and Sartre. 

What existentialism brought to philosophy is primarily the exploita- 
tion of the concept, or rather feeling, of nonentity. Greek philosophers, 
including Socrates in Parmenides, had already revelled in the essential 
games that the phrase “to be or not to be” affords. The conclusion 
had been to give a positive value to being and a bad connotation to 
non-being. Existentialism turns the tables, almost. For nonentity is what 
differentiates man from things. 

A thing is no longer the imperfect shadow of a divine archetype. 
A thing is what it appears. A man is a thing in so far as he is a body, 
something full, compact, solid (or stolid); but he is also a soul, and 
the soul is nothing, that is, not 4 thing. Man is the introduction of 
nonentity into a full world. Other names for this nonentity are con- 
sciousness, liberty and future. Bergson had already rehabilitated Time, 
in place of the sub specie aeternitatis outlook of traditional idealism. 
Existentialism follows the same trend, since the future is the blank 
expanse that man adds to the actual world of things, the empty field 
where he can exercise his liberty. 
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Unlike relativism, which was concerned mainly with the intellect, 
existentialism tries to embrace the whole nature of man. It is not so 
much reasoning which makes us conscious of the nonentity within our- 
selves, but such fundamental feelings as anguish, disgust, revolt, the 
latter two expressing in forceful fashion our conviction not to belong 
completely to the world in its solid, degraded, animal or mechanical 
aspects. Those three purifying reactions may be observed to have grad- 
ually taken the place of the conventional and restful theme of love in 
poetry: Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé during his crisis, and Laforgue. 

The Romantic “spleen” itself may be interpreted as the forerunner 
of existentialism. Baudelaire is both afraid and proud of his “spleen.” 
He is incapable of finding elements of a personal truth which would 
deliver him from his pessimism; but, on the other hand, he refuses to 
bow to the bourgeois creed, because he feels that in his “spleen” there 
is an element which makes him superior to the “well-adjusted” bourgeois, 
in the literary sense of this word. 

With existentialism, the rather awkward and diffident pose of the 
Dandy disappears. Pessimism is overcome, since the former reason for 
despair, the discovery of nonentity, becomes a reason for hope. Empti- 
ness, reached by the “réflexion purifiante” of the philosopher is the 
symbol of liberty, of the superiority of man over things. 

Unable to make the very feeling of nonentity philosophically con- 
structive, Mallarmé had, as it were, by-passed it, and pitting himself 
against hazard, had placed his faith in intellectual relations. Laforgue’s 
sensibility cannot be satisfied with that. In “Le Concile féerique,” the 
poet mentions the “law of unappealable rhythm,” but deems it rather 
absurd and hollow in the absence of an “eternal spectator.”* The discovery 
of nonentity was all-important with Laforgue as with Mallarmé. But 
Laforgue’s more violently and actively sensitive nature threw all the 
impetus of youth into the battle of purification, whereas Mallarmé 
reached the beach of Nonentity utterly exhausted. 

Laforgue thinks nature ugly like Baudelaire and Mallarmé, but, with 
Baudelaire, there was a touch of snobbishness, of Dandyism in this 
attitude and, with Mallarmé, a touch of preciosity. The disgust of Laforgue 
is whole-hearted. It heralds in many instances the disgust of Roquentin 
in La Nausée. The reading of Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious 
contributed to Laforgue’s horror of human nature. Some critics have 
made Laforgue a poet of the Unconscious. But far from finding poetic 
themes and symbols in a study of the Unconscious, Laforgue very clearly 
saw that these very themes and symbols were anti-poetic, because they 
were collective and revealed the impurity of the traditional poet's 


* euvres Completes, Il, 129. 
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“élans.” As far as the heart is human, “la poésie du coeur” is despicable 
as Baudelaire had already noted, not because it is individual but because 
it lacks individuality. The famous Romantic ego is not truly subjective, 
as Rimbaud had remarked in the first “lettre du voyant,” but the gilded 
inflation of collective and demagogic feelings. The Romantic “heart” 
is neither pure nor authentically individual. It is a “polyp,” a “mixed 
society:” 


Oyez, au physique comme au moral, 
Ne suis qu'une colonie de cellules 
De raccroc; et ce sieur que j'intitule 
Moi, n’est, dit-on, qu'un polypier fatal! 


De mon coeur un tel, 4 ma chair védique, 
Comme de mes orteils 4 mes cheveux, 
Va-et-vient de cellules sans aveu, 

Rien de bien solvable et rien d’authentique. 


Quand j'organise une descente en Moi, 
Jen conviens, je trouve 1a, attablée, 
Une société un peu bien mélée, 

Et que je n'ai point vue 4 mes octrois.* 


The authentic “I,” as Rimbaud put it, “is another.” It is, for example, 
this uncompromising consciousness which exposes lyrical illusions. We are 
still with Baudelaire here. But, like Mallarmé, Laforgue goes farther 
than Baudelaire and exposes the “pieux mensonge” of mystic and re- 
ligious collective beliefs: 


O lait divin! potion assurément cordiale 

A vomir les gamelles de nos aujourd’huis! 

Quel bon docteur saura décrocher la timbale 

Pour la poser sur ma simple table de nuit, 
Un soir, sans bruit? 


Jai appris, et tout comme autant de riches langues, 
Les philosophies et les successives croix; 
Mais pour mener ma vie au Saint-Graal sans gangue, 
Nulle n’a su le mot, le Sésame-ouvre-toi, 

Clef de l’endroit.* 


And here is an indirect criticism of “correspondences:” 


“, . . Words, words, words! It will be my motto as long as it will 
not be demonstrated to me that our language really chimes in 
with a transcendent reality!”’ 


5 Ibid, Il. pp. 57-58. 
6 [bid. Il, p. 55. 
7 Ibid. Ill, p. 45. 
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The last link with the mystic belief that language, “logos,” is of 
divine origin, is cut and Laforgue is now in the same situation as 
Mallarmé. He has purified language both of its earthly attachments 
(realism, lyricism) and divine illusions (mysticism). But he has engaged 
his whole sensitive being in the battle and he cannot be content with 
Mallarmé’s stalemate with Hazard. His “réflexion purifiante” leads him 
farther. This is particularly noticeable in the “Moralité Légendaire” 
devoted to Hamlet, a character to whom Laforgue gives a very modern 
interpretation. The Hamlet of Laforgue seems to have been conceived 
by a Shakespeare who would not have read Montaigne, but Sartre. 

To describe man’s condition, Sartre generally uses the image of the 
viscous, of which he is inordinately, and even poetically, fond. The 
body is the solid component, the thing. The soul is the liquid component, 
the element that cannot be grasped, the basis of freedom and change. 
In opposition to Greek philosophy, the worthy element seems to be the 
one related to change, nonentity, since nonentity means freedom. Hence 
a conception of death opposed to the traditional one. Death is the corpse, 
man reduced to his body, a full, compact thing, whereas death was tradi- 
tionally associated with the idea of nonentity. Even Mallarmé subscribed 
to this association of ideas. Laforgue shows in striking fashion on this 
subject that he goes further than both Romanticism and Mallarmé on 
the road to modern spiritualism: 


Si la Mort, de son van, avait chosé mon étre, 
En serait-elle moins, ce soir, 4 sa fenétre?* 


Death does not empty the reality of man, it “things” it. Still more 
strikingly modern is this speech of Hamlet: 


“T'll be seen too, laid with dignity, with clasped hands, without 
laughing! And people will say: So this is, there, that young Hamlet 
so spoilt, so full of bitter wit? It is he, there, so serious now, like 
the others. Without any revolt, and with this noble air, so dignified, 
he has accepted this howling injustice, to be there?”® 


The expression “to-be-there,” stressed in the text, heralds the very 
terminology of Heidegger and Sartre. Having no soul, no emergence 
in Time, a thing is just spatial; it is-there. 

This conception of man’s nature is reflected in the problem of 
action. In Hamlet, Laforgue, as it were, sketches a first draft for Sartre's 
criticism of “I’esprit de sérieux” in L’Etre et le Néant. “Serious” people 
are the latest incarnation of the bourgeois. Their smug self-satisfaction 


8 Ibid. 1, p. 191. 
® Ibid. Ill, pp. 46-47. 
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means that they are impervious to anguish, to the feeling of nonentity, 
that they are just things, dignified corpses, to echo Laforgue. When the 
faintest gap of self-consciousness threatens to tear their being, they try 
to plug it with noisy agitations, or “divertissements,” as Pascal put it. 
That is what is generally called action. The “man of action” tries to 
avoid looking like a corpse by agitating his body and, at the same time, 
strikes advantageous poses (or pauses) before an imaginary photog- 
rapher: God or other people. To act is thus to be photographed, to 
accept a label, the more impressive the better. The Hamlet of Laforgue, 
besieged by a set of “serious” people who want him to play the “noble” 
role of avenger of his father is in the same predicament as Oreste in 
Les Mouches. He is perfectly conscious that, whatever course of action 
he chooses, it will amount to having his photograph taken, to making 
himself a thing or a machine: 


“I am obliged to act! I am obliged to kill or to get out of here! 
Oh, to escape! .. . O freedom! freedom! . . 
. . . Tonight, I have to act, I have to objectify myself.”*° 


Laforgue sums up his criticism of make-believe action by imagining 
the earth on the day when the human racket will have at last left the 
planet to its authentic purity: 


And you, silence, forgive the earth; the little fool does not know 
very well what it is doing; on the day of the great sum of Con- 
sciousness before the ideal, it will be labelled with a ridiculous 
idem in the column of evolutions in miniature .. .”"! 


From Montaigne’s “Toutes nos vacations sont farcesques,” through 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Laforgue takes the idea of actions considered 
as roles, an idea which will be echoed again in L’Etre et le Néant. The 
difference between Hamlet and “serious” people is consciousness. They 
act in good or bad faith to avoid the feeling of nonentity. They are 
puppets in the hands of the Unconscious. In short, they are played, while 
Hamlet plays. Irony is the instrument of Laforgue’s purification. Even 
his feeling of Nonentity comes into the range of irony, since the 
Romantic “spleen” can degenerate into a role too. It may, for example, 
degenerate into the self-imposed frigidity of Baudelaire. Such a pseudo- 
oriental apathy is a frozen pose. Experiencing it, Laforgue says: “Je 
me madréporise.”?” 


10 [bid. Ill, pp. 29-31. 

11 [bid. Ill, p. 45. We have translated “conscience” by “consciousness.” It also 
implies “conscience” since the two terms are one in French and the two notions 
one in spiritualism at large. 

12 Ibid. IV, p. 122. 
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Black-garbed Hamlet is a Dandy. But he is not taken in by this 
role: A picture on the wall represents him posing ironically as a Dandy. 
Wherever he goes, Laforgue does not fail to affix to his character a 
suitable tag: “Man of action,” “man of thought,” to show that his 
hero is not a dupe. 

The ambiguity of man’s nature, being and non-being, makes every 
action a more or less conscious example of perversity. In this connection, 
the reader will remember excellent analyses of feelings in the end of 
L’Etre et le Néant. In a page that seems to come intact from a novel 
by Sartre, Hamlet tries gratuitous perverse action, killing in the country 
every manifestation of animal or vegetable life he can lay his hands on: 
“It was the Daemon of Reality”; Sartre would say “facticité.” But even 
then Hamlet does not take himself seriously: “Ham-actor, chiropodist!”** 

Laforgue thus illustrates the ethics of play which are one of the 
possible outcomes of an existentialist view of man. By laughing at 
himself, by not being “serious,” he avoids the spell of roles. He regrets 
not to be a clown: 


“Clowns seem to me to have reached true wisdom. I should be 
a clown, I have missed my destiny . . .”™* 


Hamlet is a clown; also Pierrot, the worshipper of “Our Lady The 
Moon.” Since death brings reality to its authentic purity, Laforgue sings 
“the death of the earth,” its perfect, achieved condition. And the moon 
is still a better subject of inspiration since no human agitation has ever 
polluted its surface, since it is an “immaculate conception.” Like 
Mallarmé, Laforgue finds purity in death, but the moon is not for him 
an empty cenotaph, it is a full reality. 

He cannot, however, totally escape the fascination of existence. But 
his pictures of existence will enter his verse only when they are purified 
by irony. When fascination threatens to overcome irony, he writes in 
prose. He then describes existence with the tactile images which Sartre 
will use almost exclusively. Existence is viscous and lukewarm. It starts 
from a dead, solid, cold world of things and tends toward warm, liquid, 
or even blazing and ethereal consciousness. A prose-writer, Sartre cannot 
overcome his fascination for this ambiguity. A poet, Laforgue limits 
to prose the description of woman in particular and more generally of 
“vegetative life,” to use Blake’s expression: For example, in L’Aquarium. 
Le Miracle des Roses hesitates between lukewarm blood and the de- 
scription of a solid, absurd ceremony which heralds the respectable 
citizens of Le Havre ambulating after mass in Sartre’s La Nausée. 


18 [bid. Il, p. 35. 
14 Ibid. IV, p. 123. 
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Laforgue is even suspicious of the sun, guilty of promoting the am- 
biguous nature of teeming existence. This impure ambiguity and the 
poetic disgust that results from it disappear when the poet seeks the 
inspiration of the moon. Here the two elements of existence, subject 
and object, consciousness and body, emptiness and fulness, are very 
distinct, hence pure: On one side, the hard, cold reality of the planet, 
on the other the lucid, serene, ethereal moonlight. 

If, then, the moon was for Laforgue the ideal virgin, the ideal 
“hostie,” he very much distrusted the purity of woman, sung by so many 
naive or hypocritical poets. He always feared being a dupe, being 
engulfed in the lukewarm viscosity of gregarious existence which woman 
potentially was, as well as virginity. Like Schopenhauer and Baudelaire, 
he questioned the authenticity of love: 


Elle m’aime infiniment! Non, d'occasion! 
Si non moi, ce serait infiniment un autre! ** 


In the end, however, he married and his letters record his enthu- 
siasm for a wife whom he apparently considered a child. This marriage 
was going to be a crucial test for his inspiration and ethics. Was he 
going to be reduced to the pose of husband and father in a family- 
photograph? Derniers Vers, published posthumously, seem to show the 
contrary. There Laforgue appears to have found purity and authenticity 
in life as well as in death. Instead of placing itself at the end of human 
time (a perfect earth or the moon), his “cosmic heart” finds in living 
time something more than nostalgia, hazard and lyrical make-believe. 
Here again he goes farther than Mallarmé who distrusted time as much 
as Greek philosophers had. 

Sartre considers the past an unredeemable, solid burden. The past 
is our body, a full, compact thing, without any loophole for emptiness 
and freedom. Laforgue already suggests this terminology. Poetry of the 
past as such, lyrical nostalgia are compared by him to clots of blood: 


Durcissez, durcissez, 
Vous, caillots de souvenir! *® 


But the poet is not limited to this human, prosaic past which is 
the only one for Sartre. There is also a poetic past, such as Proust will 
glimpse, which is not even a past, since it is in perpetual creation. The 
memory of the poet is both destructive and creative. It destroys, burns 
the prosaic past, like so many dead leaves, and at the same time, creates 


15 Ibid. I, p. 67. 
16 Ibid, Il, p. 175. 
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a perfect reality, this “perfect moment” which Roquentin, in La Nausée, 
could not conceive. Laforgue compares his inspiration to the wind, pure 
of the dead leaves which it takes away, and full at the same time of its 
creative spirit, of its nonentity suddenly becomes constructive: 


Et je m’en irai donc comme un fou 
A travers l'automne qui vient 
Dans le grand vent ow il y a tout.*” 


Neither Sartre nor Heidegger has yet published an ethical treatise. 
Judging by a series of articles of Simone de Beauvoir entitled “Pour une 
morale de l’ambiguité,” one may assume, however, that Sartre will 
refuse to follow the line of Laforgue.'* Like Baudelaire, whom he under- 
stood admirably, Sartre seems to have a remarkable critical intelligence, 
but no powerful inspiration, no unique individuality. The heavily social 
ethics towards which Sartre is turning now will probably try to strike 
a balance between “engagement” and “dégagements.” This is a prosaic 
and uninspired type of ethics and Sartre has recognized in Qu’est-ce que 
la littérature? that the poet could not accept it, that he could not be 
an “engagé.”’® At the same time as Nietzsche and in a more humble 
way, Laforgue shows that the ethical ideal of the poet is a perpetual 
“dégagement,” an effort to transcend human nature, or at least its solid 
element. Whereas Sartre sees freedom only in the future (fishing, by 
the way, for many a disappointment), the poet cremates and creates 
his very past which is thus redeemed. This will become still clearer 
with Apollinaire in “Le Brasier,” where he throws into the fire of 
his inspiration all his prosaic past; and with Valéry who will compare 
the poem to the ashes of a sacrifice. 

Very soon it may become more important to remember Laforgue 
from an ethical point of view than from an aesthetic one. He will show 
to those who might be disappointed by the city-bred ethics of Sartre 
that a purer, more individualistic type of ethics can also be drawn out 
of an existentialist view of man, Sartre having no right to reduce every 
man to his own gregarious nature. | 


17 [bid. Il, p. 187. 
18 Cf. Les Temps Modernes (Nov.-Dec. 1946. Jan. 1947.) 
19 Ibid. (Feb. 1947.) 
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Femininity in Valery’s 
Early Poetry 


The phrase usually attached to the name of Paul Valéry is “poet of 
the intellect,” and we know that even before the writing of La Soirée avec 
Monsieur Teste, even before the appearance of his early poems, his 
inclinations were cerebral, directed toward an intellectual facility and 
control least hindered by the irrational. Regarding the female sex, that 
factor most likely to disturb the intellectual operations of one twenty 
years of age, Valéry issued some devastating judgments. To a friend he 
wrote that there was no ideal woman, that one was forced to choose 
between two alternatives, the venal expert prostitute and the “horribly 
stupid middle-class girl whose fearful virginity does not compensate 
for a too brief experience with impure activities.” (Mondor p. 141).? 
A more elaborate statement appeared in Valéry’s autobiography, Moz, 
written just before his nineteenth birthday: 


“Women are graceful little animals who have had the perverse 
ability to turn to themselves the attention of too many minds. 
They are put at the summit of the altars of art, and our elegant 
psychologists (!) know better, alas, how to note down their 
bitch-like sulkings, their cat-like clawings than to analyze the 
difficult brain of an Ampére, of a Delacroix, of an Edgar Poe.” 

“Finally, for we must finish this autopsy, let us say that he has 
loved little and always through some dream.” (Mondor p. 142) 


It is then rather curious to note that almost all of Valéry’s early poetry 
is in some way concerned with women, that it is virtually dominated 
by an atmosphere of femininity, and that several poems are bathed in 
sensuality. But what is perhaps more curious is that this sensuality and 
prevailing atmosphere of femininity co-exist in the poetry with an 
undercurrent of misogyny. 

The two indictments quoted above may look suspiciously like 
adolescent bravado, but they reflect an influence which dominated 
Valéry’s youth and shaped his attitude toward women. This influence 
was the Symbolist movement and more particularly the poetry of 
Stéphane Mallarmé. Such an experience caused Valéry to be exclusive, 
totally devoted to certain intellectual and literary ideals, hostile to 
everything outside the cult. “An artist signified for us a being apart” 
(Berne-Joffroy p. 74). The reader of Mallarmé “isolates himself from 


1 See bibliography at the end of the article for complete references. 
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everyone in an undivided love and confidence in your work, difficult to 
find, to understand, to defend.” (Var. Ill, p. 9). And so when the 
problem of a relationship to women arose for this adolescent, he found 
them “stupid” since their concerns were far from being parallel with 
his. He made great demands on the minds of others. These demands 
were particularly severe because Valéry was acutely conscious of his 
own shortcomings. Again and again he dwells on his weaknesses, as 
in the preface to the last edition of Monsieur Teste. “I had little con- 
fidence in my means and I found in myself without difficulty everything 
necessary for hating myself.” (Teste, p. 9). Inflexible toward himself, 
he had a keen eye for shortcomings in others. Striving for intellectual 
perfection, he was hardly inclined to take the enemy into his camp. 
He had no sympathy for those who did not pursue intellectual 
self-criticism. 

Because he was devoted to other interests and still very young, the 
conventional attractions of family life had no hold on him. Any need 
for companionship was filled by very close friendships with Pierre Loujs 
and André Gide who shared completely Valéry’s interests in poetry and 
the intellectual life. These friendships were so close, indeed, that they 
furnished a certain emotional satisfaction which might otherwise have 
been sought with women. This is quite apparent in Le Bots Amical, 
an early poem originally dedicated to André Gide. Written in the 
manner of Verlaine in nine-syllable lines and couched in vagueness, this 
sonnet presents a night scene in a forest where two friends walk silently 
with hands clasped. In a climax of emotion the two “die” and become 
twin stars in the heavens. This apotheosis demonstrates the supernatural, 
fundamental nature of the friendship. Interpretation of the poem is 
assisted by a letter which Valéry wrote to Gide in late 1891. “A single 
sympathy exists, that one which is necessary by superior laws, that one 
which is a chemical affinity, a correspondence perhaps to a former 
marvelous unity. ‘Et la-haut’.” (Mondor p. 150). The last words quote 
the climax of Le Bois Amical. 

The extreme of such cultism was, of course, a retreat into the in- 
dividual, an isolation not only from women but from the world. The 
theme of Narcisse Parle is obviously an expression of introversion, of 
misogyny, even of misanthropy. It is the familiar story of Narcissus in 
love with his image, here somewhat preciously presented in a refined 
pastoral setting: golden grass, sapphire pool, and moonlight. The theme 
was dear to Valéry and Episode is very similar, dealing with a narcissistic 
maiden rather than a young boy. She is a virgin, a pure creature apart 
from the world. Valéry calls her “la pucelle,” suggesting the even 
greater remoteness of the medieval courtly romance. She combs her 
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long golden hair in the light of the setting sun, touches a water-lily 
with her toe, warms her hands in the light of the setting sun, and 
refuses to acknowledge the plaintive flute-song of a lover hidden in 
the near-by flowers. The beauty and sensuality of this remote maiden 
make her inaccessibility even more acute, for these humid bare shoulders 
are beyond a lover’s reach. And so an extreme of femininity is funda- 
mentally misogynous. The maiden who refuses the lover is a symbol of 
the poet refusing the world, refusing women. 

A number of other early poems resemble Episode in offering again 
the image of a virgin, although these other females are somewhat unreal, 
lacking the sensuality of the medieval maiden. All, however, stand for 
the same thing, an ultimate of purity unsullied by the world. In 
La Fileuse an ephemeral little spinning girl stops her spinning, falls 
asleep and dies, passing from the world to some sort of apotheosis. 
La Suave Agonie and Vierge Incertaine have languishing maidens, while 
Splendor presents a beautiful and remote female who has the cold 
purity of marble. 

It would indeed be an error, however, to consider that the femininity 
of the early poetry is entirely an expression of misogyny. A letter written 
to Pierre Louys is very illuminating here, demonstrating that Valéry 
had a dual attitude toward female attractions. Although obsessed with 
intellectual interests, he made no attempt to solve the sexual problem 
by suppressing it. He desired to form a relationship with the female 
sex that would least disturb his intellectual preoccupations, but he 
implicitly admits the attraction of women and indicates that a certain 
measure of indulgence in the flesh will be necessary. His letter went 
as follows: 


“And now I hardly dare to take up a question which is so 
intimate, so secret, so surrounded with sacred swaddling bands 
that my pen hesitates to trace the vague phrases and burning 
interrogations.” 

“My friend, you are twenty years old. Can you confide to me 
(as advice) if you have solved the sad problem of the flesh? 
I mean, what is your attitude toward this almost inevitable evil 
and what do you think it is wise to do?” 

“This torments me cruelly. To give oneself up completely to 
one’s instincts is to suffer a maxima capitis diminutio which is 
intolerable to anyone who has at all understood art.” 

“To abstain is to rule out not only one thing but the other, 
it is to trouble ceaselessly the limpid and conscious course of 
one’s work with unaesthetic fevers . . .” 

“I am very indiscreet, am I not? And yet I cannot keep myself 
from being so . . . so much am I preoccupied and distracted from 
my true course by these stupid things.” (Mondor, p. 144). 
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And so, if the female figures in such poems as Splendor (“Oh! Be 
of marble! Be of cold clear metal”), La Suave Agonie, Vierge Incertaine, 
etc. are mere abstractions of dehumanized purity, in many other poems 
we find a strong appreciation of feminine beauty, sensuality, delicacy 
and grace. Valéry was certainly sensitive to the corporeal aspects of 
women. Returning to Episode, the beauty and sensuality of the maiden 
are not entirely directed toward making her seem the more remote. 
They are obviously in the poem also as elements standing for them- 
selves. Valéry has created an appealing image of a divinely beautiful 
maiden engaged in a very feminine act. Gently she combs her golden 
hair—“doucement se peigne.” In Baignée another golden-haired girl 
bathes in a garden pool. Valéry calls her “fruit of flesh,” sensual, 
languorous, with one arm drifting lazily below the surface of the water. 
In the highly-refined, rather precious moonlit scene of Blanc, a young 
girl with pearly flesh clad in pearly gauze walks and dreams and sings 
in a clear metallic soprano beneath the soft milky heavens. Ballet and 
La Belle au Bois Dormant have lovely sleeping maidens, while the 
dark forest of Les Vaimes Danseuses contains a group of golden female 
figures, graceful languid dancers. Female grace is evident in Celle qui 
sort de londe, although here the image is not half-hidden in the 
shadows of an enchanted wood. The girl is a nymph who emerges naked 
from the sea, vibrant, vivacious, full of joy and life. 

Perhaps it is most clear in Air de Sémiramis how much Valéry 
prized female graces in this poem which destroys femininity. The 
queen wakes at dawn in Babylon and exhorts herself to make those 
superhuman efforts necessary for one who would be a great monarch 
and dominate a troubled populace. She has recently murdered her 
husband, the king, and now she must be alert, harsh, ruling with “severe 
sceptre” and solitary, “a heart without love.” But throughout the poem 
there are reminders of what she suppresses. A theme of femininity 
accompanies the masculine theme to the very last verse: “Wise Sémiramis, 
sorceress and king.” Valéry points out what it is that is being destroyed. 
Something the poet prizes is being sacrificed, and he wants the reader 
to be aware of it. And so the queen takes a rose in her hands as she 
runs up the steps to the harsh solitude of the tower-top. And when she 
stands beneath the open sky at last, offering her beauty to the sun 
alone, she cries out: “Of my fragility I taste the alarms!” 

Why did Valéry feel the need to write a poem about the suppression 
of femininity? The most apparent answer is that his values of femininity, 
soft beauty, gentleness, delicacy, seemed opposed to the severity and 
rigor of intellectual discipline. But this is only part of the answer. 
There is, after all, no reason why the two sets of values cannot exist 
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together. Perhaps it was more important that a suppression of the 
femininity of his nature gave Valéry a sense of self-mastery, of 
self-control. 


With Sémiramis we are back again with the remote sexless women 
of La Suave Agonie, Vierge Incertaine and Splendor. The female figure 
in Splendor, glittering, metallic, cold, hard and pure as marble, even 
reminds one of Sémiramis, that harsh and lonely sovereign. These 
creatures reflect the poet’s fear of the menace of soft femininity, love 
and sexuality. Two early poems, Bronze du Musée Secret and Anne, 
openly treat the sexual act as a victimization of the person, as some- 
thing taking complete possession of the being and reducing it to a 
bestial level. In Bronze, written in 1890, an innocent boy is seized and 
raped by an ardent female, and this sexual victimization is thought of 
as a permanent factor in human existence. The boy and women are 
presented in the form of a thousand year old sculpture and the words 
“Femme” and “Amour” are capitalized to give them transcendent sig- 
nificance. The use of the sculpture image further testifies to Valéry’s 
attitude, representing a certain puritanism which abhorred presenting 
the sexual act in actuality. Anne displays the same victimization from 
another point of view with the image of a woman who wakes in a drab 
dawn and remorsefully recalls a recent sexual act. The waking-scene is a 
metaphor for the post-climactic state and its used-up, defeated body. 
Unlike Sémiramis, who rises in a golden dawn to a life of action, this 
female is sleepy, half-alive. She is fluid, mixing with the bedsheets, 
losing identity. Her body is uncontrolled with hair askew and remote 
arms softly turned over an exposed belly. Hardly breathing, she sucks 
in the “vestige of a flower” and an “undone hand” reaches out to touch 
the coarse light of morning. Passively her breasts roll back and forth, 
free now from the “sad flashes of embraces.” It is this defeated, comatose 
state which so offended Valéry’s need for intellectual keenness and 
alertness. Years later he described again the post-climactic moment: 
“. . . The machine of the crisis crumbles on a shining, impassable 
threshold, and the being falls back, broken, smashed, crowned with 
ecstasy, liquefied, completed, blessed . . . But the pleasure conceals his 
defeat.” (Tel Quel Il, p. 306). And in the “melodrama” Sémiramis, 
written in 1934, the queen rejects her lover and goes to the tower-top, 
crying: “Here no languor! . . . No more warm tenderness . 
(Varieté Ill, p. 127). 


The rejection of sexuality, however, was never complete. Just as 
cold lifeless purity is opposed by feminine beauty, grace and sensuality, 
so is the abstention from sexuality accompanied by sexual indulgence. 
But the latter is so slight a theme in the early poetry that we must 
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examine much later writings to illuminate the poet’s attitude. The 
letter written to Pierre Louys showed that Valéry sought to “solve” 
the sexual problem without suppressing sexual relations. This attitude 
seems confirmed in the Lettre de Madame Emilie Teste. Teste has devoted 
himself to the perfection of mental operations, but, writes his wife: 
“The soft flash of a rather pure shoulder is not detestable to see surging 
up between two thoughts! .. .” (Teste, p. 43). Teste accepts the 
bestiality of sexual intercourse. “M. Teste, moreover, thinks that love 
consists in being able to be animals together,—total licence for silliness 
and bestiality.” (Teste, p. 49). 

This acceptance, however, was rather complex since there are indica- 
tions that Valéry sought in many ways to transform sexuality into some- 
thing else. The letter to Pierre Louys shows that the acceptance was 
a last resort, one which Valéry viewed with little enthusiasm. And so 
he attempted to give the sexual act other meanings, removing it some- 
what from the bestial level. He notes that Leonardo da Vinci paid 
attention to the mechanics of intercourse. “The erotic machine interests 
him, animal mechanics being his preferred field of interest . . .” 
(Var. I, p. 195). Then a short passage in Tel Quel II considers the 
sexual act an illustration of perfect mind-body coordination. “Through 
her, I am the man I wish to be. My body becomes the direct instrument 
of the mind and yet the author of all its ideas. Everything becomes 
clear to me. I understand completely what love could be . . . Caresses 
are knowledge. The acts of the lover would be the models of works.” 
(T. Q. Il, p. 138). And with Don Juan the sexual act does become 
a work of art: “They never speak of the expert and practician he must 
have been, in a career which demands natural gifts, without doubt, but 
also intelligence, art,—and after all—work.” (T. Q. I, p. 153). For 
Monsieur Teste, the sexual act is an expression of intellectual energy. 
Substituting his mate for the intellectual problem with which he has 
been wrestling, he seizes her with the same destructive force he turned 
on the enigma to be solved. Sexual desire is rapidly exhausted, vio- 
lently rejected. 

The violence, brutality, and absence of love in such a sexual act 
point directly toward another transformation, which is sadism. This 
tendency was assisted by Valéry’s hatred of sentiment, of romantic love, 
and also by his fear of yielding himself to another, or to animal passions. 
Evidence of sadism crops up in various places, such as Psawme Y 
(Mélange, p. 62) (“I will put you broken and beautiful beneath my 
feet, and I will tell you that I love you.”) It is especially conspicuous 
in the “melodrama” Sémiramis of 1934. Here the queen yields herself 
completely to a handsome captive king, then turns upon him as domina- 
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tion becomes too humiliating, calls the guards and finally murders her 
lover. The psychological movement experienced by the reader is quite 
complex. We begin with a realization of the captive’s emotions as he 
subjugates the proud queen and senses her incredible all-consuming lust. 
But this is accompanied by the masochistic experience of the victim, 
who yields to total domination and humiliation. Thus are we prepared 
for a full appreciation of the queen’s subsequent rejection. Sadism is 
again implicit in the violent climax which culminates in a murder of 
the victim. 

This tendency to sadism revealed in later writings throws light on 
the early poem Bronze du Musée Secret. The rape of an innocent pro- 
testing boy by a beautiful lustful woman is called “charming” and 
“exquisite,” as well as “sad” and “guilty.” What is the “charm” of 
this image? It may derive in part from the figure of the woman, but 
in the main arises from the spectacle of the young boy who resists and 
is overcome. The sadistic subjugation and destruction of virginity is 
rendered more intense by the writhings of the victim. 

Despite such fundamentally anti-romantic attitudes and a proclaimed 
aversion for women, that part of Valéry’s nature drawn toward fem- 
ininity asserted itself and in the summer of 1891 he was madly in love. 
It was an insane passion for a woman 10 years older than himself 
whom he had seen pass in the streets of Montpellier. Mondor describes 
the affair in these words: “She was Catalan, her languor, the supple 
swaying of her figure, the appearance of an amazon, an ‘exquisite 
smiling little dimple near the eye, finally a troubling easy coquettishness, 
had particularly struck him, then made him fall in love and over- 
whelmed him, with, from day to day anxieties, obsessions, strange 
forebodings. He hardly knew her name. She did not know him at all.” 
(Mondor, p. 147). Valéry wrote Gide: “Here are unknown days which 
have come upon me... I have lost my fine crystal-clear view of the 
world, I am an old king, I am an exile from myself.” (Mondor, p. 145). 
He penned letters to the lady but kept them in a drawer, refusing to 
yield to “absurdity.” And so for a year he suffered the most extreme 
tortures of love without breaking silence. Then, as passion declined, the 
two finally exchanged a few inconsequential words at a local fair. 

It is very clear that the experience had great effect on Valéry, both 
in the early period before 1900 and much later, after 1917. This love 
affair probably contributed heavily to Valéry’s condemnation of ro- 
mantic love and sentimentality. He first objects that romantic love is 
based on a delusion of the intellect. This is the familiar Proustian 
notion that one can only really love a self-created imaginary being 
and not a real woman. Valéry returns to the idea again and again. “We 
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can only love what we create.” (Var Il, p. 235). “It would not be 
possible to ‘love’ what we knew completely.” (T. Q. II, p. 307). 

A second objection, stated in many forms, is that love is something 
not wnique in the individual, but a common thing, a réle played, an 
imitation of others, and a repeated act which through very repetition 
becomes something apart. Valéry, who regarded the entire personality 
as a sort of réle which the “self” must play in the world, was highly 
sensitive to any forms of thought and action which imitated others. 
“To say ‘I love you’ to someone, never would one have invented it, it is 
only reciting a lesson, playing a rdle, beginning to declaim, to feel and 
to make feel all that is learned in love.” (T. Q. II, p. 184). In the preface 
to the final edition of Momsieur Teste Valéry indicates that such was 
his attitude even in the early period. “. . . I had made it a rule to con- 
sider secretly negative or contemptible all opinions and customs of 
the intellect which are born from common life and from external 
relations with other men .. .” (Teste, p. 9). And so in a letter written 
to Gide in the spring of 1892 concerning his tempestuous love affair, 
he wrote: “I have, very reasonably, almost destroyed myself two or 
three times (perhaps I will dream of it tomorrow also) for simple 
motives: first for achieving no satisfaction, then in contradiction for 
being so stupid, identical to every human, which is the height of bad 
taste.” (Mondor, p. 153). An article on La Fontaine's Adonis points out 
the repetitive aspect of love—repetition which removes love from the 
essential self. “To Venus, although so beautiful, and apparently so 
satisfied, there comes still the subtle feeling that a bit of philosophy 
would not harm this happiness. Pleasure which is shared, or rather 
which is repeated, between lovers, always risks some monotony.” 
(Var I, p. 79). 

Valéry’s third important objection is that sentimentality begins 
innocently and ends by engulfing the person completely, swallowing him 
up much as sexuality enveloped the figures of Bronze du Musée Secret 
and Anne. Again and again in later writings we find this opinion, and 
even in one passage from the early period. Toward the end of La Soirée 
avec Monsieur Teste, Teste says, “The arms of a Bertha, if they assume 
importance, I am robbed . . .” (Teste, p. 34). 

Because of this aversion for sentimentality, because of personal 
modesty, and because he considered that sentimentality was too common 
a theme, Valéry almost entirely excludes this feeling from the early 
poems. Vierge Incertaine, published just before the beginning of the 
Catalan affair, is the one undeniable example of mawkish sentimentality. 
The poet gazes longingly into the eyes of a melancholy virgin who 
holds a flower in her “vague hands.” But notice that even here senti- 
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mentality has been somewhat transformed, just as the sex act was shifted 
to a “non-bestial” level. In Vierge Incertaine, the sentimental relationship 
is not with a real-life girl but with a pure, sexless abstraction. 

Still another transformation was to regard love from an intellectual 
point of view. At the height of the affair of 1891, Valéry wrote to Gide 
that he sought knowledge of self and a “hidden correspondence.” 


“What would I seek in love? . . . Myself! this self who hides 
and runs through avid fingers, this man who springs forth with 
each throb of the soul, through each wound, and who would 
appear suddenly at certain stormy moments, growing perhaps, 
or rendering impure the whole being and the anguished spectator 
who is there. 

I would seek also, I have sought a manifestation of the 
exterior mystery, a hidden correspondence, a harmony of will . . .” 
(Mondor, p. 148). 


In an essay on Goethe, Valéry writes again of an intellectualization 
of love—“extracting from love all that love can offer to the intelligence.” 
(Var IV, p. 107). 

Another transformation has already been indicated by Valéry’s com- 
mentary on La Fontaine’s Adonis. Valéry recommends more than once that 
an intellectual relationship be allied with love. It is certainly questionable, 
however, how much he really wanted such an arrangement. If Monsieur 
Teste writes in his Logbook, “Living without objections is not living,” 
(Teste, p. 73) still he has selected for a wife a woman who has no 
intellectual pretentiofis whatsoever, nothing beyond the occasional 
profundity of simplicity. In view of Valéry’s tendency to isolation— 
“Superiority is only solitude located on the boundaries of a species”— 
(Teste, p. 83),—“It is refused to the most profound to admire them- 
selves through the fervor of others” (Var. Ill, p. 10),—“The little 
number does not hate being little number” (Var. III, p. 13), we may 
doubt that the poet would have tolerated another intense intellect on 
such intimate terms. 

Still this idea of the intellectual alliance with love does express 
the two sides of Valéry's nature even if there could be neither a recon- 
ciliation of the two nor an omission of either one. As was apparent 
in his vehement blasts against women, intellectual interests of a special 
kind came first in his life. Because of these preoccupations, he turned 
his back on the ordinary worldly existence, turned from women, avoided 
sentiment and shied from the bog of sexuality. But another part of 
his mature was strongly drawn toward the feminine delicacy, grace 
and beauty which are so conspicuous in the early poetry. Sexuality was 
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never completely suppressed, while sentimentality completely engulfed 
him in his absurdly romantic affair with the Catalan. Perhaps the real 
tragedy was here. Valéry may not have been so much incapable of 
living with an intelligent woman whom he loved as incapable of loving 
a woman for the intellectual capacities which he idolized. Forced to 
choose in his affair with the Catalan, he sacrificed love, refusing to 
yield the intellect to “absurdity.” And if this pursuit of a phantom 
seems to be Proustian, Valéry’s later attitudes were not. Once he had 
undergone this single mad experience, never again did he follow the 
same pattern. One of the more Bergsonian phrases would apply here. 
“The intelligence tends never to repeat itself.” (Var. III, p. 210). 
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Prufrock and Maud: 
From Plot to Symbol 


No critic of Eliot, so far as I am aware, has yet ventured any comment 
upon the many passages in Tennyson’s Maud which sound like ante- 
cedents to the poetry of Eliot and especially to Prufrock. The re- 
semblances are partly disguised by the rollicking meters and the melo- 
dramatic plot in which Tennyson’s themes and images are carried. Yet 
the main features of Tennyson’s lyric monodrama, its themes of hesita- 
tion, removal, and frustration, its brooding melancholy, and its technique 
of pathological soliloquy, constitute a generally sustaining frame of 
reference, and if one begins to read with an alerted ear, the reward may 
be astonishing. 

The images in Maud which I find most suggestive of Eliot fall 
into three main groups: (1) certain garden images of innocence and 
ecstasy occurring apropos of the protagonist's halcyon moments as a 
hopeful and then accepted lover; (2) certain confused images of a 
death in life, of a dream world, and of yet another realm of death, run- 
ning through the immediately succeeding darker phase of the action; 
(3) miscellaneous images of weariness, suspicion, and fear occurring 
at various points. 


A voice by the cedar tree, 
In the meadow under the Hall! (I, v, 1) 


Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. (I, xii, 1) 


The birds, the voice, the tree, and the meadow, the vague and eco- 
nomically suggestive use of the prepositions by, im, under, convey an 
intimation of mysterious ecstasy much like that which may be heard 
in several passages of Eliot's poetry—in The Hollow Men, in Marina, 
in Burnt Norton. 


There, is a tree swinging 
And voices are 
In the wind’s singing... 


And the bird called, in response to 
The unheard music hidden in the shrubbery. 
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Both in Maud and in several poems of Eliot, in Ash Wednesday, in 
Burnt Norton, and in The Family Reunion, these garden images are 
centered in that of the rose.? In Mamd the “rose-garden” theme is in- 
sistently reiterated during the happier phase of the action, up to the 
moment when Maud steals out from the dance to the lovers’ ill- 
fated meeting. 


For I know her own rose-garden, 
And I mean to linger in it 
Till the dancing will be over. (I, xx, 4) 


Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened 
Into the rose-garden. 


In the next phase of Tennyson’s story, the protagonist, separated 
from Maud by his own violent deed in the duel with her brother and 
then by her death (sombre events which have been presaged in the 
theme of ancestra’ feud and in his own morbid broodings), endures the 
torment of a half-dreaming hallucinatory state and then a madness of 
death in life. 


In a wakeful doze I sorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes .. . (II, iv, 5) 


She comes from another stiller world of the dead. (II, v, 7) 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair. (III, vi, 1) 


Eyes I shall not see unless 
At the door of death’s other kingdom 


Eyes I dare not meet in dreams 
In death's dream kingdom 
These do not appear: 


Lips that would kiss. 


The protagonist in Maud wakes, to a sullen roll of “thunder,” as “a tumult 
shakes the city.” In the “shuddering dawn,” he beholds by the curtains 
of his bed, the cold, white “phantom” of his love, 


1 About the whole of The Family Reunion | find something hauntingly Tenny- 
sonian. The name of the dowager Amy and certain infelicitous family relationships 
tempt at least the jocular speculation that this is Eliot’s version of Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After. 

2See Leonard Unger, “T. S. Eliot’s Rose Garden,” in his T. S. Eliot: A Selected 
Critique (New York, 1948), pp. 374-394. 

3 Perhaps the title of this poem and its opening lines will come to mind as 
one reads another passage in Maud (I, x, 2): “...a lord, a captain, a padded 
shape, A bought commission, a waxen face.” 
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Without knowledge, without pity ... (II, iv, 7) 
After such knowledge, what forgiveness? 


Get thee hence, nor come again, 
Mix not memory with doubt. (II, iv, 8) 


. mixing Memory and desire. 


With these images and themes—the frustrated and maddened lover, 
the ghastly city, the living death and dreamlike commerce with a 
spectral figure—we arrive at the areas of meaning where Maud most 
closely anticipates Prufrock. Early in his monologue the protagonist 
of Maud shows the symptoms of fatigue, uncertainty, worry about his 
future, and dream-living which are so conspicuous in Prufrock. 


Ah, what shall I be at fifty 

Should Nature keep me alive, 

If I find the world so bitter 

When I am but twenty-five? (I, vi, 5) 


Did I hear it half in a doze 

Long since, I know not where? 

Did I dream it an hour ago, 

When asleep in this arm-chair? (I, vii, 1) 


I grow old ...I1 grow old... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 


Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 


Even at the peak of the protagonist’s success and joy, the notion 
of a death in life appears. 


I have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. (1, xviii, 8) 


giammai di questo fondo 
Non tornd vivo alcun. 


In the phases of the action which follow, during the protagonist's 
exile and madness, images of the infernal are blended with those of 
the ghastly city—a Baudelairean fowrmillante cité pleine de réves—in 
a way that anticipates both Prufrock and Part I of The Waste Land. 
The protagonist lies “Dead, long dead . . .* Only a yard beneath 
the street,” 


*“And my heart,” he says, “is a handful of dust.” For a student of Eliot the 
phrase may chime with an earlier description of the Hall which is Maud’s an- 
cestral home, glimmering “‘by a red rock” (1, iv, 2). I am not tempted to say that 
this coincidence does much to improve our reading of The Waste Land, I, 24-30. 
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With never an end to the stream of passing feet 
Ever about me the dead men go 
For it is but a world of the dead. (II, v, 1, 3) 


And just before this, before madness sets in: 


(. .. décor semblable a l’ame de l’acteur, 
Un brouillard sale et jaune .. .) 


. the yellow vapours choke 
The great city sounding wide; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
Of the misty river-tide. (II, iv, 9) 


The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window panes 
.. . the yellow smoke that glides along the street... 


Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 


A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 


As Tennyson’s protagonist moves through his nightmare (in the phase 
just before his madness) he is afflicted with emotions more violent than 
those of Prufrock, but involving nevertheless much the same accents 
of dislike, misgiving, and suspicion. 


Should I fear to greet my friend 
Or to say, ‘Forgive the wrong’? (Il, iv, 12) 


And I loathe the square and streets, 
And the faces that one meets... (II, iv, 13) 


Should 1... 


Have the strength to force the moment to its crisis? 
“Do I dare?” and, “Do I dare?” 


There will be time, there will be time 
To prepare a face to meet the faces that you meet. 


The couplet which we have last quoted from Maud (probably the 
most precise resemblance to Prufrock) is part of the germinal lyric 


Cf. Philip Wheelwright, “Notes on Mythopoeia,” Sewanee Review, LIX (Autumn, 
1951), 590; and The Explicator, VIIl (February, 1950), No. 26; IX (February, 
1951, No. 31. 

Yet another passage in Maud suggests a grisly image in Part I of The Waste 
Land. “What will the old man say When he comes to the second corpse in the 
pit? (II, v, 9) That corpse you planted last year in your garden, has it begun 
to sprout? 
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(II, iv) which Tennyson published first in 1837 in The Tribute. In 
1853 (two years before the nearly coincidental publication of Maud 
and of the first of the Flewrs du Mal) Arthur Hugh Clough, anonymously 
reviewing several volumes of verse, among them the Glasgow “mechanic” 
Alexander Smith’s spasmodic Life Drama and Arnold's Strayed Reveler 
and Empedocles, quoted Tennyson’s lines (without attribution) in a 
passage so richly prophetic of the Eliotic décor that it may perhaps be 
quoted here with relevance. 


There is a charm ... in finding . . . continual images drawn from 
the busy seats of industry; it seems to satisfy a want that we have 
long been conscious of, when we see the black streams that welter 
out of factories, the dreary lengths of urban and suburban 
dustiness, 
the squares and streets 
And the faces that one meets, 

irradiated with a gleam of divine purity .. . . the true and lawful 
haunts of the poetic powers .. . [are] if anywhere, in the blank 
and desolate streets, and upon the solitary bridges of the midnight 
city, where Guilt is and wild Temptation, and the dire Compulsion 
of what has once been done— .. . there walks the discrowned 
Apollo, with unstrung lyre.® 


If one cares to bolster the parallel between Tennyson and Eliot by an 
appeal to external records of intention, the materials lie ready enough to 
hand, both on the side of Tennyson and on that of Eliot. One would 
point out, I suppose, that Maud carries the subtitle A Monodrama, and 
that Tennyson himself observed that the poem is “a little Hamlet.” And 
that he further observed that “the peculiarity of this poem is that 
different phases of passion in one person take the place of different 
characters.” (Let us go then, you and I .. .) One would point out, 
with even more assurance, that Eliot has given several restrained testi- 
monials of homage to Tennyson, and even of admiration for parts of 
Maud. In an essay of 1942 he has written: 


A third long poem which was very much admired is ‘Maud’: 
a poem, I think, of forced and unreal violence, but containing 
two or three great lyrical passages which will last as long as 
che language.® 


In his longer essay on Tennyson, a version of which he used as Introduc- 


5 The North American Review, \xxvii (July, 1853), 4. Another poem which 
might be cited in this context, one of Tennyson’s which Eliot most admires, is Jn 
Memoriam. See the stanzas about the “long unlovely street’”’ quoted in Eliot's 
essay of 1936 on Tennyson and that of 1942 (note 6). 


®“The Voice of his Time,” The Listener, xxvii (February 12, 1942), 211-212. 
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tion to his edition of Tennyson in 1936, Eliot had actually named the 
two or three lyrics in Maud which he so much admires. Two of these 
are lyrics of ecstatic lover's yearning: “O let the solid ground Not 
fail beneath my feet Before my life has found .. .” (I, xi, 1), and 
“Go not, happy day . . . Till the maiden yields” (I, xvii). A third is 
that garden song which we have already quoted: “Birds in the high 
Hall-garden When twilight was falling . . .” 


Let us say, however, that the discussion should not dwell on such 
betrayals,” or on whatever inferences about Eliot's sources of inspiration 
might be wrung from them. It will better serve both critical and his- 
torical purposes if we inquire whether there are any ways in which 
these parallels between Tennyson and Eliot (as they are observable in 
the poems themselves) can actually instruct our reading of the later 
poet. Is it possible or profitable to think of Tennyson’s Maud as a 
part of the complicated perspective of allusion to which we have already 
learned to look, the gallery of echoing panels against which we have 
already learned to throw our voices, in the reading of a poem by Eliot?* 
It appears to me that a case may be made at least with respect to 
Prufrock. We have all along recognized Hamlet, Lazarus, John the 
Baptist, and Marvell’s eager lover as Prufrockian analogues. A few years 
ago Professor Pope added the tortured figure of Raskolnikov with his 
impotence, indecision, and solitude, his faltering and revulsion as he 
climbs the stairs of the police office toward the confession of his murder. 
“He felt as though the fateful moment was still far off, as though he 
had plenty of time left for consideration.” (Time to turn back and 
descend the stairs . . .) Perhaps the example that comes closest to 
providing a model for the present argument is Prufrock’s tired allusion 


71 myself should be quite unwilling, for instance, to make Tennyson the final 
interpreter of his own poem. The account which appears in the Memoir and the 
annotations seems to me off center in at least three respects, the emphasis on 
“the holy power of Love,” that on the “blighting influence” of a commercial age, 
and the idea that the poem demonstrates any final redemption through “unselfish- 
ness.” The main force in the poem is the protagonist's riot of unhealthy emotion. 
The jingo theme which is planted in several early parts of the poem and provides 
the resolution is quite gratuitous. Tennyson’s partial misreading of his own poem 
corresponds to the imbalance which appears in the emotions of the poem itself. 
His original title Maud or the Madness was a better reading. 


8 Miss Helen Gardner observes that an echo of Tennyson’s Mariana in East Coker 
contributes nothing to the reading of the passage (The Art of T. S. Eliot, London, 
1949, p. 55). 


® John C. Pope, “Prufrock and Raskolnikov,” American Literature, xvii (Novem- 
ber, 1945), 221. Eliot’s subsequent advice to Professor Pope, that he had read 
Crime and Punishment during 1910 and 1911 in a French translation and that 
Prufrock was completed in the summer of 1911, removes the immediate “in- 
tentional” significance of the many striking parallels of phrasal music which 
Professor Pope demonstrates between Prufrock and the Garnett translation of the 
novel published in 1914 (American Literature, xviii, January, 1947, 319-321). 
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to Marvell's pursuit of the “Coy Mistress.” “Let us roll all our strength 
and all Our sweetness up into one ball.” 


Would it have been worth while 
To have squeezed the universe into a ball... 


If it is relevant here that we think about Marvell, perhaps too, when 
we read Prufrock’s reflections upon the yellow fog, the streets, and 
“the faces that you meet,” there may be a gleam of relevance in our 
remembering the sufferings of Tennyson’s protagonist along “the squares 
and streets,” through the same yellow fog and amid “the faces that 
one meets.” The contrast between Prufrock and Marvell is one between 
slumbrous indecision and highly purposive action. The contrast between 
Prufrock and Maud is one between that same indecision (a state of 
delicate introspection) and an action which erupts momentarily and 
disastrously out of a background of clouded and stormy brooding. 
Tennyson’s Maud and to some extent the very similar Locksley Hall are 
poems of melancholy introversion. The heroes, like so many of Brown- 
ing’s soliloquizers and like Arnold’s Empedocles, *° are self-dramatizers. 
Yet the melancholy of the hero in Maud is so flamboyantly expressive 
as to seem almost entirely innocent of self-appraisal. It is clearly without 
any saving grace of irony. It is what the school of scribblers with whom 
Tennyson was temporarily in rapport deliberately aimed at being— 
“spasmodic.” Marvell gives us the erotico-metaphysical antecedent to 
the Prufrockian love song; Tennyson, the “spasmodic.” The cultural 
moment represented in Prufrock is one of decline—of strenuous emo- 
tion (we may venture to call it “spasm”) fatigued, relaxed, retrospective. 

“A set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the 
formula of that particular emotion,” writes Eliot in his essay on Hamlet. 
But in that essay he makes it far from clear in fact whether the 
“objective correlative” of which he is speaking has to be a set of events, 
like murder or incest, which are motives for emotion, or whether that 
correlative may not be just a set of images and “musical” intimations, 
the verbal expression of an emotion for which the motive may be very 
obscure. A compromise between these alternatives is what appears in 
Tennyson's “little Hamlet,” a poem part plot and part sheer expression 
of emotion. The second, or symbolic, alternative, carried to a subtle 
excess, is what appears in Eliot’s poem about a man who is “not Prince 
Hamlet—nor was meant to be.” If we make allowance for Eliot’s now 
customary (though I think often unfortunate) translation of such 


10 “The dialogue of the mind with itself has commenced; modern problems have 
presented themselves; we hear already the doubts, we witness the discouragement, of 
Hamlet and of Faust” (Arnold, Preface to Poems, 1853). 
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distinctions into terms of the poet’s own person, we may see our point 
about Maud made in the negative part of Eliot's critique of that poem. 


I think that the effect of feeble violence, which the poem as a 
whole produces, is the result of a fundamental error of form. A 
poet can express his feelings as fully through a dramatic, as 
through a lyrical form; but Maud is neither one thing nor the 
other . . . In Maud, Tennyson neither identifies himself with the 
lover, nor identifies the lover with himself: consequently, the 
real feelings of Tennyson profound and tumultuous as they are, 
never arrive at expression.** 


To continue the discussion in Eliot’s terms, we should have to say that 
in Prufrock the poet has so well identified himself with the dramatic 
figure as to confer on the emotions expressed the benefit of superior 
ironic intelligence. This makes Prufrock clearly a better instance than 
Maud of that “intellectual narcissism,” or “advance of self-consciousness,” 
which Eliot has more recently celebrated in a Progress of Poesy from 
Poe to Valéry.*? 

But to attempt a conclusion on a ground apart from such spec- 
ulations: if we are to say that “symbolism” is anything which is present 
in Mallarmé and Eliot but is not present, or at least not in just the same 
way, in Tennyson or Shakespeare, we shall have to say that “symbolism” 
is a use of symbols in a largely “qualitative”** way, that is, with a logic 
which is independent of the story or set of motives on which, until late 
in the nineteenth century, the logic of symbols had ordinarily been very 
much dependent. The older mode of poetry exhibited a literal meaning 
(the story of Maud and her lover) and, coloring or interpreting this, 
a texture of metaphorically invoked symbols or of actual but symbolic 
properties (the “black bat night” and the rose-garden). But the newer 
mode (perhaps fulfilling a profound tendency of the older) exhibits a 
telescoping of the “vehicle” and “tenor” of the metaphoric structure, a 
fusion of story and symbol, so that all of the poem is one symbolic 
texture, much more comprehensive but also much less determinate than 
any structure built on an explicit story..* (“Nommer un objet, cest 


11“In Memoriam,” in Essays Ancient and Modern (London, 1936), 182. 

12“From Poe to Valéry,” The Hudson Review, ii (Autumn, 1949), 341-42. 
The theme of impersonality appears with greatest prominence in Eliot's earlier 
critical essays, notably in “Tradition and the Individual Talent.” See the im- 
personality of Eliot's own poetry vigorously asserted by F. O. Matthiessen, The 
Achievement of T. S. Eliot (London, 1947), 58-9, 72. Tennyson found it neces- 
sary to disclaim identity with the protagonist of Maud (Hallam Tennyson, Memoir, 
New York, 1898, I, 402, 408). 

13 Cf. Yvor Winters, Primitivism and Decadence (New York, 1937), Chapter II. 

14“J affirm that it is not natural to be what is called ‘natural’ any longer. 
We have no longer the mental attitude of those to whom a story was but a story, and 
all stories good” (Arthur Symons, The Symbolist Movement in Literature, New 
York, 1908, p. 134). 
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supprimer les trois quarts de la jouissance .. .”) In Prufrock it is nearly 
possible, tantalizingly plausible, to suppose a basic story of a little man 
approaching a tea party at which there is a woman to whom he might, 
except for his morbid hesitancy, propose marriage, or to whom he stands, 
rather; in such a casual relation that his very thoughts of proposal are 
almost hallucinatory. But the story frays out disconcertingly at the edges 
into its larger symbolic intimations—of indecision, of sterility, of a 
manifold and indefinable spiritual malaise. Are these the theme, and is 
Prufrock the symbol? Or is it the other way? The very vagueness of the 
feelings, of the “Idea,” with which the hypochondriac and schizophrenic 
soliloquist is afflicted, the reflexiveness, the deep internality, the untrans- 
latable “musicality” of the whole experience, are of course a counterpart 
of the formal or structural uncertainties. Both in what it says and in 
how it says this (both as expression and as craft) Prufrock is a poem 
which typifies the symbolist and post-symbolist era in poetry. As a 
monodrama of frustration and melancholy Maud is one of the many 
precursors of Prufrock and is a minor analogue. At the same time, in 
its more strongly motivated, its overtly asserted and violent sentiments, 
Maud offers a typically Victorian contrast both to the symbolic structure 
and to the introspectively shifty meaning of Prufrock. 
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Symbols and Symbolism 
in Paul Claudel 


In order to study the utilization of symbols in the works of Paul Claudel, 
it is necessary first of all to follow the evolution of his poetic theories 
in relation with the school which gathers loosely under the name of 
symbolism a variety of authors from Baudelaire, and especially Mallarmé, 
to Paul Valéry. That task, however, is complicated by the fact that, 
apart from the Art poétique—generally considered as a philosophical 
rather than a poetical treatise—Claudel has avoided lengthy theoretical 
pronouncements on literary matters. His doctrine must then be gleaned 
from his correspondence and occasional references spread throughout 
his entire works. It is hardly more convenient to formulate that theory 
by an inductive process whereby one would start from literary realiza- 
tions to assess the principles which have guided them. Claudel’s works 
do not submit easily to analytical inquiries. The development of his 
thought does not follow a conventional and consecutive pattern but 
is, on the contrary, simultaneous and concentric. Every idea, and even 
more every sensation tends to carry with it a whole core of interrelated 
ideas or sensations. As a consequence, the reader has to exercise an 
unusual amount of caution lest he lose the main trend and wander through 
the endless ramifications of secondary themes. 

Claudel would certainly rebel against any criticism which would iden- 
tify him with a literary school. He is one of the most original and personal 
authors of all times. It is probable that future literary historians will 
acclaim in him the only authentic genius of his generation, and the 
belated recognition of his greatness serves only to emphasize the in- 
exhaustible wealth of his thought and of his imagery as well as his 
independence from accepted canons of poetic expression. He has 
acknowledged few masters—Aeschylus, Dante, Shakespeare—and none 
among his contemporaries with the notable exception of Rimbaud. 
Claudel’s symbolism must then be understood in a very particular sense, 
bearing originally a fundamental relation with the symbolism of Mal- 
larmé and of his school, but soon diverging into separate and even 
opposed forms. Between 1890 and 1893, the date of his appointment 
as vice-consul in Boston, Claudel attended the famous “mardis” of the 
Rue de Rome, truly the cradle of symbolism, which we know so well 
through the glowing accounts of Mallarmé’s disciples. Claudel praises 
the master for having renovated French literature. “Up to Mallarmé,” 
says Claudel, “for a whole century, since Balzac, literature had lived on 
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inventories and descriptions: Flaubert, Zola, Loti, Huysmans. Mallarmé 
is the first who placed himself before the external world, not as if it 
were a spectacle or a subject for a French dissertation, but as before 
a text while he asked the question: “What does it mean?’” (Positions et 
propositions, 1, 203). A letter from Claudel to Mallarmé, written in 
Shanghai, December 25, 1895, indicates that the prestige of the author 
of Igstur had not yet been dimmed in the eyes of his disciple. “I cannot 
understand,” writes Claudel, “the accusation of obscurity raised against 
you by people who do not understand the delightful pleasure of writing 
with preciseness and certainty .. .”* 

Yet, irreconcilable differences of thought and of techniques soon 
caused Claudel to alter his attitude concerning Mallarmé. The latter's 
philosophy, inspired by Hegel and Schopenhauer, is purely idealistic 
and refuses to concede any objective reality to the external world. Thus 
his observation reaches only an assemblage of phenomena resting on an 
unknown and unattainable noumenon, in which he sees only the in- 
spiration and the material for a poetic translation. Claudel’s philosophy, 
on the contrary, is realistic and founded on a strict adherence to thomistic 
principles.2 Both the sensory and the spiritual world possess for the 
poet an objective and undeniable reality, and both are rich sources of 
poetic developments. The physical universe is usually the point of 
departure from which Claudel soars into the spiritual, but both are in- 
extricably interwoven in his dramas and his poems. He calls on all his 
senses and all his faculties in order to grasp the entire creation and 
to express it adequately in the infinity of its meanings. In this process, 
Claudel has brought to poetry qualities of spontaneity, naturalness, fresh- 
ness and directness of impressions which are quite unique and which 
confer to his works a vitality entirely foreign to the art of Mallarmé. 
In the poetic creation itself, Mallarmé and Paul Valéry are enemies 
of inspiration which they consider as impure. Poetry must be the 
product of hard, fully conscious, constant labor, involving first of all 
a clear conception of an end and a complete possession of the means 
to attain it. They have devised artificial difficulties, “des contraintes,” 
to tax the ingenuity of the poet. Claudel restores inspiration to its 
traditional role in poetry, removes the rigid rules set up by the symbolists, 
and claims an unfettered freedom in poetic expression. 


1Claudel had just read two variations of a poem of Mallarmé, one in Le 
sémaphore of Marseilles, the other in the Revue blanche. He wrote spontaneously 
to the author to congratulate him. 


2 On the advice of his spiritual director, Father Vuillaume, Claudel took the two 
Summas to China and he read them thoroughly. Later, he will write to Jacques 
Riviere: “St. Thomas, to read when you will be able to do so, not immediately. 
That will take you years.” Correspondance, I, 52. 
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Claudel’s changing opinion in regard to Mallarmé appears in a letter 
to Jacques Riviére, dated October 24, 1907, wherein he regrets “the 
tragic attitude of Stéphane Mallarmé, or of the pure artist, realizing 
that in fact he has nothing to say.” (Correspondance, 1, 103). In 
Contacts et circonstances, he classifies Mallarmé among the “good work- 
men of literature.” In Positions et propositions (“Catastrophe d'Igitur” ) 
he qualifies as a failure Mallarmé’s ambitious undertaking. A further, 
although indirect, testimony of Claudel’s disavowal of symbolism may 
be found in the sarcasm leveled in later works at the musician so 
venerated by the first generation of symbolists and by Claudel himself, 
Richard Wagner.® 


Claudel’s symbolism may now be appraised against that background 
of literary symbolism. The fundamental tendency that he has in common 
with Mallarmé and his disciples is simply to look beyond the literal 
and apparent meaning of the world to discover a hidden and profound 
signification, to pass from the concrete to the abstract, to follow the 
relations or correspondances from one thing to another. To the un- 
disguised surprise of many critics, Claudel has attributed to Rimbaud 
a formative influence on his thought, his art, and his form. From the 
author of the Illuminations, Claudel has inherited the conception of 
“Talchimie du verbe,” that is the willful purpose to enrich the word 
with all the meanings that it can bear, etymological, symbolic, spiritual, 
anagogical; to choose a word not only for its significance but for its color, 
its length, its mass, its appearance on the white page. There is then 
in Claudel, first of all, a literary symbolism, inclined, no doubt, towards 
the satisfaction of personal needs of expression, but substantially similar 
to that of the acknowledged masters of symbolism. Claudel is still 
faithful to the ideals of the symbolists when he assigns a metaphysical 
portent to his symbols, although his metaphysics is quite opposed to 
theirs. This similarity of purposes explains the recurrence of the same 
symbols, noon, the wind, the sea, in Claudel as well as in Paul Valéry. 
But Claudel enriches significantly these images by the addition of a 
biblical symbolism, drawn, to a great extent, from patristic sources. 
Finally, he resorts also to a liturgical symbolism directly borrowed from 
ecclesiastical hymns and the ceremonies of the Catholic Church. Yet it 
would be a grave misinterpretation of Claudel’s intentions and of his 
technique to visualize these four types of symbolism as applying to 
diverse and successive descriptions. Claudel, on the contrary, aims to 


8 There are many expressions of Claudel’s growing hostility against Wagner, 
whom he had admired in his youth. Cf. particularly “Richard Wagner, Réverie 
d’un poéte francais,” in Figures et paraboles. The title of this article is an in- 
tentional parody of the famous contribution of Mallarmé in the Revue wagnérienne. 
Claudel asserts repeatedly that Berlioz is greater than Wagner. 
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superimpose all these symbols on the literal meaning of a single ex- 
pression. One should then learn to read Claudel very much as the Fathers 
of the Church have taught us to read the Holy Books, that is to seek 
a great variety of meanings from the. literal to moral teaching and 
dogmatic prefiguration in a given passage, even when it appears to 
be exclusively narrative or historical. 

There are many elements in Claudel’s works capable of being chosen 
as examples of this unusual procedure. The water, the light, wind, rain, 
storm, sea; temporal notations such as morning, noon, evening, the 
night, all contain these various symbolisms beside their obvious literal 
meaning.* But the tree is even more appropriate for demonstrating the 
fascinating horizons opened by Claudel’s works and the complicated but 
rich structure of his verse and prose compositions. The tree, by a 
natural connotation, first of all symbolizes man. Like man, the tree is 
vertical, the vertical line being itself an important theme in Claudel’s 
works. “All writing commences with a symbol or line which, considered 
as a whole, is a pure characterization of the individual. Either the line 
is horizontal, like all things which, in simply conforming to the laws of 
their being find sufficient reason for existence; or it is vertical, like 
the tree and the man, indicating acts and laying down affirmations.” 
(The East I know, p. 42). Like man, the tree raises its arms towards 
the sky: “Our trees stand upright like men, but motionless; thrusting 
their roots deep in earth, they flourish with outstretched arms.” (Ibid., 
p. 1). This particular symbolism, and further assimilation of the tree 
with man, is expressed with greater details in a well-known passage 
of L’Echange. Marthe, neglected by her husband Laine, forcefully claims 
her rightful share in his affection. “Give me my share,” says Marthe, 
“give me the share of the woman! / The demanding and hard roots 
whereby the tree seizes and lives, / And let others rejoice in your 
shadow! / Take me and hold me tightly! / For if the tree does not 
keep within itself the taste for the earth below, it will not grow raising 
its limbs towards the sun, / If it does not hold fast to the place where 
it is. / Learn from that comparison.” (L’Echange, p. 180). This bold 
image, which has evident erotic connotations, is not surprising in Claudel 
who, quite conscious of the exigencies of the flesh, is a sensual as well 
as a spiritual poet. It indicates the intimate union which should exist 
between husband and wife, a union comparable to that of the tree with 
the soil. Thus children will be born who will rejoice in the shadow of 
their father. Claudel means also, and this is in conformity with his 


*These various images, interpreted in the light of a biblical symbolism, have 
been studies by Klara Maurer, Die biblische Symbolik im Werke Claudels, 
Luzern, Brunner-Schmid, 1941, and by Pascal Rywalski, Claudel et la Bible, Ed. 
de Porrentruy, 1948. 
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common sense philosophy, that the first condition of any progress 
towards spiritual achievements, at least for the ordinary man, is to be 
solidly fixed in earthly reality. Man is compared to a walking tree in 
Le repos du septiéme jour. “Isn't man a walking tree? As he raises his 
head, as he spreads his limbs towards the sky / Thus he sinks his roots 
in the earth.” (p. 41). Claudel’s symbolism, considered in its purely 
literary aspects, involves so far only a physical comparison between the 
tree and man. Now he will introduce also a moral symbolism. The tree 
which remains upright in the most violent storms symbolizes man who 
is unshaken by temptations. That man is like the tree which “dit non 
au mal.” (Jeune fille Violaine). Thus the tree is shown to be a literary 
symbol particularly cherished by Claudel, who employs it scores of times 
in almost all his works because, more than any other symbol, it is 
apprehended by all the senses. It satisfies the eyes, of course, by its 
harmonious proportions and the changing colors of its leaves; the ears, 
by the music of the wind stirring through its foliage; the olfactory 
sense by its fragrance; the sense of taste by its fruits; and even the sense 
of touch by the particular texture of its trunk. 

To this literary and natural symbolism, Claudel has added a metaphys- 
ical symbolism destined to express his philosophical views. The Art 
poétique, which is, as Claudel has often stated, the center of his work, is 
the necessary key to the understanding of that new, more abstruse 
meaning. The main idea of that work, either formally expressed or 
underlying many secondary considerations, is that of the homogeneity 
of the finite universe, represented by temporal and spatial continuity.® 
The physical world appears to Claudel as a closed system (La maison 
fermée), as a unity in which everything having been created together 
is given together (Cf. the “Creavit cuncta simul” of Ecci. xviii, 1). There 
is then a continuous exchange between and interdependence of the in- 
dividuals and elements which compose the world in their existence and 
in their operations. This system, which could have pantheistic connota- 
tions, is in Claudel vigorously theistic, for the entire world is related 
to God, turned towards him, and dependent upon him at every moment 
of its duration. Expressed dogmatically, as in the Art poétique, or fig- 
uratively in his dramas or poetry, the idea of continuity appears with 
great frequency throughout Claudel’s works. “Beings and things, and 
the different combinations, which, under the name of phenomena, 

®The idea of continuity is of Aristotelian origin, but is fundamental in 
scholastic philosophy and in Bergsonism, Against the opinion of the majority of 
critics, I have attempted a Bergsonian interpretation of the Art poétique in “Le 
Bergsonisme de Paul Claudel,” PMLA, LX (1945). In the most extended and 
thorough commentary of the Art poétique so far, Pierre Angers, noting ‘analogies 


between certain passages of the Art poétique and Bergson’s philosophy,” seems to 
give a partial confirmation to my interpretation. Cf. Angérs, p. 63. 
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facts, events, settle in an interlacing relationship in time and form 
together a cloth that a hand would eternally pull out of its roll.” (Poetic 
Art, translated by R. Spodheim, p. 13). And also: “I understand that 
no thing survives by itself, but in its infinite relationship with all 
others.” (Ibid., p. 32). Lyrical developments of the same idea appear 
in Connaissance de l'Est: “Already I have discovered with delight that 
all things exist in a certain accord; and, though believing this secret 
relationship by which the blackness of the pine below espouses the 
clear green of these maples, it is my purified sight only which establishes 
it; so, because of this restoration of the original design, I call my visit 
a Revision.” (The East I know, p. 125). Again the tree represents 
admirably this metaphysical conception of the universe and the very 
texts quoted above to exemplify Claudel’s literary symbolism may be 
adduced to demonstrate his metaphysical symbolism. The tree perfectly 
symbolizes the homogeneity and continuity of the world, the mutual 
dependency of its constitutive parts. By its roots, it penetrates into the 
earth and feeds itself upon the elements of the soil. By its branches, it 
reaches into the sky and its leaves partake of the elements of the air. 
The tree responds to the action of the sun by sinking its roots deeper 
into the soil and by raising its limbs higher into the sky. “The Sun / Has 
drawn the tree from the earth by the virtue of its face. / As the tree 
raises its boughs towards the sky, it thrusts its roots into the earth, / And 
the more it ascends, the more it spreads its multiplied limbs. / For the 
Sun upon reaching its summer and its Noon / Forces it, opening its 
leaves like an outstretched hand, to give its flowers and its fruits. / The 
more exacting is the fire of the sky, / The farther, more deeply, more 
subtly, its roots / Must seek, enter, push, dig.” (Le repos du septiéme 
jour, pp. 64-65). Thus the trunk of the tree establishes a dynamic, con- 
tinuous and vital communication between the roots and the leaves, 
between the earth and the sky, between the physical and the spiritual 
worlds. But the tree is related also to the animal kingdom. Animals 
graze upon its leaves; birds sing among its boughs; men rest under its 
shade; all eat its fruits. Thus the tree which represents man represents 
also the universe. By a further extension, it symbolizes the intellectual 
achievements of man, the total sum of knowledge divided into various 
scientific disciplines, yet all united and dependent upon one another. 
This double symbolism had exhausted the imaginative endeavors of 
the symbolist writers. Claudel, however, will enrich his images still more 
by a spiritual interpretation which he imitates from the Bible. A simple 
perusal of the titles of Claudel’s works, particularly since 1926, would 
suffice to prove his complete familiarity with the Holy Books. In fact, 
all his works are replete with biblical stories and biblical references, and 
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frequently with outright transposition of biblical texts. The Bible, which 
he read in the Fillion edition (Biblia sacra juxta Vulgatae exemplaria 
et correctoria romana, Letouzey et Ané, 1887), has been Claudel’s con- 
stant companion since his conversion in 1886. Following the paths of 
the Fathers, particularly St. Jerome, St. Bonaventura and Raban Maur, 
he has sought the spiritual and moral meanings under the obvious and 
liceral sense, even in purely narrative accounts. “We know by the 
Scripture,” writes Claudel, “the Holy Scripture, that we are a certain 
beginning of a creature, that we see everything in enigmas and as if in 
a mirror .. ., that the world is a book written on the inside and on 
the outside . . . and that visible things are made to draw us to the 
knowledge of the invisible. With what attention must we, then, not only 
look ct them, but study and question them . . . Nothing now prevents 
us from continuing, with increased means, the great symbolist inquiry 
which, for twelve centuries, occupied our Fathers in the Faith and in 
the Arts.” (Positions, 1, 206-207). Elsewhere, Claudel has reaffirmed 
the interpretation of the universe inspired from the Bible, which is at 
the source of his poetics: “the visible world is a correspondence to the 
other invisible half, not a copy, but a translation.” (Introduction au 
livre de Ruth, p. 73). 

The tree, which has been used to convey the literary and metaphysical 
thought of Claudel, lends itself as accurately to a spiritual interpretation 
modeled on the Bible. It is one of the most frequent images, and one 
of the most eloquent, both in the Old and the New Testaments. The 
Book of Genesss figures preeminently the tree of the science of good 
and evil. The comparison of the tree with man, implying at the same 
time a physical and a spiritual analogy, occurs repeatedly throughout the 
historical as well as the moral and poetic books of the Bible. Thus the 
Psalms sing the praises of the virtuous man: “Blessed is the man who 
hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly. / And he shall be like 
a tree which is planted near the running waters, and which shall bring 
forth its fruit, in due season. / And his leaf shall not fall off: and all 
whatsoever he shall do shall prosper.” (Psalm I, 3-4) The tree planted 
near the running waters signifies the man who corresponds to divine 
grace: he will never die and will always produce fruits of spiritual 
achievements. The same symbolism occurs again in the Book of Job: 
“A tree hath hope. If it be cut, it groweth green again, and the boughs 
thereof will sprout. / If its roots be old in the earth, and its stock be 
dead in the dust: at the scent of water, it shall spring, and bring 
forth leaves, as when it was first planted.” (Job, XIV, 7-9). Thus is the 
man solidly anchored in the faith. If he should die by mortal sin, he 
will rise again by the virtue of divine grace. The vain and proud are 
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naturally compared to the lofty tree which the Lord shall cut down 
and throw into the fire. “And all the trees of the country shall know 
that I the Lord have brought down the high tree and exalted the low.” 
(Ezech., 17, 24). The parable of the tree which does not yield fruit 
and therefore shall be cut down (Ma#t. 3, 10) is announced in numerous 
passages of the Old Testament. By a logical development, the tree in 
the Bible having designated man will eventually symbolize the perfect 
Man, Christ. Thus the Book of Revelations calls Christ “the tree of life.” 
“In the midst of the street thereof, and on both sides of the river, was 
the tree of life, bearing twelve fruits, yielding its fruits every month: 
and the leaves thereof were for the healing of the nations.” (Revelations, 
2, 7, and also 22, 2). The Fathers of the Church have often seen in 
the tree of the Bible a prefiguration of the Cross which in turn is 
frequently considered as the completion, or even an offshoot, of the 
tree of Paradise. 


Claudel, realizing that “the Bible does not use terms haphazardly 
and does not indulge in ornamental rhetoric” (Les aventures de Sophie), 
has applied himself earnestly to detect the teaching intended by the 
Holy Ghost under these various symbolisms and that of the tree in 
particular. All the meanings indicated above appear in the poet's works 
either clearly explained or symbolized. “Let us consider it then, planted 
in the midst of the earthly Paradise, that tree of the science of good 
and evil . . . Could it give its perfect fruit elsewhere than on Calvary?” 
(Emmaus, p. 26). The invocation: “Tree of life, give us bread to stay! 
Thyself art my food!” (Coronal, p. 73), applies evidently to Christ. In 
a similar vein, Claudel writes: “The tree of life whence arises the 
eternal fruit quivers in its generations: Here is the wondrous Son Whom 
the Virgin lays in Simeon’s arms!” (Ibéd., p. 213). These texts have a 
primarily biblical connotation and, far from seeking to disguise his 
sources, Claudel states them quite specifically. Thus quoting Psalm 
LXXIII: “As in the forest of trees they have cut openings with axes,” 
he comments: “The forest of the trees, it is the jungle of times, places 
and circumstances, all that natural vegetation born with Adam in the 
earthly Paradise, through which the redeeming Will has to open a pas- 
sage with the ax.” (Un poéte regarde la Croix, p. 63). Yet it would 
not be adventurous to seek that same, superimposed symbolism in the 
texts whose meaning seems to be primarily literary and metaphysical. 
Thus Christ’s humanity and his divinity are represented by the tree 
holding to the earth and to the sky, sheltering God’s creatures under 
its foliage. The following text, chosen among many others, is an example 
of this variety of senses included within the same image. Here again, 
to the literary and metaphysical senses, Claudel adds a spiritual significa- 
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tion inspired by many biblical declarations, and especially by a text of 
St. Paul, that Christ did not seek his own glory but only the glory of 
the Father. “Grant that my utterance may spring from the richest sub- 
stance of my heart like a harvest which grows everywhere there is a 
soil. / And like the tree in a holy ignorance of itself which does not 
expect any glory or any gain from its fruits, but which gives what it 
can. / And whether man or the birds of the sky despoil it, that is well.” 
(Cinq grandes odes, p. 165). Christ, who as the second person of the 
Holy Trinity and equal to the Father, is also creator, is symbolized along 
with man and the continuity of the universe in the following passage. 
“As the tree in the new spring every year / Prompted by its very nature, / 
Invents the green, the same eternal green, / and creates with nothing 
its pointed leaf / I, being a man, / I know what I am doing, / From this 
urge and from this birth-giving and creative power / I am the user and 
the master.” (Ibid., p. 51). The tree in Claudel often represents the 
Cross. If we consider the Emperor, in Le repos du septiéme jour, as 
the symbol of Christ, his staff becomes sutomatically the symbol of the 
Cross which assures the perpetuity and the strength of the Church. It is 
as representative of Christ that the Emperor says: “The fortune of the 
Dynasty (the Church) is attached to that wood. / The fabled voice 
relates / That after the end of times, like the tree which is believed 
dead and which begins anew to grow leaves / It too will grow limbs, 
and the celestial spirits, like birds, will come to admire it.” (Ibid., p. 96). 
This symbolic interpretation takes a further meaning from the fact that, 
when the Emperor returns from among the dead, his staff has assumed 
the form of a cross. Finally, Claudel adopts the version that the Cross 
is an implementation of the tree of Paradise: “Consummated this day, 
that tree of Eden’s test.” (Coronal, p. 209). 


There is a fourth type of symbolism, used by Claudel sometimes 
separately, sometimes in addition to the other forms. The liturgy of the 
Church, particularly that of the Holy Week, is the source of many 
considerations and poetic applications either in prose or in verse. The 
liturgical hymns of Corona benignitatis are often a simple paraphrase 
of the Latin hymns sung at various feasts of the year. For instance the 
verse: “I know that the new rite succeeds to the old document” trans- 
lates exactly the hymn Tantum ergo: “Et antiquum documentum novo 
cedat ritui” (Corona, p. 37.) The hymn of Pentecost curiously enough 
transcribes the Imtroit of the Mass of the Ascension: “Men of Galilee, 
what are you looking at in the sky” (Viri Galilei quid adspicitis in 
coelum?”) The celebrated hymn of Good Friday: “Crux fidelis, inter 
omnes, / Arbor una nobilis. / Nulla silva talem profert, / Fronde, flore, 
germine,” dwells on an extended comparison of the Cross with a tree. 
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We have seen Claudel using that image in conjunction with his biblical 
symbolism. But the poet goes on to present another symbolic interpreta- 
tion of the Cross, also consistent with liturgy and moral theology, that 
is suffering. “Oh! Lord, it is true! It is really something very heavy 
and very cumbersome, that cut tree, that shaky and clumsy beam, which 
you have given us to move and we hope that at the end, you will find it 
green enough and with enough sap to judge it worthy of a better use 
than to throw it into the fire.” (Un poéte regarde la Croix, p. 56). 

' These remarks were limited to a presentation of the symbolic signifi- 


‘cance of the tree in general in the works of Claudel. But he has also 


resorted frequently to symbols exemplified by various species of trees, 
there again following the Bible. The most important are the cedar, 
signifying purity, strength and incorruptibility; the palm tree representing 
glory. Claudel has considered even the more humble varieties, such as 
the apple tree and the linden tree. The banyan, which Claudel had 
admired in the Orient, has inspired some of the most beautiful poetic 
descriptions, and a lofty symbolism, in Commaissance de l'Est. As a con- 
clusion, it is enlightening to remember that the tree is also a symbol 
of Claudel’s own works, since his two first dramas, Téte d’Or and La ville, 
have been published under its sign. 
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Jacques Riviere and Symbolism 


Jacques Riviére’s life, brief though it was (1886-1925), spanned the 
culminating years and decline of Symbolism. One of France’s outstanding 
literary, art, and music critics, as well as an important religious thinker, 
he was a constant reader (if not always an admirer) of Maeterlinck, 
Henri de Régnier, Vielé-Griffin; then, in turn, of Mallarmé, Rimbaud, 
Verlaine, Gide, and many other Symbolists or partial Symbolists. The 
music of Debussy, Ravel, and Wagner was also most familiar to him. 
Such catholicity of taste and artistic experience in a critic contemporary 
to the Symbolist movement lends interest and value to his estimate of 
that movement; and particularly so, when we consider that Riviére’s 
connection with Symbolism was specifically evolutionary: that his nature, 
combining exceptional sensibility and penetration of mind, was first 
passionately drawn to the Symbolist atmosphere and, after much devotion, 
drawn decisively, even defiantly, away. Such evolution was effected by 
two basic, though not always separable, attitudes. 1) As always in 
Riviére there was the critical mind focussed upon the work of art; 
but a mind, it must be added, which would have been surprised and 
amused by the intricacy, by the alternating penetration and attachment 
to the infinitely subtle, which have recently characterized the study of 
Symbolist depths and techniques. Riviére had not the perspective and 
full documentation which have given new birth to exegesis while dimin- 
ishing, perhaps, the carefree or passionate enjoyment so descriptive of 
his own early approach. Nor were his analytical instincts, even in 
maturity, so directed; he would rather have agreed with Poe's Dupin 
that: “Truth is not always in a well. In fact, as regards the more im- 
portant knowledge, I do believe she is invariably superficial. The depth 
lies in the valleys where we seek her, and not upon the mountain-tops 
where she is found.” To be sure, in Le Roman d’Aventure and else- 
where Riviére was briefly interested in the poetic structures, the word- 
play, word-use of a Mallarmé. But these considerations were clearly 
secondary in his mind to more personal impression and instruction. 
That is why: 2) accompanying that critical mind—not falsely coloring, 
not weakening it, but determining the acuity of its perceptions—there 
is the personality in contact with that work of art, and with that work 
almost exclusively considered as the revealing substance of a view of 
life. The significance of Riviére’s judgment of Symbolism lies therefore 
in the combination of these literary and personal attitudes and, more 
precisely, in their frequent interpenetration. Let us consider his criticism, 
then, as it proceeds from the particular, from the literary and the musical, 
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to the broader and, we believe, more meaningful Symbolist experience. 
It is the experience of a man whose emotional, then intellectual, and 
ultimately religious evolutions were thereby profoundly modified; who 
brought his reflection and later life to bear on first loves and who wished, 
as he says, to “reason out his pleasure.” It is that experience, finally, 
which constitutes his most important criticism and helps to elucidate 
the “problem of Symbolism” for other generations than his own. 


So it was that in 1903 Riviére was first aroused by the poem Tel 
quien songe of Henri de Régnier. “I wonder if it is possible,” he asks 
in his Introduction to the Miracles of Alain-Fournier, “to explain what 
Symbolism meant to those who /ived it. A climate for the soul, ecstatic 
land of those exiled, or rather those come home again, a paradise.” But 
this was precisely the effect—or rather, most vaguely the impression 
working in him as he listened to the “delights,” the “palpitations,” and 
the “charm” of Chopin; to the dreamy Ravel; or when he read the 
Tentative Amoureuse of Gide, an “incomprehensible charm, diffused, 
confused, and, above all, incommunicable,” as he wrote to Alain-Fournier 
(November 5, 1905); so again with Pelléas et Mélisande, as in the words 
and music of the Aprés-Midi d’un Faune. All this was prompted by the 
first wave of Symbolism as it swept in on him—oblivious as he was, 
of course, to the proper chronological order of Symbolism, since not 
Rimbaud, not Mallarmé, but Régnier, Maeterlinck, Vielé-Griffin were 
first loved (not unnaturally so, for first love seemed to demand an 
ease in the eliciting which Rimbaud and Mallarmé would not satisfy) 
—loved, too, as a Chopin, a Gide had been; so that even at this early 
time we can anticipate Riviére’s later definition of Symbolism which 
was so conceived as to include the “Impressionists” Debussy and Ravel, 
the “Romantic” Chopin, the early Gide: to include all those who, in 
whatever else they differ, have nevertheless in common the means to 
“transport” the Riviere of the late teens or very early twenties. They 
have only to appeal to his “delicate sensibilities” and “central nerves 
and fibers,” as he will remember in 1919. “We shall show Symbolism,” 
he writes in the same year, re-inaugurating the Nowvelle Revue 
Francaise, ‘and all its derivatives as methods now powerless to multiply 
in extremis Romanticism’s chance for survival, and to render it a sort 
of artificial respiration.” So that what he wrote about a Régnier or a 
Chopin is quite naturally the reaction and, to some extent, the tran- 
scription in kind of a young personality perhaps unable, at that age, 
to bring more precision and more solidity to his sensory appreciations, 
but (because these are first contacts with this pleasure) more probably 
indifferent to the effort necessarily involved in such clarification. He is 
not, at this time, provoked to a “reasoning” of his pleasure, for all 
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provocation, in his view, is directly to a pleasure and to its maintenance 
in the emotional rather than in the intellectual fibers. Pleasures with a 
vibration certainly of their own, and sufficiently material to his taste, 
perhaps, but too inward-living, too amorphous to be broken up for 
distribution to his friends and to his writing; not unlike the younger 
Gide in this respect, unwilling to share his memories of Emmanuéle 
with lesser sensibilities than his own; and, to a companion who wished 
to know his inner secrets, replied: “I haven't any.’ Riviére’s concern 
—the invitation extended by what, for him, was art at that time—lay 
therefore predominantly in an emotional stirring, and must have been 
a startling power since it overcame a young man of extraordinary in- 
tellectual promise. But all things were harmony, languor, a passivity 
self-contented. And was he not, precisely, a young man whose only 
sorrow was the end of a sonnet? Once again, as in Baudelaire and 
others, the voyage, the escape in upper air, novelty to keep desires keen 
and communication dead. We think also of that languor of the intelli- 
gence which Proust remembered in himself as a young man, when 
faced with pleasures which he would then fain have solved and which, 
by tiny self-hypocrisies, were set aside for later treatment in deference 
to lesser, more seductive, or immediate duties. And as Riviére later noted 
in the conclusion to his lectures on Proust: “The entire Romantic move- 
ment consists of creating characters who understand absolutely nothing 
about themselves, exhausted by gestures, emotions, sobbings which seem 
all the more beautiful because they are less and less able to account 
for them.” That attitude is rather descriptive, in turn, of the young 
reader of Romanticism and of its literary descendants. The crazy growth 
of the Unconscious is the desire to live within the boundaries of that 
Unconscious, a willing ignorance of territories foreign, irritating, perhaps 
nearer to reality, to life. Such sense of delight has never gone without 
its sense of sinking depths, wildness in directions, which Riviére and 
his generation knew as “néant,” and offered as an all-embracing justifica- 
tion of the will to escape, as if “néant” were modeled on desire and 
passion and these last, in their turn, on sheltered or privileged youth. 
So that it must be said of him that his devotion to Symbolism—that 
is, to any source which catalyzed suggestion, evanescence of sensation, 
absence, and yet the prolongation of all these, their refusal to disconcert 
and to materialize to any instant recognition and precision—was a 
reaction not at all surprising and not entirely dissimilar to a sort of 
automatic chemistry of the early emotional life; a reaction mainly 
favored by circumstances of age; temperament as yet unformed, un- 
directed; lack of the experience which would later bring the needs, the 


1 $i Le Grain Ne Meurt (Paris, 1928), pp. 155-156. 
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situation, and the mental structures of the entire man into more perfect 
focus, more accurate balance. For in 1903 Riviere was simply not an 
“entire man,” regardless of his qualities; and Symbolism, despite its 
own qualities, not an entirely satisfying art; and, far more important, 
not an entirely satisfying view of life. That, far more than a supposed 
“decadence” in art and natural death-from-time of the Symbolist move- 
ment itself, must be our guide to Riviére’s separation from his younger 
desire. And it is the separation, rather than the first attachment, which 
is especially revealing of his development; for it involved more evident 
and more palpable causes than the other, and provides us with an in- 
dispensable objective attitude which alone can demonstrate the limited 
efficacy of Symbolism as it touches art and the personality. 


We must keep firmly in mind that the “first wave of Symbolism’— — 


that is, his first and only absolute devotion to it—began and ended 
in the years 1903-1904. Literary historians may feel that, while the 
first flight of Symbolism had come to rest in the general vicinity of 
1905, it then proceeded to repair its strength and dash off again to even 
purer regioris. But we would note, once again, that such chronology 
and such revival, although they may be valid in the minds and art of 
the poets themselves, do not run parallel to Riviére’s experience. For 
he met these poets in reverse order, and the importance he gradually 
attributes to purity and purification is quite at variance with theirs. 
An explanation of that variance will accurately describe the first stages 
of his detachment from Symbolism. 

In the 1905-1906 correspondence with Alain-Fournier we are already 
aware that Régnier, Maeterlinck and others have partially lost their 
“charm”—that the dreamy and the formless are no longer all-sufficient. 
The “vagueness” of a Maeterlinck, though “powerful,” is now “monoto- 
nous”; the work of Régnier has degenerated into a series of “little in- 
genious details and silhouettes.” Yet, oddly enough, it is these same 
years which find him—we may not say devoted, but rather—still 
satisfied with Symbolism because along with his incipient abandon of 
the Maeterlincks he has discovered Mallarmé and qualities which he 
had not yet perceived in 1903: precision and clarity: not, of course, 
as a function of his own understanding of a Mallarmean poem, but 
as a syntactical upheaval bent upon the revelation of the “interior reality 
of the soul.” Régnier himself escapes Riviére’s full scorn only because 
he has begun, by 1900, to impose some sort of purifying discipline upon 
his dreams. Maeterlinck, too, is more comscious, less spontaneous in 
effect. But the true hero of Symbolism for Riviére is Claude Debussy, 
and the “masterpiece of Symbolism”: Pelléas et Mélisande, because in 
this work, while all necessary and delightful dreams are still maintained, 
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with suavity and vibration, they are, in perfect balance, controlled, their 
substance clarified, their “admirable humanity” expressed. For as .Riviére 
remarks in 1910, speaking of the orchestral poems: “There can be a 
precise expression of uncertain sentiments.” Gide, too, he proclaims in 
his study of 1911, had been recently evolving towards this “ideal 
Symbolism,” no longer content with early vagueness, more insistent 
on precision, and tending at the same time to invest his words with 
a sort of “materiality.” 

But precision has its dangers, purification is a two-edged thing, and 
consciousness itself must be measured. It is the misuse of these qualities, 
however praiseworthy in the abstract, which now drives Riviére more 
rapidly, more brusquely away, regardless of any further success there 
may have been in individual works of the Symbolist art. The case of 
Debussy is symptomatic: it appears to him that the orchestral poems 
following Pelléas, such as Iberia, betray a “dryness,” a lack of humanity 
or spontaneity; there is much precision, no doubt, much prior analysis 
of what is to be heard and, especially, of what is to be unheard; but 
it is an analysis which disintegrates rather than distinguishes in order 
to reveal. Debussy is henceforth rarefied, reliant on the most delicate 
of networks which titillate but forbid the touch. And with this observa- 
tion, Riviére’s faith in the Symbolist movement is on the verge of 
major destruction. 


Consider his reaction, if we can at first, from the purely artistic 
point of view so perceptively expressed in the very important article 
of 1913: Le Roman d’Aventure. By this time, in his judgment, the 
tastes of the intelligent reading public have changed: Symbolism has 
lived a sufficiently long life, variously revived; subjected our emotions 
to the microscopic limit, huddled us in tiny portions of our personality 
and sensibility. The result is a sort of reader's cramp or claustrophobia. 
The close, stationary quality in the Symbolist poem (or musical work), 
the “gonflement” and “piétinement,” as Riviére suggests, need prodding 
and elongation. It is the idea of action—of the work of art itself “in act” 
—which guides his criticism here. Acts only are remembered—fully 
weighted words alone are returned to after first reading; silences and 
blanks which are an integral part of the Symbolist poem (and, ideally, 
the only part, if we are obedient to the Mallarmean scheme) derive 
an exquisiteness from their absence, to be sure; but also, by their 
absence, they may risk oblivion. But the reader now has more athletic 
needs: all faculties call for exercise: our sense of energy, of wonderment, 
our intelligence as well as our sensibility, our instinct for growth, for 
creation rather than the disintegration from analysis already seen. That 
is why, in succession to Symbolism, Riviére foretells and pleads for 
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the reinstatement of the novel or drama, since it is in these that the 
new (or rather age-old but recently interrupted) needs of the reader 
will be satisfied; that the leading role is assumed not by silence, nor by 
pure emotion, nor wan delicacy, but by men: novels and their men which 
develop, live in their entirety and to their limit; where precision and 
all other useful qualities of art are present on sufferance to materially 
detail and to express the entirety; a work of art in which the source 
of “charm” is our breathlessness for growth and incident rather than 
our paralysis in uncertain essences of a past. 

But it was not merely a literary critic of high order who wrote 
Le Roman d’Aventure, nor would these critical judgments be lastingly 
valuable had they not been symptoms of a more broadly demanding 
personality. A proper understanding of Riviére’s attitude toward Sym- 
bolism (as, indeed, toward all else he touched) is not only incomplete 
and inaccurate, but impossible, if we do not see it born from per- 
sonal evolution. 


Not least among the attractions of Symbolism for the younger 
Riviére had been his admiration that there were the “quelques-uns” 
as Mallarmé terms them—the poetic elite endowed with sufficient 
pride in its separateness from the coarse public to effect a withdrawal 
into a virginal art which might live in itself alone by a distillation 
of all outer reality. This was simply the latest form of Art for Art's 
Sake, which was bound to captivate the literary novice. Riviére soon 
discovered that this mode of life was quite impractical. In more general 
fashion it is his growing awareness that in his own case, at least, the 
work of art has no value save as it capably transcribes something else-: 
and that “something else” is nothing more—nothing less—than that 
“entire man” we have mentioned, or what he most commonly and 
simply calls: Life. Nor is it deniable that the impartial observer of 
a Mallarmé and of lesser poets in his wake is finally bound to ask: 
“Where, in your work, are the men and the earth?” Symbolism had 
no satisfactory answer for Riviére on these grounds, and he therefore 
withdrew. So that his admiration was then turned to a Gide, in the 
1911 study, who “little by little is uprooting himself from Symbolism .. . 
suddenly feeling the need to represent the things of man, which is the 
crying need for today’s youth.” And more movingly, in December 1922, 
to Proust, as he mourned him, and to all those “for whom an under- 
standing of themselves and of general man is the oniy occupation that 
has a meaning in this life.” Nor, certainly, was this thirst for life and 
things of man—and for Riviére, specifically, man God-created—peculiar 
to him, although he gave clearer voice to it and more tempting invita- 
tion than is usually extended. Rather it is the fact of a thirst, of an 
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elemental series of needs, of which he felt himself to be the harbinger 
and representative among his contemporaries. It is, in short, the needs 
and necessary directions of man under God which were the almost ex- 
clusive haunting of Riviére once issued from extreme youth, and which 
constitute the deepest instincts in him turned away from Symbolism. 
“Pleasure to be in the midst of man,” he cries in the Roman d’ Aventure, 
“let us know a little who he is, how he feels, how he sutfers. That 
is the love of man and the profoundest charity.” 


The first of these needs, directly implied by all his criticism thus far, 
is for the palpable. There is no space here to describe the depths to 
which this need descended in the life of Riviére. It was intimately bound 
up and sprung from his living and lived Catholicism; it is everywhere 
in his writing. We have seen it in his revised idea of Debussy. In the 
ballet, as well, his main concern was “this physical image of the passions 
of the soul” which will appear in immediate contrast to Mallarmé’s 
ideal of the “Signe” and “Ecriture corporelle”; in music it is Stravinsky 
breaking with Impressionism and bent upon “writhing masses of proto- 
plasm” in the Sacre du Printemps; again, in the Roman d’ Aventure, 
the poet is called upon to “put your cards on the table, let me see every- 
thing: then I will tell you whether it is moving . . . burst your clouds 
and let me feel the rain;” a Matisse is guilty of the too constant eva- 
nescence of his subjects, lacking in the “heavy, disquieting, and carnal.” 
“The contact with life” so often and so justly quoted to describe Riviére 
is therefore inclusive of all things in and out of man upon the earth, 
all things to which he is universally born; and it is, by the same token, 
oblivious to such “other worlds” and bookish paradise as seemed to him 
to lure the Symbolists. The work of art itself, just as its source in the 
material world, must even typographically be thick, long, “a cake of 
earth and stones,” no longer haunted by “blank pages,” nor built on 
“absence,” or even “silence”; for these are not the things of man. 

A taste for the realities of his given world welled up in him through 
his own advancing age and experience in those realities. An awareness 
that the ivory towers largely permissible in the early years were no longer 
so. That taste was branded: domestic affairs, for all their banality and 
indeed negligence in the Symbolist scheme, are yet effective wounders of 
the “delicate sensibilities’; a growing passion for the moral sense and 
the religious problem cannot cherish equally the shut-up ecstasies of 
Art; nor will there then be love for the gratuitous which, in the eyes of 
one lately turned by his development to affairs of life, had been so 
characteristic of his youth and of the arts which helped to shape it. There 
was added, to be sure, in his case, a more powerful incentive than all 
the rest: we mean the essentially irreversible religious preoccupation 
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which the World War instilled in him. It was decisive, for the Symbolist 
art and “philosophy of life” were neither an explanation nor a cure 
for pain. 

Now from the need of palpables—or from this perhaps unwished 
but unavoidable fact of palpables—all else came naturally. 

The need to understand, to satisfy the growth of an analytical 
power which we saw only latent in his Symbolist days. A power no 
doubt extraordinarily given to Riviére, but which, in many men, must 
eventually make its presence known and demand a working material. 
In 1904 it had been latent because uncalled upon to work by such aery 
harmonies and themes of absence as were merely offered it by Symbolists. 

The need therefore to share experience once mentally attacked, con- 
trolled, and palpably preserved: to communicate with the urgency and 
the immediacy required by the most shaking human experiences which 
had, ever since youth and to his death, become synonymous for him 
with the divine experience in man—not of necessarily or even prin- 
cipally mystical character, but responsive to the intensities which seemed 
most indelibly to bear the stamp of a Creator: as, exaltation, hunger, 
and especially, pain. 

And perhaps multiple, variable pain can be adduced as the basic 
cause in Riviére—both willing and unwilling subjection to it, and 
study of it—forcing him with something not unallied to violence and 
even disdain, out of the boundaries of the Symbolist land, to a fuller and 
less comfortable acquaintance, to nostalgia but to sharper sight, to rude 
awakenings but to truths perhaps more pertinent to his maturity than 
dreams and ecstasies. Certainly there is a sadness in the loss, in that 
gradual incapacity of his delicate or most nameless faculties for first 
pleasures, loss through war and through his own evolving temperament 
towards a Pascalian questioning. Not total loss, for even in advancing 
age there remained for him the poetic Proust, the poetic Pascal; yet 
a poetry no longer able and not wishing to forget the prose, may 
we say, the barest reality which gave it birth. 

We need not resign ourselves, as Riviere was bound to do in his 
time, to the death of Symbolism in its broadest sense, for he is himself 
a proof, and many since his time, that it will always live, and answer, 
for a certain moment in the personality. It will be at once an armor 
and a luxury for that personality in bud; and always a reminder to 
artist and reader together that, by its efficacy, deeply hidden, hitherto 
undiscovered regions of the sensibility were touched and for a moment 
fertilized, and so added to our spiritual wealth. But neither may we 
speak of its entire life, since there are apparently other moments which 
it cannot fill, literary appetites and expectations which it does not 
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satisfy, a thirst for the gregarious and for a more explicit answer to 
the human situation which a sonnet and a prelude do not pacify. And 
if for Riviére there was a sadness in its loss, there would have been 
perhaps a greater pity in its continuing domination; for we should 
not then have known him. And, greater still, he would not then have 
known himself. 
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“Words of Light” 
and “Somber Leaves”: 
the Poetry of Léon-Paul Fargue 


Works of the Symbolist period proper are distinguished by their light 
rather than by their heat, by the way they illuminate attitudes of the 
creative mind rather than by their own vitality. They remind us that 
the world was once regarded as a kingdom of spirit, a realm of matter 
infused and confused with spirit—of the transcendentalist view of the 
world and the Romantic poetry it engendered. They call to mind an 
earlier age in which men habitually found in natural objects mirrored 
images of reality. Literary Symbolism is a descendant of these earlier 
mysticisms, which it rendered more accessible to some of its poets 
and critics. Compared to either of these predecessors, however, Sym- 
bolism is a fragmentary and uncertain faith, whose works betray its 
hesitations, so that we are likely to find more realized possibilities of 
the symbol in Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht and the Cantico Espiritual 
of St. John of the Cross than in most works written in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. 


As Symbolism sends us to earlier uses of the symbol so does it 
suggest later ones, works which would not have been possible without 
the Symbolist profession of faith, yet whose characteristic images are 
more representative of the experience of a single individual, more 
“private” and less conventional, hence truer to the aspirations of the 
self-styled Symbolists than were their own poems. Sometimes such 
unique symbols appear in the work of younger poets, Patrice de la 
Tour du Pin’s “Enfants de Septembre,” for instance, or that of poets 
not so young, Rafael Alberti’s Marinero en Tierra or volumes by several 
Americans who put the Symbolist lesson to good account. Again, these 
symbols occur in the later work of poets who helped trace the early 
course of Symbolism and who might once have agreed with Léon- 
Paul Fargue: 


Il suffit—pour que tu chantes 
Une chanson basse, égarée, 

Ou il est question de femmes, 
De bleus retours 4 des campagnes, 
De promesses et de poémes . . 


We think of Yeats advancing from folksong simplicity and blossoming 
allegory to The Tower; of the distance separating the angel of Rilke’s 
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Elegies from that of the “Engellieder.” We remember the fine affirmation 
at the end of Valéry’s “Palme,” that waiting is sometimes “la chance 
d'un fruit mir,” and we have some intimation of why Rilke should have 
felt moved to write about the myth of Orpheus in the same tempest of 
enthusiasm that produced the Elegies. We think of Léon-Paul Fargue, 
whom Rilke called “one of our greatest poets.” 

Born in Paris in 1876 Fargue gave himself over entirely as soon as 
he was out of school to the craft of poetry and the cultivation of other 
arts likely to stimulate it. The first results did not seem to justify such 
devotion. His first volume, Tancréde, published in 1895, was a lyrical tale 
interrupted by snatches of verse, concerned with remote beauty, “l’étoile 
distraite,” and commonplace appearances. Tancréde loves a little prosti- 
tute and a “Petit restaurant malingre / Tiéde comme un baiser malsain” 
equally. Of both he can say, “Je sais, je sais l’aimer / Autant que les 
idées.” Unhappily, Tancréde is weakened by a rarefied vocabulary, and 
we are glad to get on to a kind of poetry which represents a protest 
against Symbolism even though it cannot be understood without it, 
which is to Symbolism what heresy is to orthodoxy: 


Des toiles, des choses séches pendent aux poutres .. . 

Le vieux fusil dort fixement 

Au mur clair... 

Réve 4 ton gré. Tout est comme autrefois. Ecoute . . . 

La haute cheminée 

Fait sa plainte ancienne et son odeur éteinte 

Et tasse son échine de vieil oiseau noir. . . “Intérieur” 


Ceux dont il est parlé causent des vieux dimanches 
En l’honneur d’autrefois. “Tonnelles” 


In this ingenuous and discursive verse, these evocations of a better past, 
we recognize the manner of Francis Jammes, Fargue being one of a 
number of poets who found in the Béarnais a sort of authorization for 
their own simplifying views of experience. We also find that “life of 
things” so often affirmed by Jammes, his way of turning around the 
heart of the Symbolist mystery—that correspondence between spiritual 
and natural worlds which Baudelaire and the Symbolists learned princi- 
pally from Swedenborg—to revert to a Romantic vision of the world 
according to which nature és spirit: 


Que l’aube apporte le vent neuf 

Et qu'elle joue aux quatre coins 
Avec nostalgie dans les villes 

Aux carrefours ornés de glaces 

Qui attirent de vieux regards 

Subtils du fond des lointains graves . . . 
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Lorsque les choses vous regardent 
Aussi vite qu'on les regarde. “Aubes” 


Here dawn may be a symbol, an equivalent for some awakening of 
the individual, an hour of the soul to which human nostalgia is ascribed. 
But the regards attracted by the dawn are evidently proper to natural 
objects in general, and “regards” is strengthened by “regardent”—things 
possess sight, the sense most closely associated with the soul. These 
objects are as spiritual as Jammes’ armoires and buffets and wooden 
creatures. 


Poémes suwis de Pour la Musique was published in 1918. In more 
ways than by its title it recalls one of the main aspirations of the Sym- 
bolists. The dedication ends with “. . . sont dédiées ces études.” On the 
next leaf we find eight bars of Chopin’s Ballade in F Minor printed 
out. And twenty-five pages further on: “Certaines grandeurs et va- 
leurs . . . Je ne saurais te les exprimer que par la musique, ou par des 
noms propres remplis de tendresse . . . La musique dir: ces mots de 
lumiére pour lesquels sont faits tous les autres, qui leur coiffent de 
leurs feuilles sombres.” When he says “un rayon de Chopin arrive,” 
we understand what he means. No other book except Pound’s Cantos 
reveals as much eagerness to “take back from music its own.” In Fargue’s 
case this aim to approximate the self-sufficiency of the musical phrase 
was accompanied by a lasting devotion to Verlaine, and he wrote poems 
as irreducible as Romances sans Paroles. In the same musical poems 
he could make use of proper names with rare effect: 


Un nom: Cromac, nous fait parler 

D'un golfe sombre . . . O mort d'amour, 
Sois moins triste d’avoir pleuré 

Pour d'autres noms, pour d'autres jours 


Ou tu étais comme I’aveugle, 

Qui regarde du rouge sombre 

Et joue avec ses mains grattées 
Sur le vieux banc de son enfance . . 


Comme Il’aveugle, lorsqu’il songe 

Et bougonne, et que son coeur gronde 
Contre la beauté au corps tiéde 

Qui le regarde, toute en larmes . . . 


Cromac. La maison sous les branches 

Dont la fenétre aux yeux en fleurs 

Ecartait ses longues mains blanches 

Doucement, sans bruit, sur ton coeur... “Au Pays” 
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Fargue’s interest in music was persistent, and the settings Erik Satie 
made for some of the “Ludions,” the satiric verses which the poet 
composed at intervals over his long career, show how adaptable his 
verse is to music and how slight is the difference between his words— 
which he invented when he could find none to suit him in the existing 
language—and musical notes. “La Gouénouille Américaine” (so spelled), 
the “Air du Rat,” which Fargue was inspired to write as a boy in the 
family apartment, and the “Air du Poéte” are among these poems. 


Au pays de Papouasie 

Jai caressé la Pouasie.. . 

La grace que je vous souhaite 

Cest de ne pas étre Papouete. “Air du Poéte” 


Like any Symbolist, Fargue believed that words discover ideas, land- 
scapes and figures to fit. “‘In the beginning was the Word,” he writes 
in his book of maxims, Sous la Lampe. “Ideas are parasites of the word.” 
Here is a case of a new word finding a not entirely new country. 


The second part of Poémes suivis de Pour la Musique has passages 
and poems of simple beauty. The first section is more important, how- 
ever, more prophetic of the poet’s development, for it consists, after 
an eloquent and remorseful elegy for his father, all of whose hopes 
he disappointed, of a series of prose poems. Naturally there are 
memories of Baudelaire in these pages. “Mauvais coeur” is a more benign 
“Mauvais Vitrier,’ the speaker demonstrating his independence by the 
same kind of gratuitous misdeed, by beating a child “dans un jardin 
d'automne tout encagé d’or.” He describes his “pauvre vieux Remords” 
as he searches for his victim. “Et je pense a lui dans les fétes qui 
fermentent, et dans les foules crieuses, et dans les rues grasses, plus 
longues au loin des baies des lumiéres, o& des ombres révent sur les 
flaques, jambes ployées et jointes, sous le poids d’un souvenir qui leur 
saute aux épaules comme un mauvais singe ...” A less caustic Laforgue 
considers the feminine mind: “Quels beaux regards se penchent sur 
leur blanc calvaire? Quels gestes font chanter les réves couchés et 
invisibles?” Paris is often the subject as well as the scene of these poems, 
and not only Paris but the quarter of La Chapelle, which the poet knows 
best, “son quartier sombre, encombré de fumées dormantes, de gares 
et de cheminées. Un quartier fiévreux 4 la bouche séche, aux vitres 
scléreuses. Un quartier qui a toujours soif.” There is the shadow of 
a plot toward the end, a glimpse of someone dead for love in a shabby 
room—about as much plot as there is toward the end of Malte Laurids 
Brigge. Rilke could hardly have failed to be struck by Fargue’s Poémes, 
the book more like Brigge than anything else in French. The same kind 
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of exquisitely delicate sensitivity registers the life vibrant behind humble 
objects, and like its German counterpart this book is more remarkable for 
its pervasive sensitivity than for particular images. 

Fargue’s natural medium was the perfectly flexible one of the prose 
poem. In this form he found himself, about 1924, when, with Paul 
Valéry and Valery Larbaud, he began to edit the quarterly Commerce. 
If Fargue had died before that time he would have been remembered 
as a latter-day Symbolist, pleasing but minor. His work had been 
Symbolist in all respects including slenderness of bulk: a handful of 
poems printed and reprinted with slight modifications, stretched and 
padded by all the devices of typography. He had been the type of 
scrupulous poet devoted to an idea of perfection, publishing anything 
at all only after infinite hesitations. Now there began to appear the 
series of important works which includes Vultuwrne (1928), Epaisseurs 
(1929), Sous la Lampe (1930), Le Piéton de Paris (1939), and 
Haute Solitude (1941). 

The special quality of this poetry is the variety of vocabulary, the 
completeness of surrender to the exploratory energies of the word. Read- 
ing the major Fargue we seem to leave behind all works whose effects 
are the result of concentration, of suppression, and all the poetics of 
scarcity which teach that much must be done with little, leave them 
behind or else pass behind them through “la quatriéme dimension, la 
radiante,” to rejoin those sixteenth-century humanists who rejoiced in 
the abundance of words, in all the resources of scientific and technical 
and popular language. Like Rabelais, Fargue makes comparison after 
comparison, provides a whole series of metaphors having a single first 
term, composing finally a many-hued total image of great diversity. 
Like Henri Estienne, he understood “richness” as meaning presence of 
the superfluous, inclusion of what might have been done without. Such 
vigorous and varied imagery is directed, of course, toward description of 
man in all his contemporaneousness, as in this passage where a man 
is imagined looking back on life after death: “Ah! si nous n’avions 
pas sauté, je t'affranchissais, je te choisissais pour trouver du pied dans 
la terre, malgré le crépi de l’homme, le tardigrade plein de bondisse- 
ments, la gutta vivante, la mygale endormie, le faux minéral, le cerveau 
sournois qu'il faut taper pour monter purement dans I’air spirituel! 
Mon frére, ma lampe nouvelle, et qui voulait rester carcel, si dans le 
monde ow nous allons la vie s’avance encore sur toi, comme un tonneau 
laché qui roule aveuglément vers un petit chat qui dort dans une cave; 
comme le pied carré de l'homme au-dessus d’une fourmiliére; insulté, 
bafoué, trahi, molesté dans la douceur, applaudi pour une maladresse 
qu’on a supposé cruelle, volé de ton public au profit d’un rival in- 
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digne . . .” So many images for man and certainly not a Rabelaisian 
one, Fargue and his creatures being heavily burdened by the knowledge 
of good and evil, shrinking from the many forms of brutality that 
destroy them. The whole lesson of Fargue’s later poetry is that man 
cornered “dans l’encoignure poisseuse ot toute dignité est par terre, 
comme une toile 4 laver,” can only rise: 


Je ne veux pas me laisser prendre! Je ne serai pas fait de sitét! 
Je ne suis pas encore bonard! 

Jaime mieux y laisser ma peau de veston, comme un voleur! 

Jaime mieux y laisser une patte en gage, comme une sauterelle! 

Hop-la Sautez! Sauvé du compartimentage, de toutes ces cellules 
et de toutes ces boites les unes dans les autres, des salles de police 
tainiennes, de toutes ces mouches encriphiles, des yeux captifs, des 
larmes d’orniére, de tous ces rayons qui péchent par la clef, de tout 
cet échiquier de chair ot broutent les ludions de l'amour! 


Ai-je donné malgré moi le coup de pied qui chasse les hommes, 
ou si j'ai laissé passer l'heure? 

Une voix tonnante et silencieuse m’aspire comme un retour 
de flamme. Un abime s’ouvre sous mes pas. 


—Je monte! Vulturne 


Fargue escaped toward stellar landscapes that had gone unmentioned 
since Laforgue, worlds inhabited by imaginary or prehistoric monsters, 
or, conducted by a monstrous devil, toward interior zones, his “secret 
geography” and “human geography.” He traveled in all dimensions, 
including that of time. And all these trajectories are described in language 
as sinewy as it is various, language from which the sometimes monoto- 
nously elegiac cadences of Poémes have disappeared, in which the intelli- 
gence is always restlessly active. No poet of recent decades has recovered 
by sheer virtue of expression so much of the Renaissance buoyancy of 
mood. None has mastered somber subject matter with as much liber- 
ating joy. 

A poet may allow himself almost indefinite latitude in those “vers 
moins serrés” of which, according to Mallarmé, prose consists. However, 
he is sure to test himself, and we to test him, by certain poems more 
compactly organized. Between 1924 and 1941 Fargue wrote several 
poems in verse, of which the most original, the most revealing of the 
poet and the man, is “La Gare.” 

It is difficult at any point to avoid speaking of Fargue’s personal 
history, and impossible when we approach his finest poem. We are 
confronted with the poet’s painful story, which he told so openly in 
his work. His father, a product of the Ecole Centrale and son of a 
conservative Catholic family, was prevented from marrying the poet's 
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peasant mother until Léon-Paul was nearly thirty. The boy sensed an 
insecurity before he could account for it; from the beginning he and 
his parents were outsiders. The same misalliance or misunderstanding 
forced the elder Fargue to become an artisan, a potter with a little 
home-workshop of his own near the Gare de I’Est, beside the Canal 
Saint-Martin. The family did not move there from Passy, however, 
until Léon-Paul was sixteen, till he had had a glimpse of a different life, 
and could see it slipping from him. “Je sentis mes espérances doucement 
me quitter,” he was to write in an essay on the diametrically opposed 
experience of Proust. Thereafter, until as a man of fifty he gave up 
his vague efforts to carry on his father’s business, his life was centered 
in the teeming tenth arrondissement, with its workmen and small 
bourgeois, its popular cafés and shabby thoroughfares, its Gare de |’Est 
and Gare du Nord. All the decisive excursions of his life ended in the 
struggling household a stone’s throw from the two railway stations: 
his successful school years, his unsuccessful attempts to find himself as 
an artist after he refused to try for the Ecole Normale, his restless 
nightiong wanderings through Paris, afoot or in one of those taxis 
to which he was the only man ever to give poetic associations. Fargue’s 
nocturnal circuits of Paris gradually made him a legend. Since Villiers 
de I'Isle-Adam no writer had devoted more of his energy to maintaining 
“Tétat de poésie,” and to conversation. But he came to find his imagery 
more and more exclusively in the tenth arrondissement. Certainly liter- 
ature is richer for his imagery, his record of a twentieth-century Paris 
of poor people. Except for Fargue and his friend Charles-Louis Philippe, 
the novelist, the subject might have gone unexamined by major writers. 

Verlaine had claimed the image of the railway station for poetry; 
Verhaeren had used it with considerable evocative power; but Fargue, 
whom “I’angoisse des gares” had gripped from boyhood on, organized his 
experience around the image, which appears scores of times in his 
poetry and comes to its sharpest focus in “La Gare.” 

The poem contains a good deal of autobiography, including the 
startling opening presentiment of the poet's final helplessness, the 
stroke which paralyzed one side of his body in 1943: 


Gare de la douleur, j'ai fait toutes tes routes. 

Je ne peux plus aller, je ne peux plus partir. 

Jai trainé sous tes ciels, j'ai crié sous tes voiites. 
N’est-ce pas aujourd’hui que j’en verrai sortir 

Le masque sans regard qui roule 4 ma rencontre 
Sur le crassier livide ou je rampe vers lui, 

Quand le convoi des jours qui brile ses décombres 
Crachera son repas d’ombres pour d'autres ombres 
Dans le tremblement sourd qui monte de la nuit? 
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In lines 4 to 9 the poet is evoking the car of the train that will come 
for him, with its blankly staring windows, its “gazeless mask,” toward 
which he is crawling over the slag-heap of burnt-up days. 

Then the station is called a city of gall, and, characteristically, an 
organ. “Aux grandes orgues / De quelque gare / Gronde la vague / De 
vieux départs,” Fargue had written in Pour la Musique. In Poémes and 
later in “Signaux,” the same association is made. The loftiness of the 
building, the steadiness of sound and the regular arrangement of the 
quais, the channels of arrival and departure, all helped to suggest the 
metaphor. (In Poémes, too, a station had been likened to “un Gouffre.” ) 


Ville de fiel, orgues brumeuses sous I’abside 

Ou les jouets divins s’entr’ouvrent pour nous voir, 

Je n’entends plus gronder dans ton gouffre l’espoir 

Que me soufflaient tes choeurs, que ma tracaient tes signes 
A l'heure ot les maisons s’allument pour le soir. 


With the same defiance of classical economy that characterizes the 
prose poems, the station is then identified in swift succession with a 
hive of bitter honey, a strident port, a torpedoer of the flesh (as in 
“Signaux”), a somber night school, a canal-lock (this last and typical 
image preparing the way for description of the Canal Saint-Martin to 
come). In connection with the port, moreover, we find one of Fargue’s 
favorite figures for human beings, “ludions,” those cartesian divers or 
bottle imps of the physics laboratory which bob up and down with 
the pressure of a controlling finger at the top of a tube. 


Ruche du miel amer ot les hommes essaiment, 
Port crevé de strideurs, noir de remorqueurs, 
Ou la huée enfonce sa clef dans le coeur 
Haissable et hagard des ludions qui s’aiment, 
Torpilleur de la chair contre les vieux mirages 
Dont la salve défait et refait les visages, 
Sombre école du soir ot la classe rapporte 
L’erreur de s’embrasser, l’erreur de se quitter, 

Il y a bien longtemps que je sais écouter 

Ton écluse qui souffre 4 deux pas de ma porte. 


The central portion of the poem has been unjustly criticized as 
prosaic. Actually its descriptions, its recollections of boyhood and youth 
are only, in the terminology of Fargue, the “somber leaves” which shade 
the “words of light,” logical relief for the serried symbols at the begin- 
ning and again toward the end of the poem. One would willingly quote 
all of the thirty-five lines which call up the sights, sounds and odors 
“d'un quartier sombre ot se fondent les graisses.” They name the objects 
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that meant most to a boy, the blacksmith’s forge which gave to him what 
music gave later, the night watchman pushing his boat along the canal, 
the shopwomen who were like spiders scurrying forth when their webs 
were grazed. This middle passage ends with reference to the “grands 
fonds soucieux,” by which Fargue meant the restless ocean-like depths 
of human suffering; to the mask; and to a premonition: 


Les grands fonds soucieux bourbillaient de plongeurs 
Que le masque futur cherchait comme il me cherche. 
Le présage secret qui chasse sur les hommes 

Nageait d'un peu plus prés sur ma téte baissée. 


After a brief hopeful glimpse in terms of what might be seen from 
the platform of a country station at dawn, clangorous verses, including 
technical terms of railroading, bring us back to the city and the 
powerful ending: 


Gare de ma jeunesse et de ma solitude 

Que Il’orage parfois saluait longuement, 

J aurais longtemps connu tes regards et tes rampes, 
Tes baillements trempés, tes cris froids, tes attentes, 
Jai suivi tes passants, jai doublé tes départs, 
Debout contre un pilier j'en aurai pris ma part 

Au moment de buter au heurtoir de l'impasse, 

A V’heure qu'il faudra renverser la vapeur 

Et que j'embrasserai sur sa bouche carrée 

Le masque ardent et dur qui prendra mon empreinte 
Dans le long cri d’adieu de tes portes fermées. 


After the moments of crowding against the barrier, after waiting in 
his place for the locomotive to reverse steam and get under way again, 
the departing traveler will press against the burning-cold window in 
the cry of farewell. Thus the train, in whose sounds and color poets 
had begun to find suggestions of death almost a hundred years before, 
is identified with death in a complex system of analogy. Thus the sta- 
tion becomes a symbol for life itself, for man’s sojourn between arrival 
and departure—a symbol of a uniqueness, a particularity for one poet 
and hence of a validity for poetry in general, which makes it comparable 
to Yeats’ tower. 

Even before the terrible realization of prophecy made at the be- 
ginning of “La Gare,” the stroke that immobilized the poet four years 
before his death, a different Fargue had begun to emerge, the author 
of articles collected in Lamterne Magique (1944), Méandres (1946) 
and: posthumously in Etc. (1949) Critics have treated these writings 
somewhat roughly, and one can see why. The pieces in Lanterne Magique, 
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in particular, are too uniform in length, cut to fit a given space, and 
the titles are miscellaneous, ranging from “Souvenirs du Symbolisme” 
and “L’Ecrivain Doit-il Manger?” to “Du Beau Temps” and “Le Prin- 
temps et ses Profondeurs.” However, since the time of Montaigne essayists 
have been prone to hide their wares behind unassuming titles. Thanks 
to these collections we perceive what might have passed unnoticed: 
that Fargue’s way of circling round his subjects, turning them up corner 
by corner and bit by bit, as well as his liking for the homely phrase 
and earthy image, the whole bent of his mind and the breadth of his 
sympathies fitted him singularly well for the essay, a form for which a 
rigid conception of genres has incapacitated most French writers. And 
some of these pieces remind us, by the grace of their expression and 
the quality of their thought, of the great essays. In “La Mer” and “Le Feu” 
the poet’s fancy is close to its nimblest: “L’eau passe un coup de torchon 
sur les continents, change les mers de place, autorise les civilisations 
nouvelles. Mais le feu va droit 4 la poussiére, et de la poussiére au néant. 
Or le goiit baudelairien du néant qui se révéle chaque jour un peu plus 
chez les inventeurs de l’électricité, chez les imaginatifs, les inspirés, les 
passionnés, tous ceux qui vivent de fiévre, de charges et de détonations, 
nous conduit a la pire forme de l'inflammable . . .” In essays like “Con- 
fiance” he puts new wine in old bottles, revitalizes terms with the 
meaning they must have in our time. Fargue’s major poetry had revealed 
an irrepressible yea-sayer, a moralist sometimes Nietzschean, sometimes 
Emersonian. “I call bourgeois whoever renounces himself, struggle and 
love, for his security,” he had written in Sous la Lampe. And now 
concerning “melancholy . . . which may consist only of a certain 
laziness about nourishing our souls,” he says: “The remedy is within 
easy reach. The state of sadness in which we find ourselves offers us a 
unique opportunity for pulling ourselves together, delving within our- 
selves, we who never had time enough to think of our trade, our love, 
our destiny.” We think of Emerson’s recommendation to the American 
scholar, to “choose defeat and pain so that his treasury of thought is 
thereby augmented,” and of the passage from “Power”: “Everything 
is good which takes away one plaything and delusion more, and drives 
us home to add one stroke of faithful work.” As a matter of fact Fargue 
speaks appreciatively of “le conseil d’Emerson, si simple, si juteux,” 
in his “Impressions sur l’Amérique” (that little America which Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés has become since the war) and translates “The Test.” 
Since it is unlikely that the young American of whom he writes in these 
“Impressions” thrust either the Essays or the Poems into his hand, 
Fargue must have found his own way to the philosopher of compensa- 
tion, like Baudelaire and Proust before him. 
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Such an encounter, such didactic heresy may strike us as a little 
strange on the part of the author of Tancréde and slim volumes of 
pure poetry. We may even wonder why Fargue, bedridden and tor- 
mented, should have composed such essays, which at the worst are 
trivial and at best represent a falling-off from his writing at its most 
intense. He understood so well all the significations of silence. Yet the 
articles appeared, rapidly for him, volumes of them. Did he write them 
to pay for the taxis in which he still had himself taken to La Chapelle? 
He had always been in need of money, had refused all compartimentage, 
but he can hardly have been in such acute need between 1943 and 1947. 
He must have written these articles because he wished to do so—and 
why? Can it have been a case of bad conscience, realization of how 
few herbs and apples had been gathered, tardy recognition that the 
man of letters should write for a large audience as well as for a small 
one, should interpret, bestir himself intellectually, pay a debt that 
Fargue in his creative idleness had long refused to acknowledge? If so, 
these essays, sometimes clumsily directed at the people of La Chapelle, 
constitute valuable criticism of Symbolism, because they come from 
one of the most typical of the Symbolists. 
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Sartre and the 
Self-Inflicted Wound 


If this paper had taken for its theme not self-mutilation but the allied 
topic of self-punishment, one character in Les Chemins de la Liberté 
would have merited a thorough examination: Daniel, the guilt-tortured 
homosexual who is further afflicted by the failure of others to loathe 
him as he demands and needs to be loathed. He might say with 
Baudelaire: “When I have come to inspire universal horror and revul- 
sion, I shall have attained solitude.” For Marcelle, he is the “archangel.” 
To his disgust, the concierge’s little girl leaves violets at his door. Mathieu 
cannot dislike him even when Daniel reveals a wallet stuffed with 
thousand-franc notes although, claiming to be “broke,” he has turned 
down Mathieu's request for a loan. But Daniel also fails himself. He arrives 
at the river's bank with his three cherished cats, Scipion, Poppée, Malvina, 
yet cannot go through with his plan to drown them. “For each man 
kills the thing he loves’—our thirster after penance, since he lacks 
the resolve to incarnate that bitter truth, also robs himself of the suffer- 
ing which the execution would have brought. 

As a self-mutilator, Daniel is scarcely more impressive. He projects 
and carries out the preliminaries for, not punishment merely, but the 
drastic cure suggested in the Gospels (“If thine eye offend thee, pluck 
it out”). The only result is that he scares himself. Previously, he had 
used his razor to behead a pimple on his chin. The notion of gashing 
his face was rejected, it would still be a human face and have some 
meaning for other men. At long last Daniel makes the discovery of 
the existence of God, of that irreducible Other who sees us as we are, 
in our essence and in our accidentia. In the meantime, he hits on the 
ingenious idea of marrying Marcelle, the no longer terribly young nor 
terribly adored, pregnant mistress of Mathieu. That will be a heavy 
sentence for a man of his predilections and aversions—Adieu, Daniel. 


Subsequent developments lend an exceptional interest to a comparison 
made on two occasions in Sartre’s first novel, La Nausée, which was 
published in 1938. On page 44, Lucie the maid of the hotel, transfigured 
by chagrin d’amour, is described as standing with outstretched arms 
“as if she were awaiting the stigmata.” On page 152 the absurd “self- 
taught man” and provincial humanist proclaims his entire happiness 
and stretches out his hands palms upward “as though he were about 
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to receive the stigmata’—very soon, indeed, he will undergo a kind of 
martyrdom. Between the two usages of this comparison there occurs 
an actual case of “stigmatization,” quite apart however from any re- 
ligious connotation. Roquentin, the narrator and central figure of 
La Nausée, has been submerged by groundswells of a novel sensation 
profoundly disturbing in its universality, the sensation namely of the 
nauseous quality of every existing thing and of the totality of things. 
That is why he has begun to record his experiences, so that he may 
understand and, it may be, exorcize this all-enveloping horror. At this 
point (pages 131-33) Roquentin has arrived at the distressing realiza- 
tion of his limbs and body and taste as existing, hence nauseous. More 
than that, he comes to see that these and all other existents are con- 
stituted, in their phenomenality, by the relentless and unbiddable travail- 
ing of his own consciousness. And he rings a change on the “I think, 
therefore I am” of Descartes: “At this very moment—it's frightful—if 
I exist, st is because I find it loathsome to exist.” 


Mathieu, in the Chemins de la Liberté of 1945, will define the 
sensation of existing as “drinking oneself without any thirst.” Here 
(page 133) Roquentin has the same experience of his personal existence, 
and he attempts to escape from it. “My saliva is sweetish, my body 
lukewarm; I feel insipid. My penknife is on the table. I open it. Why not? 
In any case it would change things a bit. I place my left hand on the 
writing pad and dispatch a good knifethrust into the palm. It was too 
nervous a movement; the blade slipped and inflicted only a surface 
wound. It’s bleeding. What of it? What difference has that made? 
All the same I am glad to see, on the white paper and amidst the lines 
I have just finished writing, this little pool of blood which at last has 
ceased to be me. Four lines on a sheet of white paper and a bloodstain, 
that will be a pleasant memory .. .” 

In spite of this bold deed the world rolls on as before. “Will I 
bind up my hand? I hesitate. I look at the monotonous little trickle of 
blood. Now it’s congealing. It’s over. My skin looks rusty round the 
wound. Underneath the skin all that’s left is a trivial little feeling 
like all the others, or perhaps more insipid still.” 


Roquentin is trying to elucidate the significance of this nauseousness 
which adheres to all things or as which all things manifest themselves. 
He is not looking for the motivations of his present acts nor seeking 
to psychoanalyze himself. The interpretation of his present, if that is 
required, must be our own. It is clear that the desire for self-punishment 
plays little part here (unlike the stabbings of the thigh with which Gide's 
Lafcadio regularly disciplined himself). This thrust of the penknife aims 
at changing things. What it would change is their nauseousness: the 
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quality experienced when a human being becomes aware that every real 
thing is contingent, is logically and also more generally speaking un- 
justifiable, that in all its pullulating thusness it bursts the dikes of any 
happy little conceptual scheme. It is superfluous, or excessive, it is 
“de trop’—and the real world, unless the aspect of it under consideration 
be “nihilized” in order to advance some human undertaking, will 
swamp in the immeasurable our pretention to be “measure of all things.” 
That claim can be justified only so long as man continues to measure 
and, having measured, to construct. 

That portion of contingency which the penknife-thrust would nihilize 
is Roquentin’s own body. Let us list a few related expressions: the body 
as contingency, as a facticity imposed on the individual, a mere givenness 
in whose creation he has had no share. By sticking the penknife into 
his hand, Roquentin in a sense (in a sense only, and certainly not 
absolutely— but psychoanalytic investigations have shown what pathetic 
subterfuges and bad puns we humans employ in our struggle to attain 
equilibrium) redeems his body, founds it, gives it to himself. If we 
are willing to concede a sexual and sado-masochistic resonance to the 
act, it becomes even more clear that Roquentin, the lover who possesses 
himself, beloved who is self-penetrated, has reached a stage that is, as 
Valéry no doubt would have called it, “rather divine.” Except that this 
“stage” is a fleeting illusion, dissipated in the moment of actualization. 
Man’s basic, self-contradictory aim, Sartre repeatedly avers in L’Etre et le 
Néant, is to be his own foundation, ens causa sui, to reach the satisfying 
fullness and self-identity of the object, while yet remaining sufficiently 
distinguished from this self to be conscious of it. In a word, his ultimate 
and unattainable longing is to become God. He would realize in his 
own consciousness the relations which hold good only between the 
Three Persons of the Trinity. 

This, then, is at the root of Roquentin’s self-mutilation, of what 
may be called his narcissism, for he seeks his own body's redemption, 
and no one else is involved. 


The next example we come upon in Sartre’s fiction is intrapersonal 
and more complicated. Ivich begins it, that intensely irritating chit of 
twenty who arouses an incomprehensible and pure devotion in the 
breast of Mathieu, the thirty-four-year-old central figure of L’Age de 
raison, first volume of Les Chemins .. . Fearing to learn on the morrow 
that she has failed in the university entrance examination, she drinks 
freely and. incurs the disapproval of a woman at an adjacent table in 
the night club. To avenge herself (“I want to see if she can stand the 
sight of blood”) she seizes the horrible Basque knife her brother has 
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just acquired and gashes her own hand diagonally across the palm. Yet 
she refuses to go to the washroom and insults Mathieu, whom already 
she had accused of decency, reasonableness and other shocking crimes. 
Mathieu, pale with fury, takes the knife and with a masculine thrust 
drives it into his hand. “You see,” he tells Ivich, “anybody at all can 
do it” (page 200). While aware how childish this is, the gesture pleases 
him all the same, for it is as if he had thumbed his nose not only at 
Ivich but at all the others who in the previous twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours had gravely indicated that he was on the wrong road. Ivich at 
all events was moved, and while they waited for the washroom attendant 
to return with bandages and iodine, she pressed her wounded hand 
against his—in blood brotherhood, as she explained. But this intimate 
bond did not survive their next meeting. 


To treat as a symbol some element of a literary work is to venture 
on the alluring seas of analogy. Such voyages might well prove intermin- 
able, were it not for the blessed brevity of human existence and the 
even prompter mercy of an editor’s “regrets.” Nevertheless I shall risk 
providing grounds for a charge of irrelevance. “It glitters like a diamond,” 
Ivich had declared, just before her self-wounding. What? “This very 
instant. It is circular, it is suspended in the void like a little diamond, 
I am eternal.” And Mathieu, afterwards, reflected on this with joy. “He 
was happy, he wasn’t thinking anything about himself any more, he 
felt as if he were sitting on a bench outside: outside, outside the 
dancing joint, outside his own life. He smiled . . .” So that here 
we have a similar attitude to Pétrus Borel’s, when that minor French 
romantic arranged for himself to be portrayed turning a dagger against 
his bosom, over the inscription “Soy que soy.” I am that I am—an 
affirmation of plenitude of being, rightfully to be uttered by God 
alone. The aged and crazy Jonathan Swift, too, according to André 
Breton in the preface to his Anthologse de l’ humour now, had the habit 
of staring at his reflection in the mirror and muttering: “I am that I am,” 
and the servants made haste to put away the knives. For a human being 
may imagine that by choosing the form and instant of his own death 
he most nearly becomes that “which religions call God” (L’Etre e¢ le 
Néant, page 708), that impossible object which would yet be conscious 
of itself. The solitary death envisaged by Borel and perhaps by Swift 
is not de rigueur for this order of thought, and the mock twin-suicide 
of Ivich and Mathieu yields to the genuine suicide of Villiers de I'Isle- 
Adam’s Axel and his beloved, in the domain of literature, and in actual 
life to the suicide of Heinrich von Kleist and his fiancée. There have 
been many others. Whether accompanied or alone, the self-slaughterers 
play both the active and the passive role, and so improve upon the 
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passively awaited destiny of Edgar Allan Poe, as Mallarmé proclaimed 
it in that magnificent opening line: “As into Himself at last eternity 
changes him.” 


Tel qu'en Lui-méme enfin l'éternité le change. 


The time has fortunately not yet come, with respect to Sartre, for indis- 
creet biographical probings. We must be content to observe that not 
only in Sartre’s writings is this self-wounding a recurrent theme: there 
is a parallel incident in the first and outstanding novel by Simone de 
Beauvoir, L’Invitée (1943; a translation was published in England as 
She Came to Stay). Xaviére is a girl of much the same age as Ivich, 
with the same infuriating little ways, similar appearance and similar 
situation in life, since she also fears an enforced return to her parents 
in the provinces. While sitting in a night club Xaviére deliberately burns 
her hand with a cigarette butt. She later explains, and there is no reason 
to question her partial truthfulness, that she wished to punish herself 
for a silly sentimental gesture. But the action, even when performed 
a second time, has none of the matter-of-factness of Lafcadio’s self- 
disciplining. Beforehand, Xaviére had been following with passionate 
absorption the movements of a Spanish dancer. Then, unobserved 
by her companions, she had somehow shaken off this fascination. 
Francoise witnesses the actual burning, however: “Xaviére pressed the 
red glow against her skin and her lips curved upwards in a suddenly 
etched smile; it was an intimate, lonely smile like a madwoman’s, the 
voluptuous, tortured smile of a woman in an erotic transport, one could 
scarcely bear to watch it...” 


When Xaviére repeated the action, Frangoise “had a movement of 
revulsion. It was not only her flesh which rebelled, she felt that she was 
being assaulted in a deeper and more irremediable fashion, at the very 
core of her being. Behind this convulsive leer some danger was lurk- 
ing . . . There was something there which greedily clutched at itself, 
which existed for itself with an absolute certainty; not even in thought 
could one come near it, at the instant of attaining the goal the thought 
became evanescent: this was no object that could be grasped, it was a 
ceaseless upward-streaming and a ceaseless eluding, transparent for itself 
alone and for ever impenetrable. One could but circle around it in an 
eternal exclusion.” Xaviére herself declared that there was “something 
voluptuous about a burn,” and Francoise continued to be haunted by 
“this tortured, ecstatic countenance the memory of which made her 
shudder” (all these quotations come from pages 293-95). Thus self- 
punishment with the aim of self-correction is not the whole story for 
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Xaviére, any more no doubt than it was or is for the flagellants of 
counter-reformatory Spain and present-day Mexico. The divergencies 
between Xaviére’s behavior and that of Ivich are too obvious to need 
stressing. The greater intensity of emotion is experienced by Xavieére, 
although she finds and desires no associate. She also brutally drags 
Francoise to the edge of a metaphysical, not a purely biological abyss, 
whereas the middle-aged woman upset and “routed” by Ivich’s exhibi- 
tionism can scarcely be thought to have penetrated deeper than the 
biological level. What should not be overlooked, however, is the com- 
mon reference, on the part of Sartre and Beauvoir, to circularity and 
eternity. The divagation concerning Swift, suicide pacts and Borel is 
an attempt to reveal the ultimate significance which here may pulse 
discreetly within these terms: the desire to be ems causa sui, foundation 
of one’s own being, even—should no other way be discoverable—at 
the cost of transforming oneself into the slayer and the slain. 

As he lives through the French defeat of 1940, Mathieu—he too 
had told Marcelle, on page 18 of L’Age de raison, that he wanted 
to found himself, to be self-given, “ne me tenir que de moi-méme”— 
recalls with displeasure his self-mutilation in the night club: “gestures, 
gestures, little annihilations, where does that get you, I thought that 
was freedom, he yawned” (La Mort dans l’éme, 1949, page 135; and 
another reference, page 153). He even began to tell it to his comrades, 
the handful of soldiers with whom he had freely chosen, amidst the 
chaos of the total collapse of the French armies, to resist the advancing 
Germans and almost certainly to die. But he stopped, probably out 
of shame. 

A slight accident had brought it once more into his mind. He had 
cut his thumb while trying to open a can of food for the last meal 
before the end. Someone notices the cut, another produces gauze and 
binds up Mathieu’s thumb. The incident, which no exhibitionism had 
defiled, helped to make of this last meal a communion meal. 


With this threefold recall of the self-pierced hand and the healthy 
contrast of the accidental minor wound, Sartre had not yet exhausted 
his interest in the gesture. His most recent play, Le Diable et le Bon 
Dieu (1951), may be considered finally to consecrate it. Goetz, leader 
of mercenaries, a bastard and bitterly aware of his exclusion from a 
hierarchized society founded on primogeniture and legitimate birth, has 
consciously done evil, in deliberate defiance of God. Having been con- 
vinced, however, that the good is incomparably more difficult of realiza- 
tion, he casts off evil and faces the new challenge of the good. He finds 
indeed that to do good is desperately hard. When his former mistress 
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Catherine, dying and plagued with visions of demons and hell-fire, 
is brought to him, he prays that the burden of her sins may be transferréd 
to his own shoulders. Let gangrene, leprosy or some other sudden afflic- 
tion strike him, as a visible testimony that she has been purged of sin. 
He prays to receive the stigmata. At last in desperation, as Catherine's 
voice grows weaker, he takes his dagger and pierces his two hands and 
his side. Catherine dies in peace, and Goetz calls on all his rebellious 
followers to accept the evidence of the miracle. And since a wangled 
miracle is too useful a device to be allowed to slumber, Goetz from 
time to time reawakens his wounds. 

Now, surely, the end has been reached, and an effective exorcization 
finally performed on a deed whose repeated appearance in Sartre's 
works kindles the suspicion that it reflects a personal, ill-digested 
experience. Roquentin’s penknife-stab was wedged between and separated 
from two seemingly casual references to stigmatization—and to actual 
or future suffering. In Goetz the trivial gesture is ennobled, it has become 
merged with the imposition of the stigmata and with participation in 
the sufferings of others. 

There is a progression in these self-woundings. Roquentin, isolated 
as he is from others, performed the action narcissistically: whatever 
the benefit he may have hoped to gain, no one else is involved. Mathieu 
imitated Ivich, the deed was done with Ivich, and as a result a momentary 
comradeship arose between them. Goetz did it neither alone nor with 
but for, for a woman during her death agony. 

The progression continues. These stigmata of Goetz’s were not a 
sign from Heaven, but self-imposed. While they enabled a woman to 
die in peace, repeated exploitation of the “miracle” exemplifies the 
law of diminishing returns: it ceases to impress. “Ceases to impress”— 
could it be that this expression correctly characterizes Sartre’s present 
attitude to the motif of the self-inflicted hand-wound? Goetz at all 
events outgrows it, and passes on to a more adult enterprise. Having clearly 
acted in God's stead upon that occasion, he realizes some time later 
that all the decisions and value-judgments he had attributed to God 
bear in effect his own stamp, are his own doing and positing. 


Another very different and yet related evolution can now be discerned 
within Sartre's work—unless “overcoming of a barrier” should be a 
more accurate description. This concerns the relationship of one man 
and one woman, and demonstrates that the sensibility of Sartre can 
function with profit also in a less specialized context. Roquentin was 
greatly attracted to a certain Annie, and looked forward to seeing her 
again, for he very much needed her aid. But their reunion serves to 
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show only that each of them has, at bottom, taken the same wrong turn- 
ing. They can do nothing for one another. In “La Chambre,” a short 
story written during the 1930's, Eve’s self-sacrificing love is unavailing: 
she is cut off from her husband Pierre by the latter’s grave and 
worsening insanity. Mathieu frequents Marcelle from force of habit, 
the liaison has gone dead for both of them. Nor does he succeed in 
establishing anything approaching a genuine understanding with Ivich, 
apart from the fleeting moment dealt with here. Only Mathieu's transi- 
tory association with Iréne (Le Swrsis, second volume of Les Chemins...) 
seems to suggest that misunderstanding and the sense of being judged are 
not unavoidable between lovers, that camaraderie is possible. Les Mouches, 
Sartre's first play, depicts the growth of a very genuine affection between 
Oreste and the sister Electre whom he sees for the first time since their 
childhood. But he is unable to save her from the wiles of Jupiter, she 
slips back into the old unhealthy pattern of remorse and expiation. 


The basic situations treated in the later plays offer little scope for the 
unfolding of a mature relation between man and woman (the Jessica 
of Les Mains sales, although married, is of an Ivichian unripeness and 
remains incorrigibly and irresponsibly frivolous). But Le Déable et le 
Bon Dieu, with its vast dimensions and numerous characters, allows the 
love of Goetz and Hilda to occupy an important though subordinate 
place. It is perhaps significant, and fits in with the helplessness or awk- 
wardness vis-a-vis of women which sometimes paralyzed Roquentin and 
Mathieu, that Hilda had long enjoyed the love of the poor folk whom 
Goetz was never able to win for himself; similarly, while Goetz is slowly 
assembling the experiences which eventually will lead him to realize 
God's non-entity, Hilda without splitting any theological hairs had long 
ceased to busy herself with God. Gretchen, having gone on ahead of 
Faust, was able to welcome him to the heavenly mansions—Hilda 
stood solidly on the earth before ever Goetz agreed to come down to it, 
and there it is that she welcomes him. For men, one of the less obviously 
fraudulent “Eternal Others” with whom they may struggle to unite is 
woman, either as wife, as Aspasia or as Muse. While still enmeshed in 
the toils of religion, Goetz could already say to Hilda: “. . . you are 
warmth, you are light and you are not myself, it’s insufferable! I do not 
understand how we can form two, and I would I could become you while 
yet remaining myself.” To attain maturity, Goetz like Mathieu must 
cease to play with dagger and self-inflicted wounds, those sterile and 
childish simulacra of union with another or with oneself or of self- 
destruction as self-creation. They must strive for a union not of the 
imagination but in reality, on this earth. Mathieu finds it, shortly before 
perishing, with a few like-minded comrades. Goetz finds it with Hilda. 
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His last word to her is, before he accepts the role of peasant military 
leader in which she will help to sustain him: “You are myself. We shall 
be alone together.” Seuls ensemble. Sartre’s conviction and concern might 
be worse not only more wordily expressed than by this stoutly welded, 
tersest of paradoxes. 
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Rilke and the 
Ideal World of Poetry 


“Du wolltest keine Menschen, glaube mir, du wolltest eine Welt.” The 
most beautiful, though not the most typical, Romantic lover of German 
literature is answered by his beloved Diotima. And her forgiving words 
foretell the plight of many heirs to Hyperion’s misfortunes in the 
century after his death. 


All the golden ages that the world has ever lost, . . . the grace 
that moved the spirit of all better times, the strength that gave 
to heroes all their power, all this you expect to find again through 
your love of one poor mortal man alone? Do you see now how 
poor, and yet how rich in spirit you are? Why you must be so 
proud while yet so afflicted? Why you must remain torn between 
extremes of joy and suffering?* 


A hundred years after the period of Hdlderlin’s madness Rilke is still 
looking for that lost world, a more disconsolate wanderer even than 
Hyperion, and a more lonely lover. The glimpses he catches of it appear 
paler and more delicate, shimmering obscurely through his intricate 
style, and surrounded all by the secluded atmosphere of parks and 
museums, in contrast to the still pure sunlight of Hdlderlin’s Hellenic 
vision. It was, of course, still natural and possible for Hdélderlin in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century to communicate his vision in 
strictly Classical terms; whereas for Rilke in the first decade of the 
twentieth century the inevitable poetic medium was that of a privately 
experienced symbolism. But for all their obvious differences of poetic 
method, Rilke finds himself in ideally the same situation as Hélderlin: 
inspired by the experience of love to search for a whole world beyond 
the direct object of his love, even in the unpromising reality of modern 
civilization. 

Because Rilke writes in the language of contemporary experience 
his poetry may seem nearer to our present sense of reality, and therefore, 
in spite of its esoteric difficulties, appear more acceptable to us than 
the now rather discredited Classicism which Hélderlin represents. This 
apparent truthfulness to the modern situation merely disguises, however, 
the historical circumstances which condition the ideal pattern of Rilke’s 
perceptions and the structure of their expression. This will become 


1“You wanted no human beings, believe me, you wanted a world.” 
2 My translation from Hélderlin’s “Hyperion,” ed. M. Schneider, I, 127. 
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clearer if we ask the question, what these poets mean by a “world” in 
this ideal sense. For what kind of world do they anticipate? In what 
sort of circumstances does Rilke expect that, in one of his favorite 
phrases, man might have a chance “really to be” (wirklich zu sein)? The 
idea occurs, for instance, in the first of the Dwino Elegies: 


denk: es erhilt sich der Held, selbst der Untergang war ihm 
nur ein Vorwand, zu sein: seine letzte Geburt,* 


Into what world then is the hero born? It is not possible to make sense 
of Rilke in the traditional terms of Christian metaphysics, which explain 
death as the gateway to life everlasting.* If there is anything more 
involved in the hero’s claim to continued existence than the conventional 
reward of posthumous earthly fame (or if Rilke would see in this 
commonplace theme a profounder truth affecting the ultimate nature 
of human being), then to answer our question we must embark on a 
fresh discussion of modern ontology. We need not fear to trespass 
on the entangled field of modern philosophy, because the science of 
being no longer holds any interest for the natural sciences and derivative 
philosophies of material reality. It is precisely into the sensitive, but 
not always trustworthy, hands of poets that the problem of the meaning 
and value of human being, the most vital concern of mankind, has 
been entrusted. 

Schiller presents a good example of a poet made over-conscious of 
the new responsibility thrust upon him. And it is from Schiller that 
German culture received one of the most influential formulations of 
this concept of an ideal world. In the Thalia-Fragment of Hyperion 
Holderlin begins with a specific reference to Schiller’s ideas: ideas which 
Schiller presented in their best known form in his Ueber Naiwe und 
Sentimentalische Dichtung. In that essay he defined the idea of a “naive” 
state in which man was supposed to have lived in harmony with an 
innocent world, enjoying in himself and in his surroundings a direct 
awareness of beautiful nature. Whatever the archeological truth of such 
a picture, it is obvious that it was, to some extent, painted in reverse. 
That is to say, Schiller had, as he admits, no actual experience of such 
a state of existence; it was rather the hypothetical reverse of those 
qualities of mind and feeling which he was familiar and dissatisfied 
with in himself, and which he characterized as “sentimental.” Of course, 


3 “Consider: the Hero continues, even his fall was a pretext for further existence, 
an ultimate birth.” Translation by J. B. Leishman and S. Spender. 

*cf. on this subject E. C. Mason, “Lebenshalrung und Symbolik bei R. M. 
Rilke”; and an important study by H. E. Holthusen in a series European Literary 
Studies being prepared by Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, England, which are to 
be reprinted by the Yale University Press. 
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the materials for his “naive” state of man were found in Eckermann; 
but the re-discovery of Antiquity by Eckermann and Goethe was made, 
like all great discoveries, at a time when the old framework of thought 
began to prove unsatisfactory and unfruitful, and under the influence of 
this need; so that what was discovered reflects the character of the dis- 
coverer. Goethe knew this, and in one form or another often repeats 
the maxim: “You only see what you know.”* The specific quality of the 
ideal ancient world, which haunts the imagination of so many German 
writers throughout the nineteenth century and still persists in Rilke, 
varies profoundly according to the general outlook of each writer. The 
only constant aspect of the ideal seems to be its loss and inaccessibility 
to the present time! 

It is true that Schiller believed he saw in Goethe the unique 
modern example of a poet in a “naive” state of natural grace, 
but Goethe himself was to grow more and more sceptical of the 
incorruptible virtue attributed to him, and with good reason as the 
ambiguous complications of Faust reveal. There were times and places 
when even the outwardly serene Goethe could no longer see the world 
as a real embodiment of the harmonious order of beauty and goodness 
in which he so firmly believed. He even wrote: 


There seems to be a certain gap situated between the world 
of Idea and the reality of Experience which all our energies strive 
in vain to overcome. Nevertheless, it is our eternal ambition to 
transcend this separation, by the exercise of our highest reason, 
of our common sense, of our imagination, through belief and 
feeling and affection, and if nothing else avail, in delusion and 
madness.® 


The words are prophetic of the stormy future of German culture. As 
for Goethe himself the ideal aspect of things was fundamentally in- 
separable from his ability to envisage life at all, and, in spite of some 
discord and censorship behind the scenes, he presents an astonishingly 
comprehensive spectacle of a meaningful world. The discord was perhaps 
not quite adequately accounted for in Faust; and the censorship rejected 
men of the status of Newton, Kleist and Beethoven. Dr. E. Heller has 
shown in a brilliant article on Néetzsche and Goethe the unexpected 
manner in which, fifty years later, these two men of such different 
temperament and talent “nevertheless meet in their concern for and 
their vision of the proper state of man.” The contrast between the 
peaceful country of the Westéstlicher Divan and the dangerous and 


5 Goethe, Jubilaumsausgabe, Vol. 33, p. 109. 
® My translation: ‘“‘Bedenken und Ergebung,” Jubilaumsausgabe, Vol. 33. 
7 The Cambridge Journal, July 1951. 
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breathless regions of Zarathustra is perhaps a gauge of how much more 
desperate was to grow the situation of the European mind in its search 
for a world which would exhibit a true order of the spirit. 


Nietzsche carries on the search as though it were a rearguard action. 
He is always engaged with the enemy, the meaningless universe of 
Eternal Recurrence, which is his symbol for the positivist scheme of 
infinite physical continuance. The ideal for which his beleaguered forces 
are so frantically fighting becomes itself ambiguous as it involves an 
increasingly comprehensive destruction of the traditional order of 
Western civilization. Such hope as there is springs from a terrible trans- 
formation of Schiller’s man in a state of natural grace into a Dionysian 
hero endowed with superhuman strength of soul to triumph over even 
the most catastrophic destruction. Rilke’s hero, whose death affirmed 
rather than destroyed his being, borrows some of his strength from 
Nietzsche’s superman. No Christian heaven, or redemption, assures his 
soul of immortality; the world founded on such values as these does 
not enter into the ideal of either Rilke or Nietzsche. It is rather the act 
of self-willed death alone which breaks through the positivistically self- 
contained universe into a moment of experience of a different kind, 
the glory and tragedy of which confirm its value. Nietzsche strove to 
establish such values as the integral ideals of actual experience, whereas 
Rilke was content to know them at the safe distance of aesthetic experi- 
ence, by way of reflection upon memorial inscriptions. Yet it may be 
doubted whether even Nietzsche's grimly realistic championing of the 
ideal can ever escape, on its ambiguous positive side, from just that 
kind of aestheticism he so detested and held to be the last, most delusive 
and disastrous refuge of all idealism. For what is so striking about 
Nietzsche's ideal is that, though so incomparably different from Schiller’s, 
it was still, like Schiller’s, to some extent conceived by way of contrast 
and opposition to the contemporary age, whose destruction and destruc- 
tiveness Nietzsche prophesized. And it was, moreover, conceived as the 
proper and natural (as opposed to the civilized) state of man, on the 
evidence of Nietzsche's study of Antiquity, and particularly of early 
Greek tragedy. But the world of tragic transcendence which Zarathustra 
would attain (with remarkable inner consistency to Nietzsche's other- 
wise so contradictory thought) remains, for all the iconoclasm of its 
author, still only another aesthetically intelligible icon, painted in more ter- 
rible, but not for that reason more convincing colours. In fact, Nietzsche's 
colours owe their aesthetic force less to any rediscovery of the inscrutable 
tragic courage of the early Greeks, than to the weight of a contemporary 
collapse he experienced so formidably. His endless self-contradictions 
betray his efforts to overcome the limits imposed by the terms in which 
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his problem was set. Like a modern Perseus gazing into his shield, 
Nietzsche tried to find in the very image of disaster the secret of its 
transcendence. Rilke gives us only the shadow of Nietzsche’s problem, 
but it was cast for him in the same paradoxical terms; so that he tries 
to find in the most delicately posed reflection of his own lyrical discontent 
the very pattern of a transcendent world. 


It is by reference to such a scale of values that we must weigh the 
ultimate terms within which Rilke makes poetical sense of his lyrical 
perceptions. The fourth and the ninth of the Dusno Elegies will perhaps 
give us bearings on the poles within which his world revolves. It is 
altogether proper to talk in such general language of Rilke’s concern 
for a whole world, for it is a concern which, like Hyperion’s, in Diotima’s 
phrase laments “all the golden ages that the world has ever lost, . . . and 
the grace that moved the spirit of all better times.” Rilke’s Elegies do 
not lament, any more than did Hyperion, any specific human experience; 
they are rather a spiritual expedition to discover across the growing 
wilderness of modern life a world in which people and things might 
“really exist,” and grow rich in value, upon some better ground than 
as the mechanical functions of a futilely utilitarian universe. They are 
elegiac in that they lament man’s exclusion from at least two harmonious 
regions which Rilke, by a process of symbolic reflection from familiar 
human circumstances, indirectly infers and glorifies: they are the realm 
of unselfconscious nature and the realm of the angels. These concepts 
have nothing to do with either the Christian idea of Creation or with 
the Christian idea of Paradise; and it is mere confusion of rational sense 
and artistic sensibility to suppose that Rilke’s, for instance genuine and 
admirable, love of flowers and animals, and his devotion to the beauty 
of spiritual truth amount to the same thing. 

It is important not to allow the abbreviated, cryptic and unfamiliar 
proportions of the mirror which symbolist art holds up to nature, to 
persuade us automatically of all manner of transcendental revelations, 
such as its more enthusiastic exponents have claimed for it. The com- 
ponents of Rilke’s poetic endeavor are fairly easy to discern. A usually 
simple lyrical response, such as Love or Nature have traditionally 
awakened in poets, becomes involved in an extremely complex, sensitive 
and introspective mind with problems and issues that really do transcend 
and transform the original situation. The medium of symbolist writing 
which has been most aptly developed to perform so complicated a piece 
of reflection, then gives back an entirely new world that is still the 
more or less recognizable image of the old, but apparently really 
possessing now many strange new qualities which have been reflected 
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into it by the poet's transcendent aspirations. Hitherto criticism has 
been so fascinated with the details of this poetic process that it has 
said nothing of the result; the metaphor of the “sea change” having been 


_ taken literally, any monster of the deep was fair sport! What has in fact 


to be decided is not whether the poetic image is really a symbol, or a 
metaphor, or a paradox, or a childhood experience, but whether this 
overcharged image, once our eyes have become accustomed to the 
obscurity of the symbolist mise en scéne, really gives a good, a truthful 
and a beautiful presentation of the world we live in; or whether, with 
time, the illusion will grow transparent and the vision appear as the 
beautifully staged fictions of a false situation. 

The two elements of lyrical response and personal reflection are 
clear enough in the Fourth Elegy. Firstly, the lyrical wonder at the 
inscrutable vitality of nature: 


O Baume Lebens, 0 wann winterlich?* 
And then the problematical idea that 
Wir sind nicht einig.° 


By reflection upon this idea that man is somehow at odds with himself 
and with nature, the natural images (of migratory birds and lions) 
are symbolically charged with the reverse qualities of intuitive under- 
standing, self-assurance and vital participation in the harmonious order 
of things. And by application of the same process the realm of nature 
will acquire yet more wonderful qualities elsewhere in the Elegies, to 
be finally glorified in the Sonnets to Orpheus. How different is this 
situation from the Pathetic Fallacy, which imagined nature sympathetically 
echoing the experiences of man, not usurping his very power to have 
any profound experience of life at all. The fact that man is uniquely 
individualized as a creature is felt by contrast with this symbolic world 
not as a distinctive blessing, but rather as a condemnation to exclusion 
and isolation. Lovers, for instance, who seem to be given by nature a 
chance of boundless experience, meet in fact always the frustrating 
otherness and externality of circumstance by which they are forever 
reminded of their lonely selves. Is it never possible to know life, as it 
were, from the “inside,” which shows up as such an alluring possibility 
from the symbolist mirror image of the “outside”? Surely in the depths 
of our own heart we must have access to such direct and intimate 
knowledge? But even here we are always taking leave of moments that 
are already over: “Die Szenerie war Abschied.”*° And the mysterious 


®§“O Trees of life, when will your winter come?” 
®“We're never single minded, unperplexed . . .” Trans. op. cit. 
10“The scenery was parting.” 
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dancer, who dances against the backcloth of a familiar garden (the 
symbol of a region in nature carefully made accessible to man), does 
not he express from within a physical participation in the rhythm of 
existence? Rilke rejects his experience, because after all he is only a 
petit bourgeois in disguise and will soon return to his kitchen. 

In his place Rilke prefers the symbol of the marionette: the human 
figure entirely devoid of the limitations of personality. Between that 
“Gesicht aus Aussehn”** and the absorption of the spectator there are 
no more barriers of finite circumstance. Here Rilke intersperses a long 
passage of personal circumstance which will be reflected into the pre- 
pared image before the latter is returned as a full symbol. As a symbol 
the marionette will apparently resolve the problem of the poet's unhappy 
sense of destiny, which so disturbed his father and which made him 
reject the individuality of those he has loved— 
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weil mir der Raum in eurem Angesicht, 
da ich ihn liebte, iiberging in Weltraum, 
in dem ihr nicht mehr wart . . .” 
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The superimposed reflections of childhood and marionette are made 
to coincide in a symbolically integrated unit of reality, because their 
perspectives are both aligned on this common vanishing point of 
individual, finite personality. 

At this stage in the symbolist performance the spectator is ready 
to believe anything, or perhaps nothing. Through the symbolic looking 
glass the simplest things are projected into the more than life-size 
dimensions of a world where artifice becomes real and reality an artifice. 
An empty theatre, an empty doll become charged, by reflection through 
a much-pondered private history of loneliness and aspiration, with so 
much “cosmic significance” that at this absolute point of rejection of 
everything human Rilke can imagine that, 
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. . . dort als Spieler 

ein Engel hinmuss, der die Bilge hochreisst . . 
Dann kommt zusammen, was wir immerfort 
entzwein, indem wir da sind. Dann entsteht 
aus unsern Jahreszeiten erst der Umkreis 
des ganzen Wandelns.'* 


11“'The face that’s all outside.” Trans. op. cit. ““Aussehn” means “aspect,” 
“look,” “appearance” as a noun, and “to look out,” “to look like” as a verb. 

12 “because the space within your faces changed, even while I loved it, into 
cosmic space where you no longer were... ” 

13‘" |. , an angel has to come and play a part there, snatching up the husks? 
. . . Then there unites what we continually part by our being there. Then at last 


can spring from our own turning years the cycle of the whole going-on.” 
Trans. op. cit. 
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The point at which the normally so transitory and seasonal pattern 
of man’s life is absorbed into the abiding perfection of universal harmony 
finds his soul far from the glorification in divine love to which Christian 
civilization has traditionally aspired. Rilke’s soul aspires to a state so 
far identical with the undividuated and infinite order of the natural 
universe, that neither the particular human soul, nor death, as the 
apparent threat to individual existence, really count for anything at all. 
The dying realize not so much how all human actions have been a plea 
(Vorwand), in any Christian sense of a pretext for salvation, but rather 
a screen (Vor-wand), that has isolated them in their concern for indi- 
vidual past and future from the ultimate life everlasting in the present 
of Almighty Nature, which is indifferent to the local accidents of 
life and death. 

Rilke finally projects into his symbolic universe the lyrically so 
effective image of the child, which has not yet become a separate indi- 
vidual in the grown-up world that is to be so full of lonely separation. 
Because it knows how to play at dolls, its reflection through the looking 
glass makes it look as if it actually participates in the cosmic privileges of 
the symbolic “Puppe.” And until some murderous adult shall have 
enlightened it, the child will not be afflicted with the bitter knowledge 
of death. This outward unawareness, however, appears in reverse as an 
inner possession and entire acceptance of the vital secret of existence. 
So the child both does not know death, and at the same time contains 
it within itself, so to speak before its life shall even have begun. 


.. . Aber dies: den Tod, 

den ganzen Tod, noch vor dem Leben so 
sanft zu enthalten und nicht bés zu sein, 
ist unbeschreiblich."* 


The German expression “vor-enthalten” makes the further symbolic 
inference that this prior containment actually withholds the bitterness 
of death from life altogether. 

The Ninth Elegy more or less completely reverses the situation we 
have just described, which illustrates the final ambiguity of such processes 
of reflection. Instead of being caught at the point of annihilation between 
two worlds which exclude him, man becomes, in typical Romantic style, 
their common link and interpreter. The very uniqueness of human 
experience—"“Einmal und nicht mehr”’*—is now its distinctive virtue. 


14 But this, though: death 
the whole of death,—even before life’s begun, 
to hold it all so gently, and be good: 
this is beyond description!” 


15“Once and no more.” Trans. op. cit. 
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The specifically human personality is the crown of creation for which 
some special destiny is sought, and not by way of surrender into the 
impersonal hands of nature or angels: 

Pee 

wollens enthalten in unsern einfachen Handen.’* 


Death is not the meaningless complement of endless springtimes, the 
ambiguous guarantee of man’s oft-forgotten kinship with the inexhausti- 
ble earth, but the uniquely individual event that affirms the distinction 
of each separate life. Though the ambiguity is far from resolved, the 
emphasis is shifted now all to the side of the most complete and con- 
scious realization possible of the significance of human individuality, 
which death serves to emphasize, not dissolve. Even the epistemological 
problem introduced in the Fourth Elegy, that the separate human mind 
must experience all things consciously from without, by way of contrast 
with all other things, by way of that fateful power of opposition and 
distinction which isolates man wherever he would enjoy union, even 
this proves to be the secret of his unparalleled power. For only thus 
may he name things, and value them, and give to them a distinction 
and uniqueness in their turn: 


. . 8o wie selber die Dinge niemals 
innig meinten zu sein... 
. . .verganglich 
traun sie ein Rettendes uns, den Verganglichsten, zu.’ 


The value which earthly things acquire through the solely human power 
of naming and appraisal will impress even the angels, those abstractly 
perfect guardians of the purely ideal harmony of the spheres. 

So the scale is turned, and man from being nothing in a world which 
eclipses him finds himself everything in a world which he alone can 
redeem from inarticulate futility. The poet no longer loses himself in 
Narcissistic contemplation of his own most carefully posed reflections, 
but realizes the dignity of his role as reflector, the proud operator of 
the magic lantern which transforms the world. Was ever symbolism 
more consummately vindicated? Or does it all remain a grandiose illu- 
sion, both the obscure reflections and the vainglory of having perhaps 
obscured by their uncertain light a still fundamentally intolerable uni- 
verse? The ontological secret of human life, entrusted for over a century 


16 “And so we keep .. . trying to contain it within our simple hands.” 
ng p 


17“ |. . as never the things themselves hoped so intensely to be . . . fleeting, 
they look for rescue through something in us, the most fleeting of all.” Trans. 
Op. cit. 
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to the unsponsored care of poets, has resolved itself into this paradoxical 
and insoluble dilemma that finds man precariously balanced between 
being everything and being nothing. By the half light of this ambiguous 
dualism each condition can be made to reflect the other, as we have 
seen, and the poet is torn by the problem of which way to assign his 
values. Whether things can truly be said to look to man for their 
redemption involves far more than an easily granted issue of poetic 
licence. What is to be questioned is the authority for the claims made 
by the spirit of poetry in a situation where it acknowledges itself cut 
off from all available sources of power and grace. Can the earth really 
be said to aspire to becoming all that it is not by nature, merely on 
the grounds that it keeps on changing back into what it has been 
before? If Nature is absolute, where on earth can there be sufficient 
ground for an ideal world of the spirit? If the ideal world really tran- 
scends and transforms nature, what sanction can and need be found 
for it in nature? There is no end to the questions to which this am- 
biguity gives rise and it is Rilke who puts the most difficult and unan- 
swerable of them all: 


...—Ist es dein Traum nicht 
einmal unsichtbar zu sein??* 


The very terms in which this German dream of a lovelier world 
was conceived, whatever justification may be found for them in the 
history of ideas, condemn the dreamer to just that awareness of loveless 
loneliness which gives the impulse to imagine its reverse. The experience 
of isolation in what modern knowledge has made seem a progressively 
less divine, less human and less lovable universe, has had the effect of 
some forbidden fruit upon poets, who cannot extricate their soul from 
a desperate ambiguity that has entered into the spirit of truth, and 
seems to undermine the reality of their profoundest intuitions. It was 
the problem foremost in Hdlderlin’s mind when he first began Hyperion, 
as the Preface to an early draft shows: 


We have fallen out with Nature and what was once a unity, 
as we may believe, is now in conflict with itself, and we become 
alternately its masters and its slaves. It often seems as though the 
world were everything and we nothing, and then again as though 
we were everything and the world nothing.’® 


Hdlderlin transcends the intellectual ambiguities that weaken Rilke’s 
poetry. Until madness broke his life he looked beyond the interesting 


18“(Earth ... ) Is it not your dream to be one day invisible?” Trans. op. cit. 
19 My translation from a passage quoted by H. H. Borcherdt, Der Roman der 
Goethezeit, “Hyperion.” 
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problems of reflection to a genuine vision of human love. Rilke seems 
almost to encourage his own condition of over-sensitive awareness and 
make a beautiful pose out of a dangerous dilemma. Diotima’s words 
are true in another sense of Rilke: “Du wolltest keine Menschen, glaube 
mir, du wolltest eine Welt.” For Rilke, unlike Hyperion whose ultimate 
concern was for a reality fit for men to live and love in, sacrifices the 
actual grace of love for the graceful image of a world of poetry.” 


20 For a complete discussion of Rilke’s symbolism, see The Disinherited Mind by 
E. Heller, Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, 1952. 
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Henri Michaux, 


or Mythic Symbolism 


It will soon be thirty years since Henri Michaux began a strange poetic, 
nomadic, zoological work which might appear without precedent, had 
not certain vast endeavors of the past indicated a similar goal: for 
example the Discours sur l'histoire universelle, Les Epoques de la nature, 
or the works of that wily, nineteenth-century German who invented 
planned excursions. There is, in Michaux, something of Bossuet, of 
Buffon, of Baedeker, and also a little of Lebaudy, the madman who 
thought he was the emperor of the Sahara. Yet the farther Michaux 
goes in his adventure, the more evident is his inner coherence. A vast 
mythological enterprise, the mythology of the contemporary mind, its 
imagined truths, its misfortunes, its refuges, its delirium, its troubles 
with the world, in a word its “dog's life.” A crazy story. And our story. 


MYTHOLOGY COMES BACK 


Le Voyage en Grande Garabagne, Ici Poddema, and Ailleurs are titles 
of Michaux’s books. “The author has often lived elsewhere,” says this 
writer who was born in Belgium and who is published in Paris. Where 
is Michaux’s “elsewhere?” In Garabagne are savage tribes with extra- 
ordinary names: Gaurs, Hivinizikis, Omobuls from Orpdorp, Ossopets 
of the Ornaz forest. And the brotherhood of Tinan in the Magic Land! 
And the Olioulalious de Poddema! They are foreign or strange; in any 
case, they impress us as different. 


Don’t belittle Michaux and his savages! An ingenuous and scholarly 
passion for difference fills vast anthropological museums in which eth- 
nologists have amassed and labeled the proofs of basic diversity which, 
they believe, separate human cultures. Idols, drums, mutilated traces 
of ritualistic symbols fill terrifying or grotesque show cases. During 
the last seventy-five years Frazer, Frobénius, Durckheim, Lévy-Bruhl, and 
Malinowski have patiently described the deviations of primitive mentality. 
Joyously they have discovered outdated magic rites, isolated fetishes, 
a way of thinking that bears no relation with our own. The mana, the 
tabou, African ceremonies, the muru of the New Zealanders, the boolia 
of the Australians, the msem of the Congo, the barimo of the Basutos, 
the etwa of the Maoris, the Bantu dream, Melanesian eroticism—endless 
source of laughter and cataloguing. In their writings these sociologists 
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have always seemed to contrast metaphysical and magic societies with 
our own liberated form. Relentlessly they set about completing the break 
in the human species by insisting upon the fundamental strangeness 
of the practices they are studying. Lévy-Bruhl gives “the affective category 
of the supernatural” as the distinguishing mark of primitive mentality 
—which in another work he strangely defines as inferior mentality. 
Lévy-Bruhl would have sent Michaux to the taxidermist. 

Michaux, who began writing about 1925, in France, is apparently 
a pre-logician. In order to enter Michaux’s “properties” one must jump 
over the wall, leaving our universe which is so lucid, so easy, its thinking 
machines, its adding machines, its reassuring machines. One must accept 
miracles, witchcraft, heads that appear and disappear in the mud, all 
kinds of monsters and annoyances. “Plows made of white sugar or blown 


glass or chinaware are hindrances to activity .. . Walls of spoiled meat, 
even when they are very thick, sag and swell out .. . A crater which, 
in a lovely cheek, opens beneath the kiss . . .” (L’Espace du dedams, 


pp. 90-91). And one could go on quoting, for the text is bathed in the 
“affective category of the supernatural.” You can take it or leave it. 
Yet Michaux is writing in the same city as Lévy-Bruhl, and the latter, 
I suppose, has never been bothered in his strolls on Paris sidewalks by 
sagging walls of spoiled meat. (The worthy man would have told us 
about it.) The mythic straying of Michaux, and the accidents that befall 
him are coincident with the most ambitious deciphering of nature ever 
attempted by physics and sociology. We may well be dealing, one 
suspects, with a compensation for history, with a show put on by the 
endangered spirit. Endangered by what? Perhaps by excessive clarity. 
“In the dark,” says Michaux, “we shall see clearly, my brothers.” 

What is to be found here is something no one has ever really tried 
to outline: a description of the spiritual needs of consciousness, caught 
in the historical movement of its creations since mankind has existed: 
poems, palaces, symbols, empires, tools, tragedies. Just imagine that the 
“affective category of the supernatural” is not, as has been maintained, 
a pre-logical stage of thought, but rather one of its vital mechanisms, just 
as valid as the continuous technical penetrations of the universe. It is 
less a question of believing in myths which arise in Poddema or Gara- 
bagne, those strange, fantastic, or cruel figures which we comprehend 
as signs but which mean nothing; it is less a question of joining Michaux 
im test or exorcism than of asking these figures for respite, for rescue, 
for a way to breathe. In this opening, our consciousness drinks the dark, 
moist air it always needs. 

“Man,” says Michaux, “has an unknown need. He needs weakness 
. . . In one way or another, he must be vanquished .. .” (La Nw# 
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remue, p. 65). And again, “Perhaps for hygiene, for the sake of my 
health, I wrote ‘my properties’ . . . None of the voluntary imagination 
of the professionals. Neither themes, nor developments, nor construc- 
tion, nor method. On the contrary, a single concept concerning the 
impossibility of conforming . . . Anyone can write ‘my properties!’” 
(La Nuit remue, p. 203). 


Anyone. But naturally it takes some courage. 


MICHAUX’S EMPIRE 


It would be inadvisable to enter such a realm without being warned of 


two or three things. First, you who cross the frontier, abandon all pride 
in existence or human structure. 


In this special empire, existence is not yet amassed in such a way 
as to give man a privileged place. Ever since the human mind began 
to function in a certain way, thought has slowly led man away from 
things, stones, signs, omens, day and night pastimes, monsters, shadows 
of every form. Signs are disappearing. Signs have been sent away. All 
the same, they sometimes return. There were signs in Chrétien de Troyes; 
they existed in Nerval and in Baudelaire. In the glare of the spotlight, 
they have disappeared again. It has been decreed that things had no 
existence in themselves but only in relation to man’s actions and outlook. 
Simple creations which have been cut in the curtain of representation 
and which have taken on a meaning “for me.” We dredge water with 
a fishing net and nothing that passes through matters at all. 

In Michaux’s empire things are not that way. He is solely interested 
in what passes through the net. He cannot live in our world where 


On pése sur soi 

On pése sur sa solitude 

On pése sur les alentours 

On pése sur le vide 

On drague 

Monde couturé d’absences . . . 


And in Michaux’s domains man and self are not important. In 
them are beings whose existence cannot be assimilated, which cannot 
be examined and given a certificate of existence. Here existence is scattered 
about at random. All the difficulties of this universe occur precisely because 
there is no valid unit of common measurement. Beings must live together 
and that is not always easy. 

Someday a catalogue of these characters will be drawn up, as was 
Balzac’s (by Cerfbeer and Christophe) or Jules Romains’ (by Jules 
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Romains). They are quite numerous. Animals: the parpue, with its 
neckerchief of heavy dewlaps, gentle, and accomplished in acting; the 
courtepliane, with a eunuch’s way of walking; the enanglon, strong and 
amorphous, three-fourths muscle; the bwresques, mashed down like straw 
pallets; the hooded rowteries; others, such as the live coals on stems, or 
the water jugs which are hirsute in spots. Then there are the people. 
Those from Garabagne were odd enough; the Emanglons who dislike 
windows and who do their day traveling inside of packages, the Hivin- 
izikis, devoid of memory and always rushing about, the Hacs who 
regulate their lives on numbered shows, the Oliabaires who have always 
tyrannized over the Nonais. People for every type of incantation, torture, 
or tenderness. Those from the Magic Land had curious occupations 
(goiter charmers, noise effacers, water shepherds). Those from Poddema 
are fearful: “Their mediaeval period was terrible. General immorality. 
Deleterious rays prevented the body's growth. At Kannaverina the males 
were prematurely wrinkled while they were still little boys.” (Ici Poddema, 
p. 251). Then finally, the things. They are the worst. 

Michaux has been called the first creator of living forms of our time. 
He is rather the first creator of forms that do not live but yet exist. 
The great conjuration of things. M. Plume (of the period around 1937 
when Michaux still had the inclination to be funny—he has since lost 
this taste) was the victim of things. “Stretching his hands out of bed, 
Plume was astonished not to find the wall . . . Shortly afterward a noise 
was heard. It was a train which was rushing at them full speed . . . Then 
the cold awakened him. He was soaked with blood. Some fragments 
of his wife were lying near him.” (Um Certain Plume, p. 105). Michaux’s 
terror is the terror of things. Towns, water, and mud cause him con- 
siderable bother. “If by chance every one falls in a barrel, even if the 
bottom has disappeared and the feet are free, walking and movement 
become difficult . . . When butter, losing its balance on the knife and 
suddenly enlarged, falls like a flag stone, watch out for the knees.” (Un 
Certain Plume, p. 91). 

Never are things so filled with existence, so frightening, as when 
without moving they loom absurdly in the world. They are there for 
something; but for what? Signs and symbols; but what is their message? 
Asking a question; but what question? We are too far away from our 
mythical epoch to recognize immediately the value of the symbol and 
to enter freely into the secret of the riddle. At the same time, our 
need of myth is too firmly entrenched for a thousand magic relationships 
not to be awakened in us by this obscure meaning of things. “On a bare 
plain a proud rampart will rise, which defends nothing except scanty 
grass and a few broom plants. Elsewhere, crowning only the soil of 
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the empty plain, a ruined tower (built ‘ruined’). There, a span which 
serves no purpose, which spans only its shadow; farther away, in the 
midst of fields a little staircase which confidently climbs toward an 
infinity of sky.” (Au Pays de la magie, p. 216). 

The myth of Babel is still alive in Michaux. 


THE EQUIVOCAL PLANET 


Strange existences, incapable of being assimilated; as yet there is no 
great cause for anxiety. I suspect that Michaux was not very unhappy 
at the very beginning of his literary life. Primitive beings are not 
unhappy. All in all it is not more painful to live among unexpected and 
strange existences where there is a constant revelation of symbols than 
to lead the life of a child or a mystic. Some autobiographical details 
on Michaux, gathered by René Bertelé, show that the author entered 
the first avenue of his domains without suffering. Michaux’s childhood 
was filled with readings in the natural sciences, with travel books, with 
works by mystics: Pascal, Ruysbroéck the Admirable. “I was too greatly 
impressed by the saints to take other men and their writings seriously,” 
says Michaux. In Un Barbare en Asie, one of his early works, Michaux 
analyzes Hindu religions. These “bring out not man’s weakness but his 
strength ... He who prays does indeed cause stones to fall, does perfume 
the waters . . .” Yes, Michaux has known the first happiness of nature 
where man’s mind has not yet become the narrow and dogmatic scale 
of values, the central frame of reference. Man has not been arbitrarily 
seated in the center of the world, decreeing that phenomena must pass 
through his physics, his philosophy, his nuclear chemistry, his geometry. 
This vague, uncertain, and questioning universe in which young Michaux 
moves pre-dates that of passports of conscience. 

Everything was all right, just about all right. But very quickly came 
difficulties. Michaux discovers the metaphysical ambiguity of his planet. 
He had constructed it and he thought it was his. Nevertheless, a con- 
tradiction which is never solved appears in the heart of the system 
and spreads. Is Michaux the true creator, or merely the spectator, of those 
miracles, of those unassimilatable beings? The course of musing first 
creates the idea of “It is mine,” soon followed by an incomprehensible 
and peremptory “It is never mine.” Michaux is no longer master of 
his house. 

“It is mine.” An early poem, “Le Sportif au lit,” well defined 
Michaux's occupations. “Understand this, scarcely have I closed my eyes 
than I am set in motion.” Closed eyes are open eyes. “When night 
comes, my room fills up with people and sounds . . . My room which 
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is thought so bare takes on a festive air as draperies come down from 
the ceiling; the comings and goings are more and more numerous .. . 
a tribe has been miraculously resuscitated in my room . . .” Indolently 
he watches the “inside space,” he explores the “night that stirs.” He 
feels that everything there belongs to him. A cry of triumph escapes 
him: “Now my afternoons are always good ones.” (Just wait, all that 
will change.) His soul swims. “The soul loves to swim. In order to swim, 
you stretch out on your stomach. The soul is dislodged and goes away. 
It swims away . .. When the soul leaves the body through the abdomen, 
there occurs some sort of liberation; an abandonment, a delight, a very 
intimate respite.” Yes, those were the days. 


But the sportsman in bed is already becoming only a watcher in 
hiding. With the notion of hiding, everything changes. Michaux loses 
ground. He was the demiurge; now he is only a hunter. Hunting is a 
tiring occupation, when one has begun by creating his quarry. Michaux, 
the god, walks all day long within the limits of his domain. This is 
much more difficult than swimming motionlessly on a fine afternoon. 
Michaux’s domains are a great flat stretch of land, with quagmires and 
scrawny bushes. Above the bogs, the sky is no longer clear; it is gray 
and heavy, it forces you to walk as in a tunnel. Michaux takes cover, 
holds his breath, waits for something to emerge on the surface of the 
bog. What a sight to see the hunter rushing from marvel to marvel, 
slyly watching the heads that pop up, for a brief moment, at the level 
of the sand banks. “I run like a bullet and jump on the places, but the 
head, for most often it is a head, disappears in the bog; quickly I dig; 
it is mud, just ordinary mud or sand, just sand . . .” Where is that 
imperious strength of the early work? Poor mud-covered god, now only 
a voyeur! Very soon he returns home and goes to bed worn out. Those 
apparitions, those disappearances are merely propounded to him. I men- 
tioned Balzac. Michaux, the greatest master of forms in our age, is 
clearly much weaker than Balzac. Much weaker than any novelist. The 
more mediocre novelists are, the more easily they triumph over charac- 
ters they create. They lead them by the end of the nose, they do as 
they wish with them. Take Bourget for example: what a calm one he is 
as he effortlessly leads his barons, his professors, and his society ladies 
on the leash. But Michaux, poor Michaux! The older he gets, the more 
trouble he has with his beings. They pop up outside the pages, destroy 
limits and threaten everybody; you, me, and Michaux. 

Between 1930 and 1933, from the Drame des Comstructeurs to 
La Nuit remue, a theme obsesses Michaux. It is that of the builders 
of towns. Naturally they try to create them from nothing. The Drame 
des Comstructeurs takes place among madmen in the courtyard of an 
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asylum. Michaux has probably written no more poignant prose than this 
dialogue in which poor, exhausted dreamers speak of their houses and 
their iceberg cities. Three years later, speaking for himself, the poet 
repeats the defiance of his four madmen: 


I shall build you a city with rags! 

I shall build you, without plans and cement, 

A structure you shall not destroy 

And that a kind of frothy manifestation 

Will support and fill out ... (La Nuit remue, P. 83) 


More easily said than done. Vainly the builders of 1930 wore them- 
selves out; they did not accomplish much. “Often while playing with 
dice, I suddenly say to myself, “With this die I shall make a city, and 
I do not leave the game so long as I have not built a city. But it's 
very difficult ...” A friend remarks, “You must have had a lot of trouble 
with your city. Oh, how wretched they are . . .” Everyone says “my city” 
just as Michaux said “my properties.” Then God the father appears, 
grotesque but vengeful, promising the cauldron of Hell to the maddest 
of the four lunatics. “He’s been stinking up my creation long enough.” 
This war of possessive adjectives is a struggle of ownership. But Michaux 
has seen the ambiguity before he ever wrote his drama of the builders. 

“This is mine” was quickly transformed into the anguishing, “This 
is never mine.” It was all based on a misunderstanding. The builder's 
world, which Michaux had at first imagined, is a bad world where hope 
cheats. From the beginning the ideas of creation and discovery were 
contradictory. A Power is already enthroned. How could the watcher of 
sand banks grant existence? That had already been distributed apart 
from him, and there was no way of catching up with it. The things 
which cannot be assimilated are also the things which cannot be created 
again. Michaux, who had thought himself rich, is back on the edge of 
the bog. “Soon I shall be thirty, and as yet I have nothing.” Between 
the pseudo-emperor and the empire only false relationships are possible. 


THE MASTER AND THE SLAVE 


It is no longer a matter of creating. At most it is a parody of empire. 
Michaux’s life becomes the implacable struggle between man’s powers 
and the pre-existing powers. A combat of trickery and cunning, a dog’s 
life. One should never get into such a situation. But what if it were 
the only way? 

Michaux’s ambition and occupation became different. Since he has 
found it impossible to create the world, all he can do is to upset it. 
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To put his foot in. To bother it. In the midst of darkness begins a great 
battle of strangling, of kicks, and of incongruities. Michaux is Michaux 
scuffling with his King. “In my night I lay siege to my king; little by 
little I get up and twist his neck again. I shake him again and again 
like an old plum tree and his crown trembles on his head. He is, all the 
same, my King; I know it and he knows it, and it is certain that I am 
in his service . . .” 

Naturally, this is not the good Christian God. Do not confuse the 
two. The relationship touched upon here belongs to the age of magic. 
It concerns and embraces the desperate mythologies of witchcraft. I said 
that this “universal history” retold again the adventure of human con- 
science. But seemingly (and this is perhaps a truth voluntarily not 
recognized) the sorcerer’s activity cannot be relegated to childish, prim- 
itive society. Michaux brings it into the present. He recognizes no 
division between history and the mind. I am none too sure whether 
Michaux ever read Auguste Comte, but he would certainly disagree with 
the “law of three stages.” Has the human mind outgrown the symbolic 
and the metaphysical stages, arriving victoriously at the positivistic state? 
It is clear that it has not. The problems have not changed for a hundred 
thousand years. Michaux is living in the twentieth century A.D., but 
he also lived in the twentieth and the fiftieth century before Christ. 
(Ethnologists may fix the precise dates.) A mind which discovers that 
it is dependent or imprisoned has only one recourse: a kind of exorcism. 
In Michaux’s case this becomes the guiding principle. In the preface 
of Epreuves Exorcismes he describes the purpose of this violent liberation: 
“Exorcism, a full-scale revolt like a battering-ram, is the true poem 
of the prisoner. In this very place of suffering and obsession, one 
introduces such exaltation and magnificent violence with the hammer 
blows of words that the pain, dissolved little by little, is replaced by an 
airy, demoniacal globe—a marvelous state.” 

False demiurgy which shakes the laws, and which reduces causality 
and finality through the absurd. Michaux’s work becomes a vast under- 
taking of irreverence: grimaces, obscure noises, burlesque tortures, all 
of the antics which characterize “disorders.” (Putting people in a sack, 
or in the “sausage cellar,” using the spit or the “human sling-shot,” 
directing “apartment thunderbolts” or the “slapping machine-gun” against 
children.) A delightful “warning to young couples” informs us that all 
men kill their wives from time to time. The essential thing of course 
is that the wife not notice it. Otherwise, the effect would be lost. “Besides, 
she has been killing you since the first day you spent together. That 
is almost a need for any woman who is somewhat nervous or delicate.” 
A postscript added in 1934 to Mes Propriétés gives the clue: “This book, 
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this experience which appears entirely derived from egoism, I can go so 
far as to call a social work, in that it is within anyone’s grasp, and appar- 
ently ought to be useful to the weak, sick, sickly, to children, to the 
oppressed, and to all kinds of unadapted people. I should like at least 
to have been of service to these imaginative, involuntary, perpetual 
sufferers.” The dog's life is intended to make life possible. 

I can imagine your thoughts at this point. Probably the cruel analyses 
of Max Scheler were never more valid . . . An oppressed, wounded, 
humiliated human condition lets its unsupportable excess of rancor turn 
to illusory dreams of vengeance. Thus Nietzsche attempted to explain 
Christianity as a religion of slaves. But why worry about this? Henri 
Michaux’s mythic work is built on the master-slave relationship. Man, 
the creator of “properties” and tortured by his “King.” Man, sometimes 
the subject and sometimes the tyrant, and none too sure whether he 
is more the one or the other. In the last century Hegel undertook to 
show that the slave, through constant bitter reflection on his state, 
arrives at a lucid understanding of his tortured condition and becomes 
the real master and there is alternation between power and servitude 
which is never interrupted. With Michaux, slavery and tyranny, both 
physical and metaphysical, reproduce the patterns of that external vicissi- 
tude in the human mind which have existed since the myth of the fall 
of man. Enthusiasms and despairs, ecstasies and revolts. If one is willing 
to admit that true history is not composed of treaties and battles, nor 
of machines and economic factors; if one agrees to study man's essential 
history through his symbols, his servitudes, his myths, his sacrifices, his 
sufferings and his tenderness—then Michaux’s work emerges as a manual 
of mankind. 


At least a provisional one. Having set out from ecstatic horizons, 
little by little brought from creative magic to vengeful magic, from 
imperialism to intervention, Michaux’s retreat never stops. It is a 
Napoleonic retreat, the retreat from Russia. 

Such is the sense of Epreuves Exorcismes of 1945. An extremely 
important book for general understanding of Michaux, since it is not 
merely, as was believed, a collection of poems dealing with the present. 
These pages were indeed composed during the German occupation and 
fine poems such as “La Lettre,’ “La Marche dans le tunnel,” and “La 
Lettre dit encore” voice the sufferings of a people and a country. They 
are without a doubt the most beautiful texts composed by a French poet 
during those terrible years. But underneath is another story. The aston- 
ishing adventure begun about 1925 enters a new phase. . 

First of all it is clear that magic has not made life possible. This 
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poetry for finding a way out, this program traced by Michaux at the 
end of Mes Propriétés ends also in failure. More precisely, active magic 
has become passive magic. The world of symbols, myths, and monsters 
still exists, is as active as ever, but it has won entire autonomy and now 
is working against Michaux. If there are still interventions, they have 
changed their meaning, reducing the poet’s role to that of utter victim. 
His part as persecutor, which he at least had saved from the ruins of 
his first creation, has grown more and more paltry. Now there is only 
the persecuted, forever tied to the distress of his human state. In one 
corner of his brain, Michaux discovers an active organ, a lobe of mon- 
sters. “It was a lobe of monsters, usually reduced to inactivity, which, 
when other lobes failed, suddenly became a powerful substitute; but 
that meant, attached to my life, the life of the monsters. I had already 
had, all my life long, the greatest difficulty in keep them suh>rdinate.” 
And the enemy keeps growing. “This is what things have come to, 
the deplorable things of the present, the harvest, ever cleft in two, of a 
double life, just because I didn’t realize soon enough.” (Epreuves 
Exorctsmes, p. 120.) 


Through a meaningful coincidence, Michaux places the lobe of sym- 
bolic or mythic function in man’s brain where Descartes had placed, 
with the pineal gland, the rational function which gives mastery and 
possession of nature. Never was Michaux less a master and possessor 
than in the stage he has now reached. 


Is he just another poet of anguish? There has been no lack of 
parallels drawn between Michaux’s universe and that of Kafka, the 
master, as everyone knows, of modern occidental literature. As for me, 
I do not believe this comparison necessary. Michaux is not so much 
the poet of a particular age as the poet of all ages, the historian of 
the universal history of man. At the stage he has reached, Michaux seems 
to me only secondarily a witness of anguish. Kafka transformed into 
a stifling symbolism of absurd hindrances the historical, racial, and politi- 
cal condition that was his. It was a condition limited by time and topog- 
raphy. Michaux follows the mythological development of the mind 
through eternal history. 


No, it is not anguish. But what seems to be the essential theme in 
Michaux, from the first to the last texts, is the picture of “double life.” 
Conqueror or conquered, creator or victim, man is an oddity attached 
to two planes, condemned to forced labor or linking symbol and myth, 
chained to invincible ambiguity. That is to say, myth is justified, the 
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symbol fits, the ambiguity is true. Toward the end of Epreuves Exorcismes, 
Michaux placed the revealing sequence of En Plein Ciel. 


In a tangle of pulleys, poles, planks, cables, as far as the eye can 
reach in the immense grey sky, he soars. 

It is not a Jacob’s ladder, but an insecure scaffolding. And there 
it is that he climbs: Everyone has his own penal servitude. 

. . . Doubtless he has no choice and it is because he cannot do 
otherwise that I see him gropingly advancing in space, in perfect 
silence, and never looking back. 


Michaux stopped there. 


MYTHOLOGY, NOT LITERATURE 


Of course such writings are surprising. An inexhaustible source of 
wonderment for those who marvel at hearing a poet speaking to them 
of scaffoldings in the sky and who ask for literature which stops treating a 
world cleft in twain in order to present our very simple world, lighted 
up by electricity. I do not maintain that these scaffoldings and these 
lobes of monsters are commonplace. Michaux’s work is not commonplace. 
Probably it outstrips literature. 

Thus one must take care not to judge Michaux with habitual literary 
terms. He is not a humorist, not a satirist, not an exotic writer. He is not 
Swift, nor Rabelais. He is barely a traveler. It is true that he began 
at an early age a career of wandering. He was cabin boy on the ship 
that took him to Brazil. He visited Asia and the Indies. Plume was 
conceived in Turkey. But some revelations the author makes in Passages 
show us the relationship which both supports and opposes the real and 
the imaginary trip. “My imaginary countries: sorts of buffer states for 
me, in order not to suffer from reality . . . The foreign land was 
an Opportunity, an instigation for creating characters on to whose 
shoulders I put the business of enjoying and suffering, strange and hostile 
people and things.” Those who have tried to explain Au Pays de la Magie 
by the influence of South America on Michaux will be well taken in. 
The book was begun “the day after my arrival at Rio de Janeiro, so 
thoroughly separating me from those Brazilians that I might almost 
say that I did not meet any, in spite of the time I spent there.” Such 
a statement can astonish only those who, like Henri Clouard, insist on 
seeing the “exoticism of the unreal” in Michaux. Michaux’s explorations 
would be incomprehensible if they were envisaged as something like 
the trips to unknown lands that fascinated the precursors of technicolor, 
people like Segalen, Paul Morand, connoisseurs of the whole earth. “The 
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whole earth,” for Michaux, is the inner space. “I do not travel any more. 
Why should travel interest me? It’s never that. These New Yorkers 
with their skyscrapers, so easily flown over, those Chinese with their 
pagodas and their extra-choice civilization. As for me, I put China in 
my courtyard .. .” This is clearly saying that there is no China, no 
Garabagne, no savages; that everything is in the yard; finally that 
elsewhere is here. 

The very mythology of our times. If this odd work is founded on 
the mythological dream, half-way between absurdity and primal sym- 
bolism, it is mot just because the human spirit is always the same, it is 
also because our age seems especially to need the rediscovery of the 
damaged unity of the mind. At the very moment when men of the 
twentieth century are increasing their control over nature, thinking it 
increasingly more permeable, a certain group is returning to the discipline 
and vocabulary of magic. Everything happens as if literature had the 
mission of exercising compensatory activity in favor of man. It alone 
possesses those antidotes (or those poisons, if you wish) which alchem- 
istic chemistry distributes for a better balance of forces. Michaux’s 
antidotes are not always agreeable, I admit. Poddema’s horror. The 
anguish of the Magic Land. What do you expect? We should not have 
cut ourselves off from our origins for several centuries. 

“Masters and possessors of nature?” Where Cartesian science has 
been most successful is really in separating the realm of man and the 
realm of things. This knowledge of the laws of the world that we 
attain irrevocably sets us in opposition to the world. For one only too 
easily guesses that we reach, with our measures and our figures, only the 
outer envelope of the adversary, the only part within reach of our 
categories. A kind of quick rape. There were, however, other relations 
between man and nature in former times, relations based upon charm, 
tenderness, or fear. Give them back to us; no part of the original mind 
has changed. We have been able to change our gods, but not what was 
sacred. We have been able to kill God. But it would have been necessary 
to kill man. 

In any case, you are not obliged to read Michaux. It would be better 
not to read him, if you prefer intellectual comfort which the poets have 
disturbed quite enough. Let Michaux live alone, in the core of essential 
unhappiness which surrounds both his and our state. Michaux is disturb- 
ing. Michaux is dangerous. It is very dangerous to be a man. 
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Four Unpublished Letters 
of Stéphane Mallarme 
to Stuart Merrill 


With each new publication of Mallarmé'’s letters has come revelation of the 
more intimate charm of his personality. The urbanity, the delicacy of 
perception, and the subtle irony of his informal style have helped us 
understand the enchanting power of his spoken words. Of especial 
interest are the letters written by Mallarmé after he had become the 
revered master of a whole generation of young poets, those messages 
of appreciation and encouragement in which he graciously acknowledged 
the successive volumes of homage which arrived at the rue de Rome. 
The letters here presented are addressed to Stuart Merrill, a writer who 
played a considerable role in the symbolist movement and whose six 
volumes of poetry have won praise for their music and sensitive utterance. 

Since Stuart Merrill’s work has never had wide diffusion, it may 
be well to recall a few salient facts concerning him. Born in the United 
States, reared in France, he inherited the richness of two languages and 
literatures. Even while he was a schoolboy at the Lycée Fontanes, he 
began to write poetry. Returning to the United States for five years, 
he closely followed the literary movement in France. In his literary 
development, Poe and Swinburne, Baudelaire and Verlaine, Villiers de 
l'Isle-Adam and Mallarmé all had their part. The influence of Wagner 
was a decisive influence on his poetry, for music and idealism were 
always the background of his art. 


I. 1887 


The four short Mallarmé letters' are more than an acknowledgment 
of Merrill’s first four volumes of poetry. Once more they give proof 
that even though the pressure of work, like an unbearable burden, 
brought ill health and sleepless nights, Mallarmé never failed to give 
himself generously to the cause of poetry. They manifest his deep 
interest in the individual writer, in his accomplishments, his poten- 
tialities, his promise for the future of French poetry. They are filled 
with an innate graciousness which knew how to encourage without 


1 These letters are published through the courtesy of Madame Claire Stuart- 
Merrill. 
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ever compromising with sincerity, pointing out the essential attributes 
of the young poet's talent, while indicating, with delicate suggestion, 
the path which promised to lead to the attainment of his ultimate ideal. 
They reveal to us also certain esthetic convictions dear to the heart of 
this great master. 

The year 1887 in which the first Mallarmé letter was written was 
marked by the publication of a veritable bouquet of French verse. The 
first edition of Mallarmé’s Poestes was published in a small photo- 
lithographed edition of about fifty copies. The younger generation was 
represented by René Ghil’s Le Geste imgénu, Vielé-Griffin's Cygnes, 
Kahn's Les Palais nomades and Stuart Merrill's Les Gammes, and in 
Belgium by Albert Mockel’s Essor du réve and Emile Verhaeren’s Sosrs. 

According to René Ghil only three years prior to this date these 
young poets knew of Mallarmé only that he taught English at the 
Lycée Fontanes. It was then, in 1884, that his poetry was revealed to 
them through the reading by Catulle Mendés of Mallarmé’s first poems 
and L’Aprés-midi d'un faune. The burst of enthusiasm which followed 
seems to have astonished Mendés, but the younger group had felt a 
new thrill, a mysterious appeal in this poetry which captivated them 
completely. Stuart Merrill was present that day and carried away in his 
heart the revelation of Mallarmé’s genius. On the eve of what was to 
be Merrill's longest sojourn in the United States, this revelation was a 
determining influence in the young poet’s esthetic conception. Mallarmé’s 
name appears at the beginning and at the close of Les Gammes. “La Flute,” 
dedicated to Mallarmé, is the initial poem of the volume which closes 
with “Refrains mélancoliques” also offered to Mallarmé. 


Paris 89 rue de Rome 
Mon cher Monsieur Merrill, 


Je vous remercie tard, bousculé ces temps-ci de travail et aussi 
parce que votre livre hante 4 ce point qu’on peut, sans en épuiser le 
charme, attendre; au risque de se montrer ingrat. 

Ce sont plus que des Gammes allez! il y a longtemps que 
vous possédez votre doigté et vous trouvez de diminutifs accords. 
Peut-étre pour la premiére fois, ai-je rencontré un recueil de début 
dont: presqu’aucun poéme, mis dans l’oeuvre de maturité, n’y 
apporterait de dissonance, tant vous étes poéte, intuitif et exact. 
Je vous dis cela du fond de ma pensée et non sans un vrai plaisir. 
La qualité subtile et fluide du chant me ravit, chez vous; avec ce 
qu'il charrie subitement de richesse. Vous étes capable de ces 
deux vers 

Un péle-méle de pétales roses 
et 


Miroir des gloires d’or, un émoi d’incendie 
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lesquels me restent dans I'esprit, si différents. 


Jai méme noté, au cours de plusieurs lectures, que vous 
étes déja, ce qui est l'art supréme, 4 dissimuler les jeux allitératifs, 
que trop de saisissable extériorité trahirait jusqu’au procédé, 
pour que le miracle du vers demeure, un instant, inexplicable. 
Allez dans ce sens. 


Maintenant, par quelle merveille, autre encore que ce qu'apporte 
chaque semaine 4 la maison I'ami Ghil®? et qui vous rend mon 
familier (ceci d’analyse) étes-vous arrivé de votre cété 4 vous 
pénétrer 4 ce point de tout ce que tente ici une fin de siécle 
curieuse; je m’en étonnerais s'il n’était aisé de comprendre que 
l’essence de tout se recgoit peut-étre, volatile et plus pure, de loin. 


Merci cordialement de mon nom placé au commencement et 4 la 
fin du volume. 


Venez enfin un jour, mais je vous connais déja; et ce bout 
de lettre & vous écrire, aprés m’avoir obsédé de remords, m’a 
fait plaisir, méme tardif. 
Votre main 


Stéphane Mallarmé 
Dimanche 8 Mai 1887 


Il. 1891 


The following year (1888) Merrill returned to Europe where he 
travelled extensively in Italy, Germany, Bavaria and England. Here he 
frequented a circle of English writers among whom were Oscar Wilde 
and William Sharpe. It was during his short stay in France that he 
finished Les Fastes and, from Versailles, sent the manuscript to Albert 
Mockel in December 1890. He returned to America almost immediately 
after, where he received and corrected the proofs but he had again reached 
Paris before the volume appeared in 1891. One wonders how he finally 
succeeded in finishing his book. “La vie est un vrai kaléidoscope” he 
wrote Mockel, and he admits that it required an heroic effort of the 
will to complete the volume. “Et un long, long, long repos . . . aprés 
ces Fastes qui sont un peu ma chair et mon sang, malgré leur apparente 
impersonnalité. Chére et douloureuse vie de l'art d’autant plus chére 
qu'elle est plus douloureuse.’’* 


No poem of Les Fastes was dedicated to Mallarmé. The two which 
he mentions in the following letter, “Cavalcade” and “Le Palais désert” 
were offered to Verhaeren and Moréas respectively. 


2 The volume was dedicated to René Ghil. 
8Unpublished letter of Stuart Merrill to Albert Mockel, November 28, 1890. 
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Paris 3 Avril 1891 
Mon cher poéte 


Que ce soit en une chanson funeste, comme Cavalcade, ou 
dans le déroulement d'une défunte gloire, Le Palais Désert, votre 
haut don de vision musicale 4 la fois net, fuyant et plénier, 
m’émerveille; et chaque touche est évocatrice de tant de splendeur 
vibrante! que voila pour mon esprit les Fastes, n’eussiez-vous 
pas ainsi dénommé votre nouveau livre ..... De loin votre 


Stéphane Mallarmé 


Ill. 1895 


In 1893 Merrill left the United States never to return to the land 
of his birth. In vain his American friends urged him to remain. William 
Dean Howells pleaded with him not to become a French poet. “.. . I 
want you to be an American poet, and to write in English, or, if you 
must first write in French, to reinstate yourself afterwards. A man is 
not born in his native country for nothing. I wish I might persuade 
you.”* But Merrill turned a deaf ear to their entreaties. Settled in Paris, 
he could now give himself unreservedly to the life he loved among the 
poets of France, the country of his choice and adoption. It was not until 
this year that he became an assiduous visitor at the rue de Rome, where, 
like all others so privileged, he was enthralled by the word of the 
master. Many of us who never heard that voice are grateful to have 
listened to the oral testimony of some of his disciples, a Vielé-Griffin, 
René Ghil, Ferdinand Hérold, André Fontainas, Paul Valéry, Camille 
Mauclair and Paul Fort, who made us realize—better than any written 
word—the depth of emotion, the lasting vitality of the inspiration of 
those now legendary evenings, the reverence that remained like an 
incantation in the hearts of Merrill's generation as long as they lived. 

Before Les Fastes were completed Merrill had begun work on a 
new volume of poetry which was to bear the title Petits Poémes 
d'automne: “. . . j'ai commencé un livre de symbolisme subjectif intitulé 
Une dme (pas définitif)”, he wrote Mockel in 1890, “dont les vers 
feront les frais de mon numéro spécial de la Wallonie .. . Ce livre ne 
sera peut-€tre pas aussi travaillé que les Fastes . . . Mais il sera plus 
sincére dans le sens vulgaire du mot.” 

Petits Poémes d’automne marks a turning point in Merrill’s esthetic 
convictions. He takes as his new standard the words “simplicité, humanité” 
and, renouncing the golden, gem-studded beauty of Les Fastes, seeks 
less a new beauty of form than a spiritual richness of content. 


*Lettre inédite de Wm. D. Howells a Stuart Merrill, 1892. 
5 Lettre inédite de Merrill, 4 Mockel, 1890. 
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Merrill did not carry out to the letter his original plan for Pests 
Poémes d’automne. In 1892 he wrote Albert Mockel: “Je suis heureux 
que vous aimiez les vers que je vous ai envoyés . .. Comme les quatre piéces 
formaient une suite assez liée . . . elles font toutes partie de Petits Poemes 
d’'automne, mon prochain livre . . . D’abord une vision du Palais 
d'automne, ou viennent, des jardins flétris, de pales femmes qui meurent 
d'amour. Puis une suite de petits poémes, les uns (Amour d’Automne ) 
trés subjectifs, les autres (Ame d’Automne) plutét objectivés en décors 
tristes. Enfin pour terminer, un dialogue entre le poéte et la Bonne 
Amante. Le livre sera une confession passionnelle.” 

In its final form the volume is presented as a triptych of which the 
first panel, Amour d’Automne corresponds to Merrill's definition of 
“symbolisme subjectif” the second called Interlude follows the tradition 
of the romance, and the third Ame d’Automne which Mallarmé seems 
to have preferred is less direct, more veiled in its expression. 


Paris, Février 


Comment ne vous ai-je pas pressé la main encore, cher Merrill, 
en célébration de ma lecture des Petits Poémes d’Automne: 
simplement parce que je n'ai pas écrit une lettre, méme pour 
payer quelque dette exquise, de ces deux mois; bousculé de travail, 
malmené par la sinistre insomnie. Par exemple je vous ai long- 
temps ecouté en moi chanter. Votre livre en lui-méme un délice, 
m'apparait un trés curieux signe de l'heure: on est arrivé et 
c'est vous, 4 inscrire au dessin le plus exact, ou parfait, du vers 
traditionnel, toute la fluidité, tout le suspens, qui souvent ne 
s'essayérent qu’a son préjudice ou, du moins, a cété. Toujours vos 
motifs ou de réveries ou de pompe, discrets et purs; et je demeure 
par dessus tout charmé de I'attitude héroique personnelle, en 
Ame d’Automne que, seul, prend, avec véracité, le poéte, en 
esprit, son chant ne faisant qu'un avec I'exploit—ici, dans 
quel décor! 


Votre, affectueusement 


Stéphane Mallarmé 


IV. 1897 


Poémes was published by the Mercure de France in October 1897. 
The volume contains Les Gammes (with two added poems), Les Fastes, 
Petits Poémes d'automne and Le Jeu des épées, the latter comprising 
21 poems, about half of which could have been known to Mallarmé 
through the reviews in which they had appeared. The new horizon 
which had opened for Merrill at the time he was writing Petits Poémes 
d@'automne, and which will shed its glow on his later works, seems to 
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have closed during the writing of Le Jeu des épées. These poems recall 
his earlier works; the same melancholy tone, the same mediaeval 
atmosphere, the same legendary themes. Gone are the tender notes that 
revealed the poet's heart. In Le Jeu des épées we are led back to his 
dream castle, far from the simple life, and the personal touch that graced 
so many of the Petits Poémes. Le Jeu des épées does however bring 
a mew note to the volume for these poems are written in free verse. 
Here for the first time Merrill abandons the traditional syllabic verse 
form and is seeking a rhythmic wave (“une onde rythmique”) which 
corresponds to and completely expresses his personality. This new verse 
will come to its full fruition in Les Quatre Sassons. 

This was the year when Divagations was received with acclaim and 
Mallarmé, surrounded by an ever increasing number of admiring friends, 
was too often distracted from his work. He kept to the end however 
the adamant determination to attempt “l’oeuvre supréme,” and never 
ceased to climb to steeper heights toward his poetic ideal. One detects 
in this last letter a note of fatigue absent from the earlier ones, as 
though the burden were growing too heavy. To quote Henri Mondor: 
“Que de livres sur la table de Mallarmé! Pour ne citer que les ceuvres 
des poétes: Les Poésies de Cazalis, les Ballades francaises de Paul Fort, 
avec une Préface de Pierre Louys, les Jeux rustiques et divins de Régnier, 
une Anthologie de Verhaeren, Crépuscules de Fontainas, Images tendres 
et merveilleuses de F. Hérold, L’Orient Vierge de C. Mauclair, Poémes 
de Stuart Merrill, Roseaux pensants de Robert de Montesquiou et, de 
Gustave Kahn Premiers poémes et le Livre d'images, avec, en téte, une 


importante étude du vers libre. Que de lettres 4 faire, que de vers 4 lire, 
a préférer!”® 


Paris Janvier 


Merci, Merrill; tard, mais fervemment. J'ai eu souvent le 
volume, ou plutét le livre, entre les mains et c'est un monde, 
d'une abondance dans le délicat et le riche, qui confond tant 
elle s'étend a tout simplement et régle tout, aussi bien dans la 
touche des sentiments que des sonorités; jusqu’aux vastes annonces 
de puissance qui terminent, comme des jets dirigés de trompettes 
quelque part ot vous allez. Oui, mais Poémes font, déja, et par 
eux une oeuvre: elle donne cette impression exquise que vous 
savez particuliérement, d’instinct, l'ensemble et de réves et de 
mots qui répondent au secret concert appelé poésie, puisque vous 
le sortez, grace 4 votre oubli, neufs et trempés d'une originalité 
votre, comme par hasard. Je veux dire que je trouve ¢a bien et, 
tout a fait, vous presser la main cher ami. Votre 


Stéphane Mallarmé 


® Henri Mondor: Vie de Mallarmé, Gallimard, Paris 1941 pp. 778-9. 
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The four Mallarmé letters represent a period in Stuart Merrill's 
work which ends with the publication of Poémes. His more mature 
poetry will follow a different pattern, but he will never forget the 
guidance, the inspiration, the friendly encouragement of his early years. 

Mallarmé's last letter to Merrill was written in January of the year 
he died. The unforgettable Mardis ended during that winter of 1898. 
With the passing of this great spirit the magic of his voice was stilled, 
but his example lives on: “les saints enseignements de notre maitre 
spirituel, celui qui parmi les poétes a porté le plus haut le cri du 
ravissement lyrique.” 


7 “Notes pour servir 4 un hommage a Stéphane Mallarmé” (notes manuscrites 
trouvées dans les papiers de Merrill.) 
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Encounters 


The flight of birds is marvellous these radiant days, and I can 
perfectly well understand how I once jotted down these lines: “Je me 
souviens des paroles d’Agur, fils d’Jaké, et des choses qu'il déclare les 
plus incompréhensibles et les plus merveilleuses: la trace de l’oiseau dans 
l’air et la trace de l‘homme dans la vierge.” 

These lines are scribbled in pencil in the margin of a travel book. 
I ran across them three days ago while looking for a road that would 
take me by carriage from Urbino across the mountains to Assisi or 
the Lake Trasimeno. I realize that these lines are in my own hand- 
writing, that they are written falteringly, in a car perhaps, or possibly 
in a train; but no reflection can suggest whence they come. Very likely 
from some old French book. But was I reading rare and unusual books 
during those days in Umbria? I don’t remember doing so. Who is 
Agur? And who is the writer who remembers Agur? At all events, it 
was I who wrote the lines; everything else is now obliterated; only 
this emerges. And somewhere within me, among the things I experienced 
before the age of three and of which my conscious memory has never 
known anything, among the secrets of my darkest dreams, among 
the thoughts I’ve thought behind my own back, this Agur now lives. 
And one day perhaps he will rise like a dead man from a vault, like a 
murderer from a trapdoor, and his return will be strange, but actually 
no more strange than when, yesterday afternoon, the returning young 
swallow plunged down through the air, striking down like a dark 
streak of lightning through the half-open front door into the old nest. 
And an instant later, like a second dark flash from the zenith of celestial 
space, came the little woman, the young sister, and now the wife. For 
they are siblings, hatched out last summer in this nest behind our front 
door. How did they know the way, careening down from the infinity 
of the heavens? Out of all the countries how could they know it was 
this country, out of all the valleys this small valley, all the houses this 
house? And where in my past dwells Agur, who marvelled at this wonder 
of wonders, and found nothing more mysterious than the trace of this 
wonder, the invisible trace of the bird in the air? 

But certain it is that the going and the searching and the meeting 
belong in some manner to the mysteries of Eros. Certain it is that on 
our winding path we are not only propelled forward by our deeds 
but lured on continuously by something which seems to be constantly 
waiting for us somewhere and is invariably veiled. It is the yearning 
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of love, the curiosity of love in our forging ahead—even when we are 
in search of the solitude of a forest, the silence of a high mountain or 
a deserted beach where the silver fringe of the sea dissolves in softest 
sound. A most delicate fragrance encompasses all lonely encounters, be 
it merely the encounter with a great tree standing alone or the meeting 
with an animal of the forest which halts without a sound and eyes us 
from the gloom. It seems to me that it is not the embrace but the 
encounter that is the true, decisive erotic pantomime. At no moment is 
the sensual so close to the spiritual, the spiritual so sensual, as in the 
encounter. At this moment everything is possible, everything in flux, 
everything diffused. The yearning towards one another is still without 
lust—a naive combination of intimacy and shyness. Here is the deerlike, 
the birdlike, the animal-dumb, the angel-pure, the divine. In a greeting 
there are infinite possibilities: Dante dates his Vita Nwova from a 
greeting bestowed on him. Marvellous is the cry of a great bird: the 
strange, unique, primeval sound at the break of day from the tallest 
fir-tree, that sound to which the hen is somewhere listening. This obscure 
yet passionate desiring, this crying of the unknown for the unknown, 
is its true power. The encounter promises more than the embrace can 
keep. It seems, if 1 may say so, to belong to a higher order of things— 
to that law according to which the stars move and thoughts fertilize 
one another. But for'a very daring, very naive imagination, wherein 
innocence and cynicism are inextricably entangled, the encounter is 
already the anticipation of embrace. Such were the glances the shepherds 
turned on a goddess who suddenly appeared before them, and in the 
glance of the goddess there was something which kindled passion in the 
dull eyes of the shepherds. And Agur is right—whether he was a king 
or a great sheikh in the desert, a wise and magnificent merchant or 
a seafarer among seafarers. He is right when in the evening of his 
days, sitting in the shadow of his wisdom and experience, his lips 
weave into one these two miracles: the mystery of embrace and the 
mystery of flight. But who, really, is Agur, whose living words dwell 
within me? Should I not be capable of seeing his face in me? His 
experiences are rich and plentiful, the tone of his speech, though casual, 
is the tone of an experienced man. He disdains to play the preacher, 
rather drops here and there a word that sinks down significant and 
mellifluous into the ear of the listener. I imagine him to be like Boas, 
with a beautiful white beard and a sunburnt face, a man who dressed 
in fine linen and on whose wheatfields the poor were not forbidden to 
glean the ears. But did I not once see his face? True, it was only in a 
wordless dream, and he whose face I saw bore no name. Now, however, 
it strikes me that this was Agur, and I have to put the speech, handed 
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down to me in my own writing, into the mouth of one of whom I once 
dreamed, and who, as the dream described him, was a patriarch among 
patriarchs, a ruler over a powerful, a nameless nation of nomads. 
Here, then, was the dream. I lay down, tired from a long climb 
over the mountains. It was still summer, though towards summer's end, 
and when in the middle of the night a storm blew open the balcony 
door and the lake beat in furious roars against the piles, I said to myself 
half-asleep, “These are the autuimnal gales.” And between sleep and 
waking I was filled with an indescribable happiness about the vastness 
of the world (over whose semi-illumined lakes, mountains, and val- 
leys the storm was now raging). I sank into this sensation as into a soft 
dark wave and was promptly in the midst of a dream, was outside 
and above, in the livid twilit night, in the storm, on the wide slope 
of a high mountain. But it was more than the slope of a moun- 
tain, it was an immense landscape, it was—I could not see this, 
but was aware of it—the terrace-shaped rim of a gigantic plateau: 
it was Asia. And all round me, more violent than the storm and filling 
the dusky, crepuscular night with a mighty commotion, a vast decamp- 
ment. A whole populace surrounded me, and the whole populace busied 
itself in the dark, striking tents and loading their possessions on to 
pack-mules. Groups of silent people stood quite near to me, hastily 
loading camels and other animals; but it was very dark. I lent a hand 
with a tent that had not yet been struck. Alone in the tent, I pulled the 
pegs out of the ground, and in the dim light I could see the magnificent 
embroidery decorating the lower border of the tent—a highly artistic 
design of dark-brown leather strips sewn on light beige-coloured 
leather. With the rumbling motion of the great departure constantly in 
my ears, I was aware that everything was under the sovereignty of one 
command—a command that could not be disobeyed. And mysteriously 
I knew that the tent on which I was working was part of Ais tent, the 
tent of him who had ordered the departure and from whom all orders 
came. And as though under a spell I climbed on to a heap of folded 
mule-rugs, pushed the flaps of canvas apart, and peered into the main 
tent. It was darker within than where I stood. Only by degrees could I 
see, then all of a sudden quite clearly. The tent was bare of furniture 
or decoration, nothing but dark walls. Along one side of a large rug, 
on a deep red or purple rug, lay a young woman of dark pallor, of an 
indescribable dark pallor and beauty, from whose arms a man detached 
himself, a tall thin man who rose and moved beneath my eyes across 
the empty tent to the opposite wall. The young woman—wearing 
nothing but wide bracelets—raised her arms silently towards him, as if 
to call him back, but he did not turn to look at her. Though I had barely 
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seen his face, I knew he was old, old and powerful, with a flowing forked 
beard and round his head an earth-coloured turban. But his exceedingly 
thin body, naked to the waist, his long lean arms, were as those of a 
young man, all lightness and daring. From his loins hung a long skirtlike 
garment of a quite indescribable yellow. This shade of yellow I shall 
recognize where and whenever it should cross my vision again. It was 
more magnificent than the yellow of ancient Persian tiles, more radiant 
than the yellow of yellow tulips. He stood now against the opposite wall 
of the tent, the darkest one, and pulled back a flap, thereby creating a 
large window. The breeze came wafting in and cast his white divided 
beard over his thin brown shoulders. The beautiful woman raised herself 
beseechingly and seemed to call him tenderly by name, but the air failed 
to carry the words towards me. I looked out through the window which 
he had torn into the wall of the tent: out there lay the dim twilit night, 
the endless terraced mountain land and the silent departure of the 
whole populace. And his mere standing there in the rectangular opening 
of the tent (which was raised above all other tents) caused a mysterious 
voiceless uproar throughout the decampment so that even the clouds 
seemed to chase one another faster over the mountainous landscape 
under the pale moon. This man and no other was Agur. 





We express our thanks to the Bollingen Series for permission to 
print this excerpt from the Selected Prose writings of Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. The translators are Tanya and James Stern. 
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